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INTRODUCTION 


The great mountainous region of northern Mexico that bore 
originally, with the Spanish, the name of Nueva Galicia and of 
which, somewhat subsequently, a large part was included in the 
Provincia de San Francisco de Zacatecas, is to this day an almost 
unknown country to anthropology. This region extends from the 
valley of Nochistlan in the east to the sierra of the Guachichiles or 
Huicholes in the west, and from the Rio Grande or Santiago in the 
south to the Tepehuane country in the north; that is, from a line 
about half a degree east of longitude 103° toa little west of longitude 
104°, and approximately between 21° and 23° of latitude. The 
territory comprises the northern part of the present Mexican state of 
Jalisco, southern Zacatecas, and the western point of Aguas Calientes. 

To the early Spaniards this was preéminently the country of dar- 
baros, caribes, mekkos, and chichimecos, among whom were distin- 
guished mainly the ‘‘ Cazcanes,” ‘‘ Teules-Chichimecos, ’’ ‘‘ Tepeca- 
nos,” and “‘Zacatecos.” ? The term “ Chichimec,”’ whatever may have 


1 Published by permission of the American Museum of Natural History. Photo- 
graphic illustrations from negatives by the author, now the property of the Museum. 

2See Orozco y Berra, Geografia de las Lenguas, map and text; Mota Padilla, 
Hist. de la Conquista dela Nueva Galicia; Arlegui, Cronica de San Francisco de Za- 
catecas; HH. H. Bancroft, Mative Races of the Pacific States, vol. 1; Icazbalceta, 
Coleccion de Documentos, t. 11; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. Vu, lib. ii, cap. xii; Tor- 
quemada, Monargquia /ndiana, t. 1, p. 81 et seq. ; and other historians, 
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been its meaning originally, or in the valley of Mexico, was here 
applied as a term of derision, or rather as a communal surname, ex- 
pressing very much the same sentiment as darédaros, to all the tribes 
indiscriminately and without any expressed intention of connecting 
them ethnically with the Chichimecs of Anahuac or even with each 
other. 

Judging from the number of warriors met by the Spaniards in 
this section, it is evident, even if an allowance be made for possible 
exaggeration, that it must have been well peopled; but there is 
only limited knowledge of the actual settlements. The best known 
of these were apparently Nochistlan and Teul ; other larger towns 
occasionally referred to' are Juchipila and Colotlan. La Quemada 
is mentioned, but already as a ruin. All that is recorded of other 
settlements is that they were situated generally on steep and barely 
accessible elevations. 

As to any possible remains of these settlements, or of the na- 
tives who built them, nothing is known. The great La Quemada 
alone has been visited and described by several archeologists.” 
Lumholtz, on his journey to the Huichols, touched the northwest- 
ern corner of this territory, but did not make any explorations or col- 
lections. Miss Britton, an American lady interested in an amateur 
way in Mexican archeology, visited, a few years ago, Totatiche, 
Teul, Juchipila, and Nochistlan, but thus far has published nothing 
on her observations. 

The work on which I shall here report was largely unplanned 
and incidental. My presence in Mexico was in the interest of 
physical anthropology, and even in all the exploration and excava- 
tion that I finally undertook, the principal motive of my search 
was the physical remains of the prehistoric people. If I gathered 
anything more, it was for its intimate association with the skeletons 
and to save it from destruction, or, what is but little better, dis- 
persion. In the more remote parts of Mexico, such as I speak of, 
nothing is saved. This is the home of the periodical treasure hunter, 
who, as soon as the dry season sets in and affords him leisure, goes 
to dig for money, buried during revolutions, wherever there is a cave 


1 Mota Padilla, op. cit., p. 55. 
2 Principally Berghes, Tarayre, Nebel, and Batres. 
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oraruin. That is usually the last of the human remains of what- 
ever nature that the cave or ruin contained, most of them being 
broken on the spot and the rest sold to the first comer or given to 
some friend or to children. Under these conditions Mexico itself 
should be grateful to those who at no small risk at times save here 
and there the relics of its past cultures. 

The notes here published are a part of the results of three ex- 
peditions, from the last of which I returned at the close of 1902. 
The expense of the first of these journeys was borne by the American 
Museum of Natural History ; the second by Dr Frederic E. Hyde, 
jr., and the last by Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, of New York, the whole 
work being under the general supervision of Prof. F. W. Putnam. 

It was on a journey from Mezquitic to the remnant of the Tepe- 
cano Indians, in the valley of the Rio de Bolajios, northern Jalisco, 
after having visited the Huichols early in May, 1898, that I learned 
of certain ruins in the neighborhood and made the first explorations. 
In the early half of 1902 I extended these researches southward 
through the valley mentioned, and in the latter part of that year 
pursued them farther southward and eastward to Zacatecas. My 
journeys are indicated on the accompanying map (plate xxxvil). 

The present notes are given not so much as a record of results 
as an incentive to further investigation in the region; and they 
are made to follow, without regard to chronology, the route of 
travel. The descriptions of the archeological objects recovered and 
of the skeletons, as well as the detailed observations in physical 
anthropology, are reserved for future publication. 


THE VALLEY OF THE RIO DE BOLANOS 


The valley of the Bolajios is a deep darranca, in places several 
miles broad, situated between two parts of the sierra. It begins 
practically at Fresnillo, but more definitely a little above Mezquitic,' 
and extends in a south-southwesterly to a nearly southerly direction to 
and beyond Askeltan, the seat of the Tepecanos. The whole valley 


1 Originally San Juan Bautista de Mezquitic (see Mota Padilla, p. 354; also Arlegui), 
today a town of about 2500 inhabitants, situated in the northern expanded portion of the 
valley of the Rio de Bolafios, three days’ horseback journey, or a little over 100 miles, 
from Fresnillo or from Zacatecas. 
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is traversed by the stream from which it takes its name and wl 
was largely influential in its formation. Above Mezquitic, 
again some distance below Nostic,’ the valley is more or less “ fiiied 
up”’ with secondary elevations and mesas, among which the river of 
Bolafios and its tributaries run in often narrow gorges with here 
and there high, steep to nearly perpendicular walls. The greatest 
width of the valley at its base may exceed eight miles (a little 
south of Mezquitic); in other places, as at the hot springs, it is 
but a narrow cafion. Geologically the whole region is granitic 
and volcanic. The river is mostly shallow and offers no obstacles 
to travel during the dry period, but becomes quite impassable at 
the height of the rainy season. The population south of Nostic 
to Askeltan is insignificant, and with the one exception to be men- 
tioned later, is wholly mixed or Mexican. No Indians except the 
Tepecanos are now settled in the valley; but occasionally one 
here meets traveling Huichols and even Coras. The valley is the 
westernmost of four (Nochistlan, Juchipila, Tlaltenango, and Bolafios) 
extensive and nearly equally deep, parallel depressions, that run, 
separated by high mountain ridges or narrow plateaus, from north 
to south through the region under consideration. 


INDIAN OccupANTS NORTH OF ASKELTAN 

In the Mezquitic part of the valley there are some rather vague 
traditions among the whites in regard to Indians who occupied the 
district “‘a long time ago.” There are other and more definite 
traditions of occupancy of parts of the valley more recently by the 
Huichols. I was shown caves near Mezquitic with remnants of rude 
stone habitations, where it is said these Indians have dwelt, and I 
have found figures of deer on stones looking very much like those 
made by the Huichols of today. As the mountain range of this 
tribe forms one of the western boundaries of the valley, the fact that 
there were at some time some Huichol settlements in the valley 
itself is quite possible. 

In Nostic there still lives a single pure-blood Indian (Macias) 
who is a remnant of those who occupied the pueblo during the first 


1A small but old village (‘‘ Nastic’’ in Mota Padilla, p. 354) about four and a half 
miles south of Mezquitic, on the Rio de Bolajfios. 
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half of the nineteenth century. This man, who is about seventy 
years of age, informed me that during his childhood the natives in 
Nostic were still numerous, but were annihilated by epidemics and 
during a revolution. They spoke the “lengua Mexicana,” which is 
the Nahua (a fact confirmed to me independently by the Tepeca- 
nos); this makes it probable that they were the progeny not of 
the original people of the pueblo, but of the introduced /fronterizos 


or Tlaxcaltecos. 


ANCIENT RUINS IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIO DE BOLANOS 

Remains of Indian occupancy, such as stone implements, shell 
ornaments, pottery, etc., are found throughout the valley of the 
Bolafios; but there are also a.number of more or less large and 
well-defined settlements which will repay further study. 

Mesitas.— The first ruins of any extent occur southeast of the 
town of Mezquitic, and are situated about half-way between this 
and Nostic, on a part of a smaller irregular plain or terrace at about 
the middle of the eastern slope of the sierra of Monte Escobedo. 
The terrace is over a mile in width, and where the ruins are situated 
it is riven by a number of deep, narrow gorges. These gorges 
converge from all directions into a common cajion, which, in the 
form of an ellipse, completely surrounds an oblong, central eleva- 
tion, the top of which is diamond-shaped. The result of the for- 
mation is a number of converging points of land with the isolated 
part in the middle. During the rainy season this central part is 
completely surrounded with water, and is then actually an island. 

The surfaces of all the points, as well as that of the central 
part, are level, and show in most places only the bare bed-rock ; 
but in a few spots there is a thin layer of black soil. The sides 
of the points, as well as those of the central part, are steep, and 
most of them can be scaled only with difficulty. Froma yard to 
several yards from the top the rock on some of the points is per- 
pendicular, and this feature is very pronounced about the entire 
central portion." 

The central mesa measures two hundred paces in length and 
forty in maximum width; and it, as well as the various points, is 


1 Such cliff formation is quite common about mesas or table-mountains in Mexico. 
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covered with ruins. The place bears no name, but from its char- 
acter it will be referred to as the Mesitas.’ 

The more important ruins are found on the middle portion. 
There were apparently habitations as well as other large structures 
on this portion, and there was also a conical mound of moderate size. 
The remains invariably consist of low, square or oblong founda- 
tions, built of quadrangular stones, of moderately large dwellings. 
Most of the dwellings were somewhat larger than are the average 
huts of the Huichols today. 

The foundations are quite regular in form. They consist of one, 
two, or exceptionally of three superimposed layers of flat, quad- 
rangular stones, varying from a foot and a half to more than three 
feet in length, from a foot to two feet in width, and from two to 
four inches in thickness.2, The stones were apparently carefully 
selected, so as to form a fairly compact and regular wall. Some of 
the stones seen were nicely hewn or rubbed into the desired shape. 
No cement or mud mortar now remains in the joints of the masonry. 

The main body of the house must have been of wood or reeds, 
as there are but very few loose stones about to account for the 
superstructure ; however, I have never found a trace of wood on 
or in the ground about the foundations, which absence probably 
speaks for the age of the ruins. According to all indications the 
wooden parts of the dwellings were placed but superficially, and in 
time were completely washed away or destroyed by other agencies. 
No fireplaces are visible, these also probably having been washed 
away. The foundations of the houses are in some places almost 
entirely exposed, resting on the bed-rock; in others they are 
nearly covered with accumulated earth. The entire group of ruins 
bears indication of having been abandoned in the far past, and of 
having been disturbed but very little since, except by the elements. 
There are no traces today of ancient cultivation of the soil in the 
neighborhood. 

Potsherds and pieces of obsidian were found scattered in all the 


ruins, but were not very numerous. The potsherds collected* are 


' Mesa, ‘table,’ ‘ table-land’; mesita, a small mesa. 

2 Specimens 30-10661, 10662, 10681, in the American Museum of Natural History. 

3 These, as well as the majority of the specimens mentioned in this paper, are depos- 
ited in the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
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mostly thick, crude, and unpolished, but some are decorated with 
incisions or painted red on one surface. Besides these, however, 
there were found fragments of thinner and finer pottery, nicely 
colored on one or both sides, generally in red or brownish, and in 
most instances polished. 

The central mesita is exceedingly difficult to scale, and it has 
probably been visited but very few times since it was originally 
abandoned. The place was apparently fortified, for there still 
exist accumulations of stones, well adapted to defensive purposes, 
along the edges and particularly about the single possible ap- 
proach, toward the northeast. A number of the structures here 
were much larger than the ordinary dwellings, and two or three 
of them were situated on a slight artificial elevation. The founda- 
tions of all these larger houses are like those previously mentioned, 
quadrangular and very regular, but there are more hewn stones 
found in them than in the foundations of the dwellings proper. 
All the large buildings and the mound are situated on the north- 
eastern three-fifths of the mesita. 

Examination of the surface and slight excavation in the ruins 
and mound resulted in finding two large, well-made stone mortars ; 
two slabs of stone with markings ; a small, nicely made stone fetish 
(animal figure) ; a well-chipped white stone arrowpoint ; and many 
potsherds and chips of obsidian. The larger mortar, made of the 
hard trachyte of the region, crumbled to pieces from the effects of 
long exposure, as if made from very soft sandstone. 

The mound was almost wholly made up of stones and proved to 
be a burial mound, containing the remnants of a number of cremated 
human bodies. It was here that the animal figure was discovered. 

A cave was found in the southeastern wall of the central mesita: 
but it contained only a few potsherds. 


Information from all sources was gathered concerning other 
ruins in the valley, and gradually a considerable number of locali- 
ties where some one knew of ruined fizcas were recorded. But the 
information was generally meager and not always reliable. Many 
of the localities mentioned were distant as well as difficult of ap- 
proach, but the results of my visits generally proved to be more 
interesting than was expected. 
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Nostic. — La Escondida. — On the mesas to the east of the little 
town of Nostic are some remnants of old habitations. From one of 
these I have seen a very well made, even somewhat artistic, large, 


circular stone that probably served asa pedestal toa statue. In the 
fields about Nostic ancient objects are found quite frequently. To 
the west of Nostic rises a hill called Potrero de Chimulco, or Cerro 
de Chimulco, upon which ruins are found; and farther in the same 
direction, at the foot of the Sierra Huichol, near the rancho La 
Estancia, is a large, important ruin called La Escondida. In 
this ruin, which was explored only superficially, there are many 
remnants of dwellings similar to those at Mesitas and also larger 
structures and mounds. From this ruin I obtained several objects, 
among which is a fine ceremonial axe; and from an apparently an- 
cient burial in a nearby cave was excavated a complete skeleton. 

Totoate. — The third ruin, and one that proved to be of much 
archeological interest, lies a little less than three miles south of 
Nostic, on the point of a long, isolated, generally steep-walled but 
not lofty mesa, which for two-thirds of its extent is river-bound. 
The point which projects northward like a A into the expanding part 
of the valley is covered with the ruins of an ancient settlement. 
This is known as Totoate, a name apparently of Nahua origin and 
pertaining to water. This is the only ruin that was explored at all 
thoroughly, and the results were very surprising. 

As at the Mesitas, the southern portion of the point is covered 
with ruins of smaller structures, probably dwellings, while on the 
extremity itself, to the northeast of the body of the ruins, I found a 
group of mounds a rough sketch of which is given in the accom- 
panying illustration (figure 9). 

The ruins consist only of foundations, or bases, and are of the 
same general character as those at Mesitas or La Escondida; in- 
deed this is true of all those yet to be mentioned in this region. 
Hewn or rubbed, oblong building stones are more numerous at 
Totoate than in the other ruins. The smaller structures, mostly 
of quadrilateral but a few of circular form, are rather close together. 
The surface soil is rich in fragments of thick and crude as well as 
of finer, painted pottery, and in chips of obsidian, chalcedony, and 
other stones. 


| 
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The first noteworthy find in this ruin consisted of a considerable 
number of stone slabs and several portions of the bed-rock (one of 
which measured over six yards square), with peculiar, unusually 
well made and deeply graven petroglyphs. These carvings are all 
executed in a similar manner, and are very different from those 
generally seen farther north. They consist of broad, deep grooves, 
principally curves, and of cup-shaped hollows in the course of the 


F 


Fic. 9.—The mounds of Totoate. (Dotted lines indicate the author’s excavations. ) 


lines. Many of the forms represent a coil or a part of one, others 
a human-like figure with a head-dress or striz radiating from the 
head, and there are still other designs. These carvings, although 
deeply made in hard trachyte, are so greatly weather-worn as in 
some instances to be barely traceable (plate xxxvii and figure 10). 

Owing to limitations of space I shall omit details and restrict my- 
self to the statement that in search for burials I excavated mounds 
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A, B, C, and a part of p (figure 9g). Mound a was nearly 200 feet 
in circumference and over I1 feet in maximum height. It consisted 
of a thick outer layer of stones (including some broken slabs with 
petroglyphs), beneath which was a large quantity of stones and 
earth, and of a central stone house of seven or eight rooms, a part 
of which was filled with stones and earth and a part with stone- 
covered cremation burials. 

The walls of the house were over seven feet high, well built of 
selected but unhewn flat stones laid in and plastered with adobe 
mortar. This adobe coating (a piece of which is preserved in the 


Fic. 10. — Detail of rock-carvings shown in plate XXXVIII. 


American Museum) was mostly destroyed ; but the remnants found 
show many small parallel tubes, such as could be produced by 
extended stalks of sacate.' There were small doorways and little 
square niches in the walls, recalling similar structures in the ancient 
pueblos of New Mexico. 

The remnants of cremated bodies were closely packed in three 
of the central rooms, and with them were buried many fine speci- 
mens of pottery, some of which are unique in character (plate xxx1x), 
as well as other objects. There were also charred remnants of well- 
woven cloth, large shell trumpets, shell nose-ornaments (plate xLI, 
1-6), ornaments of pyrites, amazon-stone pendants, obsidian knives, 


1 Apparently exactly similar specimens of mortar have been eported by Guillemin - 
Tarayre from La Quemada ruin. See Archives de la Commission Scientifique du Mex- 
igue, t. 11, pp. 374-375, Paris, 1869. 
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ONE OF THE PETROGLYPHS FROM TOTOATE 


(Maximum height, 68 cm ; maximum breadth, 71 cm ) 
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a fine ceremonial axe with a well-carved human face (plate xL, 3), etc.’ 

Mound 8, less than half as large as mound A, was composed of 
stones with some earth. Near its floor was an ordinary burial. No 
objects other than the bones were found here and these soon fell to 
pieces. 

Mound c, which was large and flat, was composed of stones 
and earth, and yielded a number of burials of the ordinary type, some 
crude and some fine pottery, a quantity of amazon-stone beads, etc. 

Mound pb (uncompleted excavation) was found to be com- 
posed of probably four originally separate structures, the ruins of 
which have coalesced. Remnants of stone walls and two burials 


were found. 

The cremated bones from mound A, all of which, though in small 
fragments, were preserved, belonged mostly to men, but there were 
also the bones of some women and children. Judging from these 
remnants, over fifty bodies must have been deposited in the three 
rooms. Many of the skulls are remarkable by reason of the thick- 


ness (non-pathological) of the cranial walls. Enough was recon- 
structed of two or three skulls to show their identity with those of 
the ordinary burials, as well as with the skull obtained near La Es- 
condida, and with another later found south of Totoate. They all 
belonged to a subbrachy- to brachy-cephalic people of not very large 
stature (as shown by the remnants of the skeleton) or other pro- 
portions. 

Cerro de Chivo. — Cerro Prieto. — To the west of Totoate, on the 
opposite side of the river, rises a more readily accessible mesa of sim- 
ilar height to the last. It is known as Cerro de Chivo (Goat hill) and 
its point shows numerous remnants of habitations similar to those 
of Totoate and Mesitas. A little farther to the west rises a higher, 
isolated ridge called Cerro Prieto (Dark hill), on which are also 
many remnants of ancient dwellings. 

To the east of the mesa of Totoate lies a shallow valley, and here, 
as well as farther south, in the valley of an arroyo that opens from 
the east, are many low remains of stone habitations and also stone 
ridges that had been employed most probably for some agricultural 
purpose. 


1 Almost exactly the same form of stone axe has been found at La Quemada. (See 
Batres’ report, pl. Xx.) 
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Banco de las Casas. —Seven miles south of Totoate, and at the 
base of the southern extremity of the same mesa, is a small, now 
Mexican settlement called Temoaya. A little west of this, on 
the southernmost point of the mesa, is a quite extensive ruin. The 
locality is known in the neighborhood as the “ Banco de las Casas.” 

The ruin extends over two terraces of the mesa. It consists 
of many low stone foundations such as those at Totoate; but on 
the lower and more southerly bank there are remnants of larger 
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Fic. 11. — The mounds, etc., of the principal portion of the Banco de las Casas ruin. 


structures, a number of sogofes (mounds), 4 ruin that probably was 
a temple, several very low, small, regularly square mounds, and a 
number of walls and fatios (figure 11). A brief survey and a little 
digging resulted in the finding of a remnant of a large metate carried 
on the back of an animal figure, probably a turtle; several larger 
stones with petroglyphs, somewhat similar to those of Totoate; a 
number of oblong, conical stones without marking, some of which 
stood upright in the ground, apparently as originally planted ; fif- 
teen or sixteen oblong, nicely worked stone slabs with a large 
angular notch in the middle of one of the longer sides (figure 12) ;' 


1 These stones were often found in pairs, and if superimposed the notches would 
form a central aperture. 
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two slabs with central circular perforations, and a number of other 
larger worked stones ; a ceremonial, animal-form axe, and a few 
smaller articles. Slight digging was done in one of the conical 
mounds, but nothing was discovered. 

The ‘“temple”’ was a nearly square structure fifty to sixty feet 
in diameter. The stone walls are still six to ten feet high above the 
ground and on the top nearly six feet thick, built of selected but 
unworked flat stones. No trace of mortar is now visible. The in- 
side of the structure had been intentionally filled with stones. Ap- 
parently the structure was originally a large, low pyramid or base, 
with possibly a wooden superstructure. In the filled area I found 
a large central depression, and near the sides a number of filled, 
crude stone cysts or holes leading downward ; a few fragments of 


) 


Fic, 12, —Stone slab with a large notch, from the Banco de las Casas ruin. (About 
one-sixth natural size. ) 


human bones were recovered from the only one of these which we 
explored somewhat. Later on I came across an almost identical 
cyst in the stone-filled court of the temple of La Quemada. 

Torreon. — Ocota. — Looking directly west from the Banco de las 
Casas ruins, one sees rising a few miles distant from among the 
flatter elevations an isolated, steep, moderately high cone, locally 
known as the Torreon. The hill can be approached only by a cir- 
cuitous road and with considerable difficulty ; but at its base, on the 
Banco de Zapote, as well as on the top, are found ruins of a large 
pueblo. Not very far from here, to the south, is a ranch called 
Ocota. The character of these ruins is the same as that of those 
already described. 

La Peta.— <A little south of Temoaya, and on the east side 
of the river, is a steep eminence, called La Pefia, which is acces- 
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sible only with difficulty. The somewhat saddle-shaped top of 
this hill was apparently a fortification, and there are also well- 
preserved ruins of structures that probably served for religious 
purposes. 

Mesa del Encanto. — Proceeding southward from La Pefia one 
soon reaches a place where the river flows through a narrow cajion, 
between high and steep granitic walls that reach a particularly great 
height toward the east. Not far below this point, at the base of the 
eastern wall, is a large spring of hot water containing considerable 
sulphureted hydrogen. In the rocks of the neighborhood, and 
farther southward, are a number of caves, in some of which I came 
across chips of obsidian and other traces of Indian occupancy ; none 
of the caves, however, contains structural remains. 

Below the ‘ojo caliente’ the country on both sides of the river 
down to Askeltan contains many more or less isolated mesas, and 
on several of these are found remnants of ancient habitations. In 
at least three of these localities the ruins are of sufficient importance 
to deserve separate mention. One of these locations, known as the 
Mesa del Encanto, is an oblong, entirely isolated piece of tableland, 
generally similar to although larger than the central portion at the 
Mesitas. This tableland, which is known also as the Cerro de 
Vonash, is a part of a larger elevation, called the Mesa de las 
Moras, and is situated a little more than three hours’ horseback 
journey northwest of Askeltan. 

The entire surface of the Mesa del Encanto is covered with the 
well-preserved foundations of stone structures, of the same general 
character — low, square or oblong, or more rarely rounded —as 
those of the ruins previously described. All these are constructed 
of stones more or less worked. There are three larger ruins, two 
mounds, and a sort of broad, long avenue bounded by very large 
slabs standing on edge. A part of the mesita (where at all acces- 
sible) was apparently fortified with stones. 

Borego. — In nearly the same latitude, but on a mesa east of 
the river and best reached from the town of Monte Escobedo, lies the 
ruin of a large settlement called Borego (a sheep). I did not visit 
these remains, but according to information from a number of per- 
sons they are essentially identical with all the ruins previously de- 
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scribed, and, like the others, give promise of rich reward for pro- 
longed and careful investigation. 

Cerro de Colotlan, — The ruin known as the Cerro de Colotlan lies 
only about four miles by circuitous roads north-northeast of Askeltan. 
Although not very large, this seems to be one of themost promis- 
ing ruins of the Totoate group for archeologic exploration. 

The main part of the ruin is situated on a small but steep mesa, 
accessible from but one direction, on the right bank of the Rio de 
Bolafios, which at this point makes a sweeping curve. Several 
stone mounds, one of them particularly large, arranged much like 
those at Totoate, are found at the northwestern base of the mesa. 

The ruins on the flat top of the cerro must have served some 
important religious purpose. On the northwest extremity of the 
hill is a large, square patio or court nearly fifty feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a stone wall (three to eleven feet high), or rather 
ruin, for in some parts of it there very probably were rooms which 
are now filled or covered with building stones. Next to this large 
court, on the southern side, is a smaller one, formed on a low stone 
terrace about two feet in height, ascent to which is facilitated by 
three stone steps. A short distance eastward from this is a large, 
low, flat, quadrilateral mound. One or two other separate parts of 
the ruin are seen a little to the eastward of this mound. Through- 
out are found stone structures and foundations similar to those in 
the Banco de las Casas and in other ruins of the Totoate group. 

In the large court a number of interesting antiquities were 
found. Near the middle of the place, in the ground, lies a large, 
ancient, worked and slightly decorated slab of stone. As its surface 
is still fully exposed and on a level with the surrounding surface of 
the court, there is no doubt that the slab has been used or cared for 
by the Tepecanos in recent times. On approaching the stone I was 
warned by my Tepecano companion not to touch it, and especially 
not to remove it, for ‘‘anybody who should move it,” he said, 
‘would die,” z. ¢., would be punished by the gods. 

Near this slab lay a smaller hewn slab, two others with petro- 
glyphs, two damaged stone idols, and several pieces of similar figures. 
None of these objects seemed to have been used recently, and, 
judging by the weathering, all indicate ancient origin. Some parts 
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of the petroglyphs are now quite indistinct, but enough is left to 
show workmanship generally similar although slightly inferior to 
that at Totoate. On each slab is a distinct coil figure, such as, 
with more or less variation, is common at Totoate. The two idols, 
each almost a foot and a half in height, are each made of a single 
piece of hard stone and consists of a hewn pedestal, a neat, deep 
groove around above this, and a somewhat crude recumbent fig- 
ure of a mountain lion on the top. The details of the figurines 
are better than their general form. The mouth is large, while 
somewhat conventionalized teeth are exposed all around. Unfor- 
tunately the head and the mouth of the figures are the parts most 
damaged. The fragments referred to are those of one or two other 
stone lions. It is of interest to note that on the Cerro de la Liona, 
situated a little south of Askeltan and affording an imposing view 
from the Cerro de Colotlan, the Tepecanos (judging from the de- 
scriptions given us) up to this day keep and venerate two appar- 
ently similar lion images of stone. We made a laborious excur- 
sion to obtain or at least to see these figures, but as my inquiries 
about them had alarmed the Tepecanos, we found, on reaching the 
summit of the Cerro de la Liona, only an empty court with traces 
where the idols had stood. 

On the highest part of the eastern wall of the large court, in a 
circular depression of moderate size, is a small, crude Tepecano 
shrine in which these: Indians still place their chzmales or prayer- 
sticks. 

On the extensive, low, flat mound lay a number of nicely hewn 
stone slabs, varying in length up to three feet and of slightly less 
width. Their use is not apparent. 

The Cerro de Colotlan ruin is the most southerly one of the 
Totoate group in the valley of the Rio de Bolafios. _A little to the 
south is Askeltan, where there are some recent but apparently 
no ancient ruins. South of Askeltan, to Bolafios, the country is 
very rough, and I could obtain no information of any important 
ancient settlements within it ; however, this region, as well as the 
valley south of Bolafios, seems well worthy of exploration. I 
have heard of ruins and even a graded pyramid near Tule, south 
and a little west of Askeltan; and the ruin known as Orcon, to 
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OBJECTS FROM THE TOTOATE GROUP OF RUINS, FROM THE TEPECANOS, AND 
FROM NEAR PUEBLO VIEJO 


Figs. 1-5, Shell nose-ornaments from the Totoate ruins; Fig. 7, A string of wampum from the Tepeca- 


nos; Fig. 8, A wooden figure, used by the Tepecanos in ‘sorcery ;’’ Figs 9-12, Lithomage fetishes, ob- 


tained from the Tepecanos; Fig. 13, Piece of a human skull from an ancient burial near Pueblo Viejo, 


southern Zacatecas, showing a double, artificial, probably post-mortem perforation. 
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the southeast of Askeltan, is less than a day’s travel from the latter 
pueblo, 


The usual lack of means and time, my unfitness for this class of 
work, and the existing Mexican laws — under which there is no re- 
straint to destruction, but a stern prohibition against taking any- 
thing away, even though purely for the benefit of science —all 
obliged me to make but flying visits where days and weeks of 
arduous labor should profitably be spent. Consequently, I am able 
to give only brief notes instead of such an exhaustive account as 
would, owing to the richness of the field, be of considerable value 
to Mexican archeology. 

Yet even from the little I was able to do it is plain that the 
region through which flows the Rio de Bolajios, between the towns of 
Mezquitic and Bolafios and very probably farther southward, was 
in some forgotten, though probably not very ancient time, the center 
of a considerable population ; and the remnants of the works of this 
people, and especially the objects recovered, speak in many ways of 
a high degree of culture peculiarly its own. If there were any sub- 
sequent ‘“ darbaros’’ here, such as the Spaniards described, they left 
no visible traces. I hope to be able to throw more light on the 
people when my physical studies are completed, as well as by the 
detailed description of the specimens to be published later; but it 
may be stated here that my further researches tend to identify the 
Totoate group of people with that great population which occupied, 
up to the Spanish conquest, the whole of northern Jalisco and 
southern Zacatecas, of which the great fortress of La Quemada was 
once the northernmost bulwark, facing the country from which de- 
scended the waves of Tepehuane and possibly other invasions. 

I wish here to acknowledge the valuable services rendered me, 
in connection with all my work in this region, by Don Cruz Vazquez 
del Mercado and by Sefiores Vicente Medrano and Genaro Santi- 
bafiez, of Mezquitic, Jalisco. 


THE TEPECANOS 


Previous Knowledge of the Tribe.-—The Tepecano Indians (plate 
XL11), the remnant of whom lives in northern Jalisco, is one of the least 
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known native tribes of Mexico, whether considered historically or 
in the light of present knowledge." The present causes of this lack 
of knowledge are the smallness of the tribe, the distance of the 
region occupied by it from any considerable white settlement, and 
the very rough character of the country and its approaches. In 
addition to this the Tepecanos are feared by their superstitious 
white neighbors, partly on account of a supposed ferocity and partly 
for their ‘ witchcraft,’ which hinders free intercourse and prevents 
the acquisition of much information concerning them. Even from 
their nearest neighbors one learns more imaginary tales and reports 
about the tribe than actual information. 

Historical references to the Tepecanos are very meager. The 
entire region from the river Tololotlan (Rio Grande) in the south 
to the town of Jerez in the north, a territory which in all proba- 
bility embraced the early home of the Tepecanos, was included in 
what is known as the “conquest of New Galicia.” The initial 
reduction of this province to Spanish power was accomplished in 
1530 by Ofiate and Chirinos, two of the captains of Nufio de Guz- 
man. The indefinite records of this conquest, which are particu- 
larly poor in allusions to distinct peoples, contain no direct refer- 
ence to the Tepecanos or to their country. 

When the tribe of Tepecanos is mentioned by the earlier writers” 
it is considered as a branch of the “ Chichimecan”’ family. Thus 
the only reference by Bancroft to this people is found among his 
notes on the ‘‘Chichimecos.” A direct reference to the tribe is 
found in Orozco y Berra.* According to this author (p. 279), 
“The Franciscan friars assure us in -their narrations that the 
monasteries which they founded at Colotlan, Nostic, and Chimal- 
titlan were situated in the regions belonging to the family of Teules- 
Chichimecos, who used a special language called Tepecano.” And 
again (pp. 284-285): “‘ But the same Teules-Chichimecos were sub- 
divided into fractions, with particular idioms. The first family were 


1The name is probably derived from the Nahua, in which language there are 
several terms from which such a derivation would be possible, as ¢efed/, ¢ hill or mountain’ ; 
aco, ‘above,’ on the top of’ ; zacath, ‘point’; and there may be others. The Tepe- 
canos call themselves also Hu-ma-kam or Hu-mat-kam, the meaning of which is close to 


‘the ones,’ ‘the people.’ 

2 Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. 1, pp. 617-644; direct reference, p. 628. 
See also vol. v, p. 347 et seq; reference to Herrera. 

8 Geografia de las Lenguas, 1864, pp. 279, 284-285. 
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the Cazcanes, who occupied the region above (or from) the Rio 
Grande, and their neighbors were the Tecuexes and the Tepecanos.”’ ' 

Orozco y Berra, usually so well informed, considered the Tepe- 
cano language to be extinct ; but on his map he allots to the tribe 
an extensive territory, much larger than it occupies today or has 
occupied within the memory of its oldest men. 

In 1826 Capt. G. T. Lyon crossed from Zacatecas to Bolafios 
and gave an account of his journey * without referring to the Tepe- 
canos. 

Of modern students of Mexican ethnology or archeology only 
Lumholtz has approached the Tepecanos ; he came within a day’s 
journey of Askeltan, met a few of the Indians, and collected a few 
words of their language. Dr Nicolas Leon, of the City of Mexico, 
published in 1902, through my incentive, a brief vocabulary of the 
Tepecano language, obtained through a padre from one of the 
nearby Mexican settlements. But the tribe, as well as the whole 
valley of the Rio de Bolajios, is, with the exception of the work 
here referred to, a virgin field for anthropology. 

Present Location. — Today the Tepecanos are confined to the 
pueblo of Askeltan* and to not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
square miles of the valley of the Rio de Bolajios and the adjacent 
mountains. The nearest white or other Indian settlements, of any 
moment, to the Tepecano country are Nostic on the north, Sta 
Catarina and San Sebastian (Huichol) on the west, Huilacaltitlan 
(few Tepecanos) and especially Bolafios on the south, Temastian 
(descendants of introduced Tlaxcaltecs), and, farther on, Totatiche 
on the southeast to east. 

Dwellings. —The pueblo of Askeltan consists of about forty 
dwellings, some of which are clustered ona low, rather unattractive 
hill or point, two-thirds of which are surrounded by the river, while 
others are scattered along the river itself. The village contains a 


1 <¢ Mas los mismos teules chichimecos se subdividian en fracciones, con idiomas par- 
ticulares. La primera familia que se presenta es la de los cazcanes, occupada el terreno 
desde el Rio Grande confinando con los tecuexes y los tepecanos.’’ 

2Lyon, Journal, London, 1828. 

3 Nahua azcat/, ‘ants’; ‘lan, ‘near,’ ‘near-by,’ ‘place of,’ containing many. The 
name appears as Azcatlan in the text and on the map of Jalisco by A. Garcia Cubas in 
his Atlas Metodico para la enseftada de la geografia de la Republica Mexicana, Mexico, 
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small, old, Spanish-built church, and in general has a sort of semi- 
civilized appearance ; this was further enhanced during the latter 
part of 1902 by the Tepecanos permitting a Mexican trader to 
settle in their pueblo for the first time in its history. 


The dwellings of the Indians, where not modified by Spanish 
usages, consist of one or two rather small, low structures, built 
from irregular, unworked stones, with or without mortar. Occa- 
sionally there is in addition a more or less open shed built from 
boughs. The roofs of the houses are gabled or A-shaped, as are 
those of all the more primitive Indian dwellings in Jalisco, Tepic, 
and Zacatecas. The houses consist of a framework of native bam- 
boo covered with zacate, or grass. A small separate group of such 
structures is usually surrounded by a rude stone enclosure. These 
dwellings are generally quadrangular, and the ruins of some of 
them are quite indistinguishable from the ancient ruins in that 
region. In the vicinity of the church are a few houses of more 
modern construction. 

Dress. — All the male Tepecanos dress in a loose, collarless 
blouse shirt made of the cheap, unbleached but durable Mexican 
muslin; and in loose pantaloons of the same material, reaching 
below the calves, but often worn rolled up much higher. The 
head is protected by a home-made straw hat, somewhat of the shape 
of the ordinary Mexican sombrero, but smaller; on the feet the 
men wear simple rawhide sandals. A few of the men have in addi- 
tion nice home-spun belts or pouches. The women wear a rather 
short muslin shirt, and a muslin or calico-skirt, but seldom (except 
when visiting or traveling) any head-covering and apparently never 
any sandals. The little children run about nude or in a long shirt ; 
older children dress like the parents. 

The hair of the men is worn trimmed from three to six inches 
in length, while the women wear their hair in braids down the back, 

There is no tattooing, and ordinarily, at least, no painting. Orna- 
ments are now almost wholly restricted to women and girls, and 
consist of cheap rings, earrings, and beads. 

Population. — The Tepecanos in the Bolafios valley estimate 
their entire number to exceed three hundred. Askeltan, which is 
their headquarters, could hardly accommodate more than about one 
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hundred and fifty inhabitants. A small Tepecano community some 
years ago emigrated from this neighborhood and _ now live near the 
Rio Santiago (Rio Grande). 

Occupation ; Food.—The tribe subsists almost entirely by agri- 
culture and on the native fruits, such as the pitaya, tufia, vamu- 
chile, and others. They cultivate maize (which is consumed mainly 
in the form of tortillas, but is also cooked whole), some beans, 
calabashes, and watermelons. For the watermelon they show a 
fondness equal to that of most Indians, and, it may be added, an 
equal disregard for its ripeness before eating. Some of the cactus 
fruits are dried in the sun on stones and preserved in corn-husks. 

The Tepecanos raise some sheep, goats, and cattle, and keep 
chickens; they also hunt and fish a little. A few of the men 
occasionally conduct a little trade or engage in work for others. 
There are no artisans. 

Ancient Money.—In 1898 I accidentally came across and finally 
obtained a small string of ancient shell beads, or wampum (plate 
XLI, 7), which the owner declared had still a definite exchange 
value, although they were used very rarely on account of their 
scarcity. 

Organization. —The Tepecanos are practically independent. 
They elect from their midst a “ gobernador’”’ and an “ alcalde,”’ who 
are nominally subject to the Mexican authorities, but they virtually 
do as they please. There are some indications of a more primitive, 
probably clanship, organization. 

There is no established school, no education; but several of the 
Tepecanos have learned in the neighboring pueblos more or less of 
reading and writing. 

Religion. — Occasionally a Catholic priest comes to hold a brief 
service in the village church and to baptize or to marry those who 
so desire. The Indians have apparently assimilated some of these 
usages into their own religion, somewhat in the manner that they 
have adopted some Spanish terms into their language; and so long 
as the visitor keeps within certain bounds he has no difficulty. 
After the padre has departed the Tepecanos resort very largely 
again to their primitive deities and fetishes, which are represented 
by objects of stone or of other material and which are kept carefully 
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hidden in their homes or in caves and sacred spots in the moun- 
tains. I have thoroughly reliable information of two quite large 
crouching lions of stone, with wide mouths showing teeth ;’ a stone 
cat- or leopard-like figure; and a stone snake, decorated with 
chaquira (beads). All these figures and two chaquira-decorated 
skulls are kept somewhere on or near the Cerro de la Liona (Lion 
mountain), a little south of Askeltan, and several times each year 
are brought to an artificial patio (court) on the summit of the high 
mountain and there used in certain dances or ceremonies. It is 
probable that these figures are ancient. I myself have obtained 
from the Tepecanos two probably ancient and one modern, small, 
lithomage figures, one representing the sun, one a chicken fetish, 
and the third a god of war; also a small stone disk with a hole 
in the center and radiating lines on the surface, probably represent- 
ing the sun. (See plate xLI, 9-12.) The esteem with which the 
Indians regard all the old objects found in the ruins, and even the 
ruins themselves, is remarkable. 

Twice every year, in the latter half of May and in September, 
the Tepecanos give guentas to the ‘great god” and other 
deities, the sun probably being foremost among them. These offer- 
ings consist of several kinds of sticks, to which are attached loose 
cotton, cotton-yarn ‘‘ badges,” feathers or beads, etc., or most often 
several of these objects together. The finished sticks are known 
as chi-ma-les, or ki-va-res. The latter term, I was told, is the proper 
Tepecano one, but the former is heard much more often. (Plate xLi11.) 

There are two principal varieties of chimales, namely, those with 
and those without the ‘“‘ badges.’’ The differences in the two classes, 
as well as the many individual modifications, are, so far as my in- 
formant could tell, more of an esthetic than of a symbolic nature, 

Two kinds of sticks are used — one thin, looking like a split 
bamboo, from four to ten inches long ; the other of light, white, na- 
tive wood, much more common, is cylindrical, about three-quarters 
of an inch thick and from nine to fourteen inches in length, pointed 
at one end and blunt at the other. 


1 From the latest description obtained, these figures must be similar to those of which 
I found the remnants in the ruins on the Cerro de Colotlan, a few miles north or Askeltan, 
above described. 
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The cotton used is a native variety and is cultivated by the Tepe- 
canos for ceremonial uses only. It is used loose and made up into 
a moderately thin yarn. The loose cotton is wrapped about the 
chimale stick, or about the ends of the ribs of the badges, or hung 
on the stick in tufts or in the form of pendants. It represents 
clouds and is used particularly on the May chimales as a pager 
offering for ‘“‘ good”’ clouds and water. 

The badges vary in size, some being over five inches in wer’ 
They are generally plain white, but sometimes they are colored in 
two tints, pale blue and red being mostly employed. The col- 
ored and white yarn, where the two are employed, alternate in 
bands, when there are no other figures. In shape most of the badges 
are hexagonal ; others are diamond-shaped, and in one instance I 
found a cylindrical one. Although I questioned the Tepecanos on 
this point a number of times (and I had the same experience among 
the Huichols), I was unable to learn that these badges had any 
significance other than that they are “nice” and “agreeable” to 
the deities. 

The feathers are mostly, although not exclusively, those of a 
species of hawk; they may be used singly or in bunches, fastened 
to the top of a stick and pointing upward, or hanging as pendants. 
The beads fastened to the chimales represent money and form a 
figurative tribute to the deity. The most valued beads are those of 
shell, found in the old ruins, but glass beads also are used. Oc- 
casionally a diminutive bow and arrows are attached to the chimale 
as pendants.’ 

The Tepecanos have several definite spots where, from season 
to season, they deposit their czmales by sticking the sharp edges into 
the ground. One of these shrines, to which an Indian led me and 
whence came the chimdles here illustrated (plate xLu1) as well as a 


1The Tepecano chimé/es differ from those of the nearby Huichols in a number of 
particulars. They are mostly of larger size ; the thick stick is not used by the Huichols ; 
the use of cotton and especially of cotton-yarn badges is almost restricted to the Tepe- 
canos ; the shape of the badges among the Tepecanos is much more frequently hexagonal 
than among the Huichols, who generally make the diamond-shaped ones ; the Huichol 
badges are rarely if ever plain white, those of the Tepecanos quite often ; the beads are 
much more common in Tepecano badges ; and, finally, among the Huichols the use of the 
badges is much more extended than it is among the Tepecanos. 
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number of others in the American Museum, is a small, artificial 
structure of stone, partly covered but open eastward, con- 
structed on the top of the main portion of the wall of the large patio 
in the ruin of the Cerro de Colotlan, a few miles north of Askeltan. 
It seems that each such depository belongs to a certain group of 
individuals. Here the men come after the middle of each May and 
deposit their chtmales, each man his own and separately, with prayers 
for abundant water (on which their crops depend), but only “ pure” 
water, and for freedom from tempests, disease, and other malevolent 
things. The cotton and badges and pendants are conceived as rep- 
resentatives or messengers of this prayer; the feathers symbolize 
the desired swift flight of the prayer, while the beads are an expres- 
sion of a consciousness of indebtedness and a figurative tribute. 
This much could I gather from the discourses of my informant. 
During September (any part of the month, the end of the rainy 
season) and before the harvest festa, new chimales are made, 
and each individual, again the men only, passes the prepared sticks 
in a certain way around the head and body for “ purification,” then 
gives thanks to the deities and deposits his chzmal/e. At times the 
chimale is used for supplications other than those here mentioned, 
and even in sorcery. Gourds, to which beads and cotton are 
pasted, are also deposited as offerings at the same places as the 
chimales. 


Sorcery. — The Mexican neighbors of the Tepecanos greatly 


fear the latter on account of their supposed powers in sorcery. On 
one occasion I met two individuals each of whom knew of some 
‘“idols’”’ of the tribe, but both refused all offers to lead me to the 
locality for fear the Tepecanos would revenge themselves by causing 
the right arm of the informant to wither. Eventually, on my last 
expedition, Don Nicolas, an exceptionally honest and intelligent 
ranchman who knows the Tepecanos better than any of their other 
neighbors (a part of his ranch being situated very near Askeltan), 
brought to me a wooden figure (plate xL1, 8) found in a cave where 
it had been deposited by one of the Indian sorcerers. This figure, I 
was assured, was a faithful representation of a certain Mexican who, 
some time before, did some injustice tothe Tepecanos. One of the 
sorcerers of the tribe made the figure, affixed it to a plumed stick 
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or chimale, and deposited it in the cave from which it was later 
taken. The Mexican was soon afterward taken sick ; but another 
Tepecano told of the figure, and as soon as this had been torn 
from the stick and removed from the cave the man rapidly recovered. 

The harm-belief need not of course be considered ; but what is 
of particular interest is the fact (of which, after all I heard on the sub- 
ject and with the wooden image in my hand, there can not be much 
doubt) that the Tepecanos actually practise some ‘“ witchcraft” cere- 
mony. This is probably a form of prayer which, like every other 
more important prayer, is represented by a prayer-stick and other 
object and deposited in one of the sacred shrines. 

Traditions— Among the Tepecanos there is one old man, 
highly regarded by all, for whom, on account of his wisdom and 
general behavior, I could think of no more fitting term than ‘“ Nes- 
tor” ; and, curiously enough, he has been known to the others, ever 
since my first visit, as Nestor Aguilar. (He isthe oldest man in the 
group of Tepecanos in plate x11.) According to this sage, — and 
he talked in the assembly and with the expressed approval of a 
number of the other men, —the Tepecanos came a long time ago 
‘from the north, from a Kio Colorado,' and were of the same people 
as the darbaros there. Those of Nostic were originally Tepecanos, 
but later became mixed with other people and talked their ‘lengua 
Mexicana.’* The Tepecanos extended to the Borego and Mesitas 
[both now apparently ancient ruins]. The Borego settlement was 
very old. Askeltan, Temastian, Acapulco, Huila (Huilacatlan), 
Santa Catarina, and Nostic were once occupied by branches of the 
same nation, who were originally a part of the Wecos.3 The dar- 


1As J found later there is a river of this name near the northwestern boundary of 
Durango and Chihuahua. In a part of its valley lived (and a few remnants still live) the 


northern Tepehuanes. 

2 Lengua Mexicana among the natives invariably means the Nahua or ‘ Aztec’’ 
language ; the Spanish is known only as the ‘‘ Castellano.’’? On my last expedition to 
the region I found two old men, apparently pure-blood survivors of the early Indian 
inhabitants of the country, one in Nosticand one in Huejucar (a day’s journey north- 
eastward), both of whom informed me that their forefathers spoke the ‘‘ Mexicano.”’ 
I should add that all the native names in this section are Nahuan. 

3This was mentioned by Nestor in 1898. In May, 1902, while revisiting Santa 
Catarina, which, so far as our knowledge goes, was a pure Huichol pueblo, I came 
across a number of old petroglyphs, such as are found in the ruins a little north of Askel- 
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baros made war on the Tepecanos, but were repulsed. Then 
those of the Borego warred with those of Askeltan. It is long 
since this war took place, but it was after the white men came. 
The cause of it was a miraculous image of San Lorenzo which 
both villages claimed. Askeltan was then for a time called San 
Lorenzo. The pueblo received the name of Askcltan, from askeles, 
‘ants,’ on account of the many people who lived there —as many 
as ants. The Tepecanos were themselves once daréaros after 
coming from the north.” 

A good deal more is known by the old man and by other Tepe- 
canos, but it is rather dangerous ground to tread upon and should 
be left to students better qualified for such a line of investigation. 

Social Customs. — No marriage is allowed until after puberty. 
The husband not infrequently takes two wives, but a woman has 
never two husbands. There is a little marital infelicity and some 
irregular prostitution. 

The Tepecanos denied the occurrence of suicide in their tribe. 
They hurt or even kill each other occasionally, but only when 
made drunk by sofol or teguila. Transgressions are usually of a 
minor character and the punishment is either incarceration or lash- 
ing. A murderer, if caught, is delivered to the Mexican authorities. 

In the last century, during periods of disturbance, several of the 
men became highwaymen and were killed by the Mexicans. 

The dead were formerly buried in caves, but now many remains 
are interred in an old as well as in a new cemetery at Askeltan. 

Intellectual Qualities. — After one has gained the confidence of 
the Tepecanos and they recognize in him a friend, and particularly 
one who does not deceive them, they become pleasant, display keen 
intelligence, and even become close companions ; under these con- 
ditions they are in every way preferable to the ordinary Mexicans. 
But to reach such a stage of acquaintance and to retain the con- 
fidence of the Tepecano (owing, no doubt, to the usual experience 
of the Indians with whites) is quite a difficult matter, as may be seen 
from the following : 


tan, for which the Huichols could offer no explanation except that they were made by 
‘‘other people.’? The term mecos is well known to the Tepecanos and to other natives 
in that part of Jalisco and in southern Zacatecas. 
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I made, in all, three brief visits to the Tepecanos, one in 1898 
and two in 1902; and as every one warned me of the suspicious 
nature of the people, I chose but a single guide and companion, Sr 
Cruz Velasquez. 

On reaching Askeltan, in the first week of May, 1898, we found 
the town almost deserted, most of the inhabitants having gone to 
the sierra to pick the ripening pitayas. We saw a few women 
from afar, but, on perceiving us, these immediately sought seclusion, 
so that aside from a female patient to whom I was brought later, I 
did not see on this first visit, which occupied two days, a single 
woman make her appearance. The few male inhabitants, whom we 
found after some search, received us with much reserve and ap- 
parent distrust of our intentions, which we did not succeed in over- 
coming for many hours. We were conducted to the gobernador, or 
head of the village, who, after receiving some gifts, gave us one of 
his huts for shelter. 


As an illustration of the distrust which the Indians felt toward 
us, I may mention that for more than half a day we were unable to 
buy, in the entire village, even with the aid of our host, a single goat, 
sheep, chicken, or egg, although there was no scarcity of such things 


in the settlement, and indeed we were thus restricted in our purchases 
of the necessaries of life even after promising to make a general feast 
with the things bought. Gradually, however, the distrust gave way 
to kinder feelings. The people learned that I was a physician, and 
some called me to see the wife of one of the men who was very ill 
with malaria. Later the husband of the patient brought us as a gift a 
gourd full of fine tufias (cactus fruit), and all became more friendly. 
Finally, when evening came, the house and the yard were filled 
with visitors, and the latter part of the evening and the following day 
were spent in complete confidence with all those who were in the 
village —the women, however, still remained in hiding. The 
Indians, some of whom were brought from the nearer mountains 
by their friends, surrounded us at all hours, and I was able to 
measure them and to make inquiries at pleasure. They even prom- 
ised me two skulls which they kept in the village for certain of their 
ceremonies, but during the night these were spirited away to the 
mountains. 
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My second visit, in the spring of 1902, was very pleasant and 
profitable. I was enabled to record more physical data and also to 
make photographs ; but the women, although they did not run away 
nor hide, still remained sufficiently distrustful to prevent me from 
measuring or photographing them. On my third visit (toward the 
close of 1902) the mere repetition of my visits and some photographs 
of individuals of the tribe which I brought with me, aroused new 
suspicions ; all of which shows the care necessary in dealing with 
such people and indirectly reflects anything but credit on their 
past relations with the whites. 

Medical and Physiological. — Information on these subjects, ex- 
cept where they bore on certain ceremonies, was given by the 
Tepecanos without hesitation. 

The tribe, according to the information obtained, increases but 
little, if any, on account of the high death-rate. The most frequent 
caus?s of death among the adults are “fever” (in all probability 
typhoid), calentura, dysentery, and ‘‘a chest disease of short dura- 
tion accompanied with pain and fever” (probably pneumonia). 
Calentura is quite prevalent." The mortality of children is large, 
and is due chiefly to intestinal disorders, often caused by eating 


unripe melons and other fruits. Calentura is also frequently fatal 
among children. 
Smallpox has appeared occasionally and its ravages caused 


numerous deaths. 

A certain percentage of women die as a result of accident or 
from disease while pregnant, or at or shortly after childbirth. 

The most common minor affections among the Tepecanos are 
pains in the joints (rheumatism ?), headaches, some vertigo (the 
latter two mainly the effect of drinking to excess, which is not 
frequent, or of calentura), and conjunctivitis. Tumors occur occa- 


1 Calentura is a form of malaria, usually with frequent attacks. The disease is com- 
mon among other Mexican tribes and attacks also the whites. It is usually a chronic 
disease, against which the Indians employ the fa/o amargo (native quinia) and other 
herbs, but not always with success. The patients become very debilitated and are obliged 
to keep to bed. Anzmia and emaciation follow, and may result in death. In most 
cases, however, restoration to health, after the sixth or eighth week of the malady I was 
told, slowly takes place. The disease attacks people of all ages and may recur in the 
same patient. 
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sionally. Insanity is very rare and is believed by the natives to be 
incurable. 

The materia medica of the Tepecanos consists of many herbs, 
and, when these fail, of certain ceremonies. The herbs most com- 
monly used are palo amargo (native cinchona), herba de San 
Antonio, and oak-leaves, for calentura; palo mulato, mainly for 
pains; /z-ku-li (obtained from the WHuichols), vervena, rosa de 
castilla, the root of ko-ho-te, the seed of ci*ci-va, etc. 

There is no higher degree of surgery, but the Tepecanos can well 
take care of broken limbs. 

If a patient does not improve, the medicine-man is called. 
When he comes the patient lies down; the medicine-man prays 
and talks to the winds and spirits; then he lights a cigarette, 
draws in the smoke, and applies his mouth to the painful part of 
the body, which he bites a little or sucks, then puffs the smoke 
away from the patient, and spits into his own hands. With the 
saliva comes usually some small object,—a cactus spine, a little 
stone, or the like,— which the medicine-man either breaks up in his 
palm or throws into the fire. He then throws away the saliva. 
Occasionally the medicine-man gives also some remedy internally ; 


but his prayers and touches, especially with the fingers moistened 
with saliva, and the exercises of his magic power are the essentials. 


Conception generally follows very soon after marriage. Most 
women have four to six children, but there are some who have given 
birth to ten or even twelve. Only a few women are naturally sterile ; 
others, I was assured, induce artificial sterility by means of herbs. 
Artificial abortion, also by means of herbs, I was told is not very 
rare. 

The period of gestation lasts, according to the Tepecanos, nine 
months with a boy, but only seven or eight months with a girl. 
The mother has no means of guessing the sex of the child before 
parturition. The period of gestation is reckoned from the last 
menstruation. There are women who give birth to a child every 
year, and there are many who become pregnant before the last child 
is weaned. 

Infants are suckled generally up to two years of age, though in 
not a few instances considerably later ; but in addition they partake 
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also of all the kinds of food which the mother eats as soon as they 
can masticate a little. As among all Indians, the health of the child 
is often sacrificed through the desire of fully satisfying its appetite, 
and whatever the degree of medical skill in the tribe, there is, in- 
explicably, no knowledge or practice of prevention. 

Children walk when about one year of age; they do not begin 
to talk before eighteen months or two years. The Indian mother 
does not stimulate the talking of her child as the white mother 
does. Before walking the Tepecano children crawl like white chil- 
dren, or even run a little on all fours.! The first dentition occurs 
most frequently in the latter part of the first year, in a minority of 
cases at about six months. 

The occasional mother who “has no milk”’ nourishes her infant 
on the milk of goats or cows. 

Parturition is generally accomplished with the aid of one or 
more related or friendly older women. There are no professional 
midwives, and the woman in childbirth is not secluded from her 
family or friends. 

The average labor occupies about twelve hours. The woman 
is usually delivered squatting on her knees and toes, or on knees and 
toes and hands, with the lower limbs separated. In difficult labor 
the husband or brother will encircle her abdomen from behind with 
his arms and try to expel the child by pressure, which is continued 
without intermission as long as the man or the woman can stand 
it. If this heroic treatment does not accomplish the purpose, the 
medicine-man is called, and he proceeds with the woman much as 
with any other patient, but gives her at the same time a decoction 
of herba buena or rosa de castilla. 

The new-born begins to suckle usually within two hours after 
birth. The infant is washed at once with luke-warm water, but the 
mother is not thoroughly cleansed until after four days. Women 
often have “fever” after confinement, which sometimes results in 
death. The abdomen of the mother is bandaged with the ordinary 


man’s faja.2, After confinement the woman is urged to remain abed 


11 have seen this on several occasions among the Mexican Indians as well as among 
the Indians of southern United States. 
2 A woolen belt, ordinarily two or three inches in width and from two to four yards 


long. 
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as long as possible, and she generally stays indoors eight to fifteen 
or even thirty days. 

Meal times and food are not so regular as among the whites ; 
this, however, is the rule among all Indians. Intoxicating drinks, 
as with other Indians, have a rapid and, in the beginning, generally 
exhilarating effect. Tobacco is used very moderately. As all In- 
dians, the Tepecanos are good travelers. In pacing, two steps (from 
one mark of one foot tothe next mark of the same) are counted as one. 
Both the men and the women are good although not steady workers. 

ysical Characteristics. — However interesting the Tepecanos 
may be ethnologically, they are even more so from the point of 
view of physical anthropology. They are the shortest in stature 
and the most brachycephalic of all the Mexican tribes north of lati- 
tude 21°. They show quite close physical relation with the Tepe- 
huanes, Huichols, Coras, southern Jalisco (Tuxpan) Nahuas, and 
Opatas, but this relation does not amount to tribal identity. My 
investigations afford reason for the belief that all of these people, 
as well as those now wholly or nearly extinct throughout Jalisco, a 
large part of southern Zacatecas, much of Durango, at least parts 
of Sinaloa and Sonora, and many now scattered over even a much 
wider radius, descended from one physical souche or type ; but this 
subject will be more appropriately treated in another place. 

The physical appearance of the Tepecanos, aided by but not 
wholly due to their costume, is such that many of them can be 
quite easily distinguished from the Huichols ; yet there are among 
the Huichols, as well as among the other tribes above mentioned, not 
afew individuals who, if met near Askeltan, would be taken for 
typical Tepecanos. 

Almost all the Askeltan natives appear short and rather thick- 
set. The color of the skin is generally a medium brown, not far 
from the ordinary mulatto tint, but with a slightly greater tinge of 
red than of yellow. The women are not lighter than the men, and 
some of them, as shown by their bare arms and the upper part of 
the chest, have the identical, fine, slightly reddish-brown common 
among pure blood Indians of the United States. The hair, as in 
other Indians, is of the same color as the black mane of a horse, 
The eyes are dark brown, hazy, conjuctive yellowish. 
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The heads of the Tepecanos are generally rather large, rounded, 
regular, and free from artificial or other deformity. The face is usually 
quite broad and seldom handsome, but it increases in interest or 
pleasantness ‘with animation. The forehead is generally of good 
height and breadth, occasionally sloping backward in its upper half. 
The malar bones are large, but not excessive. In men the nose is 
quite short and broad, but not low or thick as in the negro; it is of 
moderate dimensions and of a nicer form in the women. The lower 
part of the face is generally strong. There is little, if any, facial 
but more of alveolar prognathism. The supraorbital ridges are well 
marked and in some individuals are large. The eyeslits are nearly 
as straight as in the whites to slightly oblique. The bridge of the 
nose is usually moderately convex ; the point is generally blunt and 
thick, and frequently, especially in the older ones, overhangs some- 
what the nasal septum and the borders of the nasal openings (pen- 
dant point) ; or the whole septum shows a descending inclination. 
The mouth is large. In the majority of cases the lips are slightly 
thicker than those of whites, but never like those of negroes. The 
chin is rather broad and of medium prominence, never receding. 
Both the upper lip and the chin in men are covered with straight, 
rare, rather coarse, black hair, from two to five centimeters in 
length. As among Indians generally, no beard grows on the 
sides of the cheeks. The teeth are well developed and regular. 
The ears are of medium size and well formed, but the lobules are 
in some cases attached. The body is generally regular and strong, 
the chest well developed and rather deep at the base. The hands and 
feet of the Tepecano men are well formed, somewhat short, not 
large. The toes gradually recede in size from the first. The legs 
are of almost the medium dimensions of those of whites, not so 
small as among other Indian tribes. 

Without entering into further detail in this place, I append three 
brief tables which illustrate certain of the physical characters of 
the Tepecanos compared with those of several other tribes of 
northern Mexico. The relation of all these is obviously very 
close. The Tepehuanes as well as the Opatas show a larger pro- 
portion of mesocephaly, which is probably due to admixture with 
their neighbors, the meso- to dolicho-cephalic Tarahumares. It is 
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quite possible that the Tepecanos were originally but a part of the 
once great Tepehuane tribe and that their name is but a slight per- 
version of the term “ Tepehuano.” 


Physical Characters of the Tepecanos Compared with Those of Other 
Tribes of Northern Mexico 


STATURE 


153-155 
155-160 
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NASAL INDEX 


TEPECANOS SOUTHERN | SO. JALISCO | OPATAS 
TEPECANOS SOUTHERN | JALISCO OPATAS, 
(27) TEPEHUANES NAHUAS | SONORA 


Average 83.6 


There remains the question whether the immediate ancestors of 
the Tepecanos dwelt at Totoate, Torreon, etc. This question 
physical anthropology can answer only so far as to assert that they 
are of the same type of people; but whether they are of the same 
tribe can be determined, if at all, only by archeologic and ethno- 
logic research. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE TEPECANOS 

The majority of the people, particularly the women, know but 
little Spanish ; among themselves they employ the Tepecano dialect. 
The language sounds more pleasant than do some other Indian 
languages. It is quite easy to follow and reproduce the sounds 
and to distinguish many of the words. There are no harsh con- 
structions and no unpleasant or unusual inflections of the voice ; the 
pronunciation, however, differs slightly with different persons. I 
append to these notes a brief vocabulary and some phrases and 
sentences collected by me during intervals in my somatological 
work ; and I give also for comparison a few words obtained later 
among the southern Tepehuanes of the district of Santa Maria de 
Ocotan, Durango. The terms were obtained in both cases from a 
group of men, which is safer than similar information from any 
single individual ; they were also repeated by me to the men and 
only when easily understood were allowed to stand. 

There is no doubt that a good linguist, in a reasonable time 
and without much expense, could conduct among this people, as 
among several other remnants of north Mexican tribes, a work of 
much value. 

Tepecano Vocabulary and Examples of Speech, with some Equivalents in 
the Southern Tepehuane Dialect’ 

Norte. — In recording the Indian language, not being an expert lin- 
guist I found great difficulty in using the English alphabet, so finally em- 


1The Southern Tepehuane equivalents follow the Tepecano words and are enclosed 
in parentheses. 
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ployed that of my native language, the Czech, in which I found very 
nearly all the sounds used by the Tepecanos, as well as by other Mexican 
tribes. Most of the sounds of the letters in this alphabet, as well as in 
those of the various Slavonic languages, are identical with the Spanish 
and Latin (continental) sounds, but there are a number of additional 
letters with sounds that represent exactly what is most difficult to repre- 
sent with the English alphabet. In order to avoid all confusion I present 
herewith the exact and unvarying sound of every letter employed. 


THE ALPHABET 


as a in marrow. 

as a in mar, garden. 

as in dad/. 

has the sound the nearest ap- 
proach to which in English 
can be expressed by ¢s or / ; 
it is found pure in such Latin 
words as fercius ; it isa clear 
elementary sound, not a com- 
bination. 

has a softer, moister sound than 
c, and stands intermediate 
between this and ¢; it, as 
well as 5, is common in other 
Indian languages, as_ the 
Hopi. 

as ch in cherry. 

as in dull, dollar. 

or soft @, has a sound the near- 
est approach to which in 
English is probably the com- 
bined sound of the @ and 7 in 
some words with the combi- 


nation of die. 

as in det, tempest. 

as éin féte. 

as in Faust, fish. 

as in gall, get. 

as in home, hot. 

as in the German Jérauchen, 
lachen. 

as in “ily, 

as Zin machine. 

as in the German language, as 
Jesu; it is used where in 
English y would be employed. 

k, as in kine, peak. 


as in Zon, tool. 

as in mother, boom. 

as in near, bean. 

has a nasal sound somewhat 
similar to wg, as in many 
Chinese words. 

as gv in the French mignon, or 
that of 7 in pinion. 

as in mother, or as wu in sun. 

as in strong, or as a in ball. 

as in peak, heap. 

as in rain, tear. 

is a difficult, soft, vibrating 
sound, the nearest approach 
to which in English can be 
made by the combination 
rz; yet in the true 7, which 
is common to many Indian 
languages, no trace of z or s 
is audible. 

as in sadt, last. 

as sh in she, hush. 

as in fear, meat. 

is soft ¢ corresponding to the 
soft 

as ou in Louis. 

as in tooth. 

as in very, weave. 

as in English (from which it is 
adopted). 

is closely related to 7, but has a 
broader sound, as that of y 
in Styria. 

is a prolonged y. 

as in sentth, Zulu. 

as in azure. 


1, 

m, 

Nn, 

i, 

a, 7 

a 

| 

0 

C, 

r, 

¢, 

s, 

§, 

é, | 

a 
d, 

u, 

i, 

w, 

y; 

Z, 
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I. NOUNS. 

Father, ta-ta (hin-éat). son, a-li. 
mother, na-na (hin-an). daughter, a-li. 
brother, en-ha-don, ha-diin (hin- children, ma-ma-li. 

ci8). grandfather, ba-ba-li. 
sister, en-ha-don, en-mow-da (hin- grandmother, ka-ha-li. 

zi-kO). man, ti-dt, ti-dn. 
brother of my father ) had-ni-den ta- woman, wo-if. 
sister of my father |  ta-pe. brother of my mother ) had-ni-den ni- 

sister of my mother } na-pe. 

Old man, ko-li-gi-ja. a dead person, i$-mig. 
old woman, 0o-ki-gi-ja. child, ar. 
priest [padre], om-og [‘‘head’’]. pretty girl, Zap-mas. 
god [one of the gods), si-do-kam. another one [person], gu-maj. 


Head, um-6gh [initial and termi- Jdeard, mustache, um-tum-wo. 
nal gh in all feeble]. eye, uM-wuj. 

neck, um-baik-tow. ear, um-na-nak. 

chest, um-bas. nose, um-dak. 

hand, wm-nob. “if, um-tun. 

foot, um-ton. : tooth, um-ta-tam. 

jinger, wm-dé-do [from Spanish]. tongue, um-niin. 


Jingernail, um-host. chin, um-kas. 
hair, um-kip. 


Deer, el-suj-mar, ko-kon. (so-i- ig, ek-vi-mar. 
ma-k. ) guatl, to-so-ru-i. 
dog, g0-gos. chicken, ta-vu-a. 
bird, Eu-vit. (u-é.) goose, ha-a. 
sheep, to-tok. cat, mi-so. 


Day, ta-tab, te-Si-ma-5i. (ta-ndk.) month, hu-mat mas-za. (ma-san.) 
night, to-ka, t’-ka’, te-wa-tok. (to- year, hu-mat oj-da. (ma-km.) 
kak. ) 
week, humat si-man [probably from 
Spanish semana]. 


Sun, to-nor. (hin-te-hdg. ) village, ki-da-or, ki-dagh-ra, 
moon, mas-za. (ma-san. ) Askeltan, Ki-dagh-ra.' 
star, hOp-pa. (hu-wag.) hat, mo-bar. 


1 The Tepecanos themselves generally use the term A7-dagh-ra, signifying ¢¢ village.’ 
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earth, bi-t-d, oj-da-kam. 
wer. ) 

water, sir-di, tsii-di, si-di. ha-va 
[from Sp. agua?]. (sur-de-i.) 

stone, ho-daj. (hor-da-ji. ) 

(u-iic. ) 


(den- 


tree, US. 
fire, taj. 
road, voi [from Spanish voy, I go?]. 
arrow, U-u. 

bow, gat. 

wood, ko-ag. 

house, ki-ta-mi. 

great house, gu-wa-ak. 

roof, wa-ak, wa-ah. 

room, bid-wa-ak. 
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muslin pantaloons, hi-na-twaf-kar. 
health, Sav-hu-van. 

sky, g-t-wafi-gi. 

Inferno, ne-zi-ko-6k. 

cold, i§-tu-ti-pi. 

lightning, hp-tg-wa. 

thunder, ne-6-ki-him. 

darkness, sa-sa-va-Ci. 

sickness, kog-da-ra. 

malaria (calentura), i8-to-kok-da. 
the mountains, hok-km-dam. 
maize, han. 

tostilla, sa-mit. 

a laborer, dad-ge. 

a word, ni-jok. 


II, PRONOUNS. 


J, a-ne, al-ne, an-te, a-ni. 
thou, a-pe. 
he, she, it, ap-te. 


III. ADJECTIVES 
Good, e-3i-db, a-me-fi-dn. 

better, e-me-fap-to). 

bad, e-a-nu-ob, ja-map-toj [worse ?] 
small, li$-puk. 

great, large, gi-eh. 

stout, fat, sav-lak. 

thin, $i-gak-kam. 


White, i8-ta-kam. 
black, e&-td-kam. 
yellow, e-Sam-kam. 


(5-€o-a. ) 
(Stuk. ) 
(i-Sa-vam. ) 


One, u-ma, hu-maj, hii-mat.’ 
[the terminal x but slightly audi- 
ble].) 

two, gdk. (godk.) 

three, vajk. (vajk.) 


(ma*" 


we, a-tip, te-ti. 
they [male or female], hu-ga. 


AND NUMERALS. 
high, tob. 

sweet, eS-maj-ka-kam. 
bitter, Si-wu-kam. 
warm, nis-ho-ok. 
much, vi-ja. 
many, muj 


Spanish]. 


[probably from the 


green, tyr-do-kam. 
blue, e-tyr-do-kam. 
red, eZ-wuk-kam. 


(tu-ii-da. ) 
(Si-wuk. ) 


(ma-ko. ) 
Sta- 


Jour, ma-ko, ma-ko-ba. 

five, e3-to-man. 
mam. ) 

six, Sev-uma, Siv-hupnaj. 
ma"). 


(¢a-mam, 


(Si-hu- 


1 Most of the Tepecanos know the numerals only up to six ; only a few old men know 
them up to ten; numerals higher than ten could not be obtained at all. 
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seven, Sil-gok. (Siv-gok. ) nine, Si-mako. (Sim-mako. ) 
eight, Si-vajk. (Siv-bejk, Siv-vajk.) ma-huf. (mam-buS.)' 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Today, u-wi-mo. (now-if.) last year, hm-ak. 
tomorrow, Wwu-i-mo, as-ta-wi-mo 

[Spanish hasta ?]. (wuj-mok.) wp f 
day after tomorrow, asta-ma-Si-je-va, far, ko-ra. (mk.) 

dog-ma-Si-jeva. yes, a-a-a. (hn-do.) 
yesterday, ta-kab, ta-kav. (ta- wo, ja-ni. (¢a-m, ¢am-mo.) 

kav. ) what, a-$a-psu-po-haj-da. 


hau-a, maj-ka-va. 


V. VERBS.? 
Z go, an-ty-ki-hi, an-te-va-hi. (afi- 7 Aave, a-ni vi-ja, a-ni ni-vi-ja. 
va-hi. ) he has [or holds}, 3i8-ton. 
am, al-ne. know, an-te-Smat, a-ni-Smat, 
thou [ you] art, ape. a-niS-to-mat-ys.* 
it ts, u-iS, thou [you] knowest, a-ne-am-to- 
I say, au-te po-toj. mat-ys, a-pe-miS-to-mat. 
thou [ you] sayest, a-ni po-toj. he [the other one] knows, g-ma- 
he says, ap-te po-toj. jis-to-mat-ys. 
we [nos todos] say, wu-e-Sir te-ti we [a//] know, wu-e-Sir, to-mat-ys. 
po-toj. want, a-ni, so-Si-mym, a-niS ho- 
shall say (1 shall tell to all], wiS chi, a-ni-Zak. 
au-te po-toj mii-ha-der. Tf cut, a-ni-hik-ta. 
I said yesterday, ta-kav au-te po-toj. / eat, au-te-va-to-hok. 
I return, an-ti-ba-nor. T hold, 


VI. COMPOSITION.* 


One man, hu-maj ti-6t. many women, muy wu-wo-if. 
two men, gok te-ti-ot. many children, muy a-ar. 
many men, muy ga-te-ti-dt. two years, gok oj-da. 

many sons, muy a-la-li. 


1 Higher Tepehuane numerals are: 11, de-wan-ma® ; 12, de-man-gok ; 20, ma®-dp, 
ma®-dm ; 40, gdk-om ; 50, gdk-om-de-man-buS ; 60, vajk-om; 100, Sta-mam-om. 

2 No infinitive was obtainable. 

3The terminal ys is ordinarily quite mute, and a similar condition is observable in 
other terminals. 

*These parts of speech do not seem to have quite such sharp, definite meanings as 
with us. Some of the versions are undoubtedly not quite literal ; they are equivalents, 
modified by the Indian mode of thought and usages of expression. 
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Greeting on meeting, Sav-hii-van 
[health]; en-gan-do Sav-hi-van. 

response to same, a-hwa-na-pe, who- 
pa-na-pe. 

How far ts it to Askeltan ? HO-3i5- 
mo-kor ki-dagh-ra ? 

It ts not far, Ja-m-ko-ra. 

It is very far, U-iz muy ko-ra. 


When are you going? Huyt-kat a- 
pso-hy-mi-ja ? 

When will you return ? Huys-kat a- 
ps-ha-gu-Sija ? 
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greeting on parting, ki-né-ki an-te- 
va-nor. 

greeting for * good night,’’ a-te-ti- 
hi-ro. 

Where are you going ? Pa-pe-c-ki- 
hi? 

I go to Askeltan, An-ty-ki-hi ki- 
dagh-ra. 

I went yesterday, Ta-kav-an-te-ki-hi. 

Where are you going ? Pa-pes-te- 
wa-hi ? 

Where did you go? Pa-mo pe-c-oj- 
ma? 


shall come tomorrow, Wu-¥-mo ne-ha-g-3i-ja. 
TI shall go tomorrow, An-te-wa-hi as-ta wy-mo, 


You travel very fast [Andas muy apriesa] 
You are a good traveler [Es muy andador]| 


Pta-ki-ja m-Sim-da. 


You returned promptly [ Pronto dios la vuelta], P-je m$-ma-tat oj-ma. 
TI shall go to Mezquitic tomorrow, Wu-¥-mo ni-chy-mi-ja wi-hok-tam. 
I go to the mountains, A-ni-wa-hi hok-kom-dam. 

I return from the mountains, An-ti-ba-nor hok-kom-dam-de. 
Tomorrow I go to the sierra, Wu-¥-mo hok-kom-dam ho-ni-hin-da. 

I went to the mountains yesterday, Ta-kav-an-ti-hi-mok hok-kom-dam. 
Two men go to the mountains, Gok tot am-hi-mi-ja hok-kom-dam. 
Many men go to the sierra, Muy am-hi-mi-ja hok-kom-dam. 


What news ts there ? Has-to 3i8-to 
mo-yn. 


There ts no news, Nada [Sp.] ni 
ha&-to. 


I shall tell tomorrow, after I have thought of it [given spontaneously : 
Yo le diré manana, voy apensarme|, Wu-¥-mo eu-pou-van em-tur-de 


ne-kau-te-me-mo. 


All of you know except myself [given spontaneously: Ustedes todos saben 
menor yo no se|, A-pe miS-to-mat a-nem-to-ma-tys. 


I do not want any one [given spon- 
taneously], Jam-ki-ja mem-ki-ho- 
hi. 

What is your name? [Como te 
“lames|, He-sap so-po-tdz ? 

Come to eat, Baj-to-hok. 


Bring a‘stone, Baj-Si-bu ho-daj. 

Make fire, Si-to-nad-taj. 

It ts cold, NiS-i$-chi-job. 

Fle drinks water, NeS-i$-to-nom tsi- 
di. 

T live here, A-ne-kid or-ki-jo. 
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J am eating, An-te-wa to-hok. I want to marry, NiS-ta-hon-tam. 
Give me, O-maj. 7 Somebody is dying [Se muere otro], 
He has malaria, Sis-ton i-to-hok- Te-a-po-mo gu-maj. 

da. I want to sleep, Ni8-i8-hO-Sim_ ko- 
Juan has much money, Juan muy vi- Sam. 

ja vaj-no. T want you much, A-ne-ni-Sim ho- 
That man has much money, Muy vi- chi. 

ja vaj-num ti-on. Lam a laborer, A-neS-to dad-gi. 
Go take a bath, Maj-kvo-to-a-té-po. Shoot there, A-ni-to-mo-ja. 
Give me a stone, O-maj ho-daj. 


VII. SONGS. 
A sacred song, of which the Tepecanos would not give a transla- 
tion, follows : 
Hauk ty-ta-vi ka-mi. 
Ci-hajn-da-du ka-mi. 
Ha-va gii-gr te-tu-wa-vo-ta i-po-oj-da-kam. 


The following incantation is sung “‘a/ sol y nube”’ (to the sun 
and cloud) at the commencement of the rainy season. It is usually 
much longer than given here (with variations and repetitions it may 
last, I was told, upward of two hours), but the construction is 
similar throughout, the first verse being repeated with each suc- 
cessive stanza. Owing to their imperfect Spanish, the Tepecanos 
were not able to give me a literal translation of the song, but 
apparently it is mainly a rejoicing at the coming of the rains on 


which depends the whole sustenance of the people. 


Ha-va-ii' tu-ta-vi ka-ma $i-hajn-di 
U te-a-ta wé-ve u-tu-ta-ve 
Ha-va g-t-wafi-gi [the heavens] oj-da-kam [the earth]. 


Ha-va-ii tu-ta-vi ka-ma $i-hajn-di 
Ha-va um-a-rafi-ghim 

Ha-va te-vag um-ti-tufi-ghim. 
Ha-va-ii tu-ta-vi ka-ma Si-hajn-di 
Ha-va t-wag hp-tg-wa [the lightning]. 


1 Ta-va may be an adaptation from the Spanish aga, although the present Tepecanos 
believe it to be a word of their own language. 


= 
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Ha-va-ii tu-ta-vi ka-ma Si-hajn-di 
Ha-va vp-gi-ve. 


Ha-va-i tu-ta-vi ka-ma $i-hajn-da 
Ha-va ne-6-ki-him [the thunder]. 


Ha-va-ii tu-ta-vi ka-ma $i-hajn-di 
Ha-va bi-wah wa-i-ta.! 


Another incantation of the Tepecanos, also sung before or at 
the beginning of the rainy season, and given to me by another man, 
is as follows: 

Ha-va ta-ta ha-li 6-li 

ka-ma Si-hajn-di, di-ka-ma. 
Ha-va g-tu-wan-gi 

u-tafi-a-vi, ojn-da-ka-ma. 
Ha-va tu-va-gi u-ta 

ha-vi o-in-da-ka-ma. 


The idiom, as will easily be seen on comparison, although re- 
lated particularly to the Tepehuane, and also to the Pima and the 
Nahua, presents numerous differences from each of the latter 
tongues. This fact would seem to indicate either an admixture of 


distinct languages or a long separation of people originally speak- 
ing the same dialect. 


EXPLORATIONS IN OTHER PARTS OF NORTHERN JALISCO 
AND IN ZACATECAS 


Tlaxcaltccos, — East of the Tepecanos are the rough mesas and 
barrancas of the district of Colotlan, and here in many spots are 
found traces of an ancient population. After almost a whole day 
of difficult journeying toward the east and slightly south from As- 
keltan one reaches a group of Indian pueblos known as Temastian, 
Azcapotzalco (about three miles east-southeast of Temastian), and 
Santa Rita (about seven miles nearly south of Azcapotzalco). One 
or two of these settlements are probably ancient, but as I learned 
from carefully preserved records, they were all peopled, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, by Tlaxcaltecs, who were introduced 
by the Spaniards for defense against the ‘“‘ Chichimecos.”” Thus, in 


1«« The water will now come from the sky.”’ 


XUM 
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the three villages there are examples, persisting with their intro- 
duced population to this day, of the pueblos fronterizos, which played 
such an important part in the pacification of the country. Judging 
from their physical characteristics, the present inhabitants of the 
three villages are no longer pure Tlaxcaltecs, but the result of a 
union of these and some of the “Chichimecs.” Nor do any of 
them now speak the old “‘ Mexicano.” There exist considerable 
friendship and even physical likeness between the natives of Temas- 
tian and the Tepecanos. 

Ruin Orcon. — About six leagues southwest from Azcapotzalco, 
in a barranca, there is, according to the natives, a large ruined 
pueblo named Orcon, or Cerro de Orcon, similar in character to 
the ruins north of Askeltan, with petroglyphs, pzedras labradas, 
etc. The inhabitants of Azcapotzalco, which is an old settlement, 
believe that Orcon was the original seat of those who founded their 
own pueblo. 

Ruin Momax.— Seven miles east-southeast of Santa Rita is a 
comparatively large and now Mexicanized town called Atolinga ; 
and four and a half leagues from here, in the broad valley that 
bears its name, lies the large old Mexican town of Tlaltenango. 
About five leagues north of the latter and nearly midway between 
it and Colotlan is an ancient ruin called Momax. The licenciate 
Romanez in Tlaltenango informed me that the ranchman on whose 
property the otherwise not pretentious ruin is situated, needing some 
stone, destroyed a mound and found in it many burned and also 
some unburned human bones, together with various art objects, 
among which was some good pottery. Sr Romanez preserved one 
of the skulls, which I was able to measure, and he also kept a few 
damaged pieces of the pottery, one of which I obtained for the 
American Museum. The pottery exhibits different forms, but has 
the same artistic paint-inlaid decoration as the best pottery from 
Totoate, and even somewhat similar figures. 

Natives of the Valley of Tlaltenango.— At Tlaltenango, and 
especially throughout the valley south of it, the proportion of Indian 
blood increases, and there are ranches and even pueblos where not 
a few apparently pure-bloods can still be found. These natives are 
probably largely the descendants of introduced Tlaxcaltecs, for 
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their facial and body type approach closely that common in Tlax- 
cala and in the valley of Mexico. A large and almost wholly native 
pueblo, of known origin, called San Pedro, lies in one of the tribu- 
tary valleys to the east of that of Tlaltenango, about half a day’s 
journey from Tlaltenango itself. I shall later recur to this village. 

Teul.\— A little less than a day’s horseback journey south- 
southwest from Tlaltenango lies the famous ancient settlement, 
religious center, and fortress of Teul, once the most important seat 
of the ‘‘ Teul-Chichimecs.”’ Just north of Teul itself are several old 
native villages, the inhabitants of which show not a little mixture. 
What is known as Teul today is a fair-sized Mexican town at the 
foot of the ancient settlement, which was situated on a high, isolated 
hill, scalable only with difficulty, just south of the present Teul. 
The hill consists of a base of steep and in places vertical walls; a 
broad, inclining, circular bank of land, trending eastward, on which 
is found a spring and a cave-reservoir of water ; and a large, conical 
elevation somewhat west of the middle. On the northern, eastern, 
and southern quarters of the belt-land are the remains of ancient 
Teul. These consist of mounds and large ruins with patios, as well 
as smaller ruins, all built of stone and in practically the same 
manner as the ruined structures of the Totoate group. The surface 
is everywhere overgrown and partly hidden by rank vegetation. 
The total area or mass of the ruin is not so great as one might 
expect from the notoriety of the place — it is smaller, for instance, 
than the ruins at the Banco de las Casas, south of Totoate — but 
there is no knowledge as to how much of Teul lay at the base of 
the hill, nor of how much has been obliterated by time and through 
the Mexicans. Enough remains, however, to deserve thorough 
exploration, for the largest mounds and structures have hardly yet 
been disturbed and appear to give promise of fruitful results to the 
archeologist. 

The soil about the ruins is rich in fragments of mostly crude, 
but also some rather nicely painted or incised pottery, and in 
chips of obsidian and other stones. A quite extensive part of the 
belt is cultivated. Human bones are found occasionally, but thus 
far none has reached any museum. I saw dug from the bank a 


1 See Mota Padilla, Flistoria de la Conguista, p. 57. 
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mesocephalic cranium, rather small, and in general of strong tex- 
ture. 

Among the few specimens which I obtained at Teul are the 
head of a small stone idol with a flat face and a small axe with 
an animal head carved in profile on the butt. The latter corre- 
sponds exactly with the axes from the Totoate group, as well as 
with the two from La Quemada, recently made known by Batres,' 
that have human or animal designs on the blunt end. 

Living Remnants of the “ Teul-Chichimecs.”’ — While at Teul I 
learned that two old villages of full-blood Indians were situated about 
six leagues west of Teul, and between the latter and the barranca 
of the Rio de Bolafios. These are San Lucas, or, as it is known 
to its inhabitants, Tepetitlan, and Tepisoac or Tepisoake. San Lucas, 
which lies about two leagues south of Tepetitlan, is probably the 
pueblo that Mota Padilla (page 58) speaks of as having been founded 
in 1530 by Ofiate, and in all probability was peopled by some of 
the inhabitants of Teul after the reduction of the latter place. At 
all events there is a tradition among the natives of Tepetitlan that 
their ancestors inhabited the Teul district before the whites came, 
and I found nothing to controvert this belief. The introduced 
Tlaxcaltecs and their ‘“‘ pucblos fronterizos’’ were situated a day’s 
journey to the north. 

On reaching Tepetitlan, which lies in a pleasant and fertile de- 
pression in the highlands, I found it entirely deserted. It is a vil- 
lage of moderate size, with the houses mostly scattered. The 
dwellings, which are of stone, or of stone’ and adobe combined, 
are all quadrilateral, with gable-shaped zacate roofs —a type of 
structure common throughout the entire region. The absence 
of the inhabitants was partly due to the corn harvest, but mainly, 
as we found later, to the suspicion that I might be a government 
agent coming as the result of a recent revolutionary plot. For- 
tunately I had with me a man (the owner of the Teul hill) in 
whom the Indians had more confidence than they usually have in 
white men, so that eventually a few were induced to return, while 
others were sought and measured in the cornfields. I include in 
full the measurements of five full-grown men, from which it will 


1 Visita a los monumentos argueologicos de La Quemada. 
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be seen that these Indians are of small stature, often with relatively 
broad head and face, and a quite broad and short nose, in all of 
which, as well as in general physical appearance, they closely 
approach the Tepecanos (plate xLiv, 1-3). 


Measurements of Men at San Lucas ( Tepetitlan) 


Approximate age. 30 55 35 65 42 
Height (cm. ). 156.0 158.5 161.9 165.5 165.9 
Head, diameter ant. - 

post. max. 17.0 18.3 18.7 18.35 19.5 
Head, diameter lat. max. 14.6 14.6 15.1 15.2 15.2 
Cephalic index. : 79.8 80.75 82.83 78.0 
Height of head from 

biauricular line. . 12.8 13.5 12.8 13.55 
Face, chin-nasion. 2 10.9 11.8 122 11.8 
Face, chin-crinion. : 17-5 18.8 be 17.0 
Diam. bizygom-max. : 13.4 13.6 14.5 
Diam. frontal min. : 10.2 10.1 
Diam. bigonial. 10.4 10.1 10.1 II.0 
Nose, height to nasion. ; 4.75 5.2 5-2 4-9 
Nose, breadth max. . 4.25 3-9 4.25 4.25 
Nasal index.’ 89.47 75.0 81.7 86.7 
Mouth, breadth. 5-8 5-9 6.0 
Hand, length. ; 18.2 ‘7.3 18.1 17.8 
Hand, breadth. ; 8.2 78 8.0 8.2 
Foot, length max. ‘ 25.6 23.6 25.4 25.2 
Foot, breadth max. ‘ 9-5 9.0 9-3 10.0 


Tepisoake, having been reported to be also deserted, was not 
visited ; but from what I could learn the two pueblos differ in 
nothing material. The only occupation of the natives of both is 
agriculture. All now speak Spanish, and even the old men could 
or would not inform me of any one who remembered any of the 
original language. The Indian name Tepetitlan is Nahua, as are 
practically all the native names in northern Jalisco and southern 
Zacatecas. Of Tepisoake I have not found the derivation. 

Other Probable Remnants of the “ Chichimecos.”’ —In a shallow 
valley about five leagues northeast of Teul and a little more 


1 Average nasal index of Tepecanos = 83.6. 
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than that distance southeast of Tlaltenango, near the foot of the 
Cerro Chino, lie two larger and still almost wholly native pueblos, 
known as San Miguel and San Pedro. Both were among the settle- 
ments founded by Offate in 1530." San Pedrois the larger village, 
numbering over a hundred men.” The principal occupation of the 
inhabitants of both settlements is agriculture. The dwellings are 
similar to those at Tepetitlan; the mode of life of the people is 
the same throughout the region among both whites and Indians, 
and is as above described. The only language current today is the 
Spanish. Some admixture with the whites is apparent and very 
probably some with the Indians of Tlaltenango valley. 

On account of the general disturbance caused by the suppressed 
revolution previously alluded to, and of the fear arising therefrom, 
my stay in the San Pedro district was brief. I was able to measure 
only four full-blood men. It would seem that the San Pedro 
natives in general are somewhat less brachycephalic than those of 
Tepetitlan ; and both the San Pedro men and women, although the 
nose is also short and broad, appear generally to be of a somewhat 
more refined physical type. But there are some physiognomies 
(plate xxiv, 4) that are very much like those of the natives of Tepe- 
titlan or those of the Tepecanos. The measurements of the four 
men are as follows : 


Measurements of Men at San Pedro 


Approximate age. 45 35 40 22 
Height (cm.). 163.7 161.7 161.3 159.8 
Head, diam. ant.-post. max. 19.0 17.9 18.2 18.3 
Head, diam. lateral max. 15.1 14.0 14.6 14.8 
Cephalic index 79.5 78.2 80.22 80.87 
Height of head from biauricular line. 13.3 185 £9.15 13.06 
Face, height to nasion. 1.5 II.0 
Face, height to crinion. 7.5 17.2 
Face, diam. bizygom. max. 2352 213.8 14.1 
Face, diam. frontal minim. 10.4 9:4 10.2 9.6 
Face, diam. bigonial. 10.4 10.0 9.8 10.4 


1 Mota Padilla, Historia, p. 58. 
2 The local custom of giving the population of a place is to give the number of male 
adults. 
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NATIVES OF TEPETITLAN AND SAN PEDRO 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, Natives of Tepetitlan, District of Teul; Fig. 4, Natives of San Pedro, District of Tlaltenango. 
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Nose, height to nasion. 5.1 4.5 4.85 4.6 
Nose, breadth. “3S. 495 419 3-85 
Nasal index. 85.3 94.4 85.6 83.7 
Mouth, breadth. 6.5 6.2 5.8 5-9 


Cerro Chino and Neighborhood. — The high mountain known as 
Cerro Chino, which is on the road from Teul to Mixton, is a prom- 
inent landmark, being visible, except from the east, from almost 
every elevation from a little south of Jerez to below Teul. With 
Mixton it forms a part of the long and rather narrow ridge that 
separates the Tlaltenango from the Juchipila valley. About its 
base are often found stone implements, particularly arrow and spear 
points, as well as decorated clay whorls, potsherds, etc. The 
mountain itself and the level parts of the ridge seem to be devoid 
of extensive ruins, but I learned of the remnants of many stone 
fincas in a fold of the ridge, some distance to the eastward of Cerro 
Chino, probably in the slope of the Juchipila valley. 

Mixton.— My next visit was to the famous Cerro de Mixton, 
half a day’s journey to the northeast of Cerro Chino, the last stand 
of the united natives against the invading Spaniards in 1541. The 
mountain is easily accessible from the land side and is not imposing. 
It covers a part of the flat surface of the ridge, with a moderate 
conical elevation near the border, bounded on the west and south 
by a deep barranca, while on the east its usually steep, high 
walls face the Juchipila valley. So far as I was able to see or 
learn, there are no suggestions of the reported great conflict that 
took place here, but the area of the mountain is extensive and I 
was not able to stop long enough to explore it thoroughly. I 
returned from Mixton to the Cerro Chino, and, traversing a consider- 
able part of the ridge southward, descended to the Juchipila valley. 

Ancient Remains in the Juchipila Valley.— The practically un- 
explored district south of Juchipila, or Xuchipila, abounds with 
evidences of an ancient population. About three miles south of 
Juchipila is an elevation that projects like a wedge northward into 
the valley. The extremity of this elevation consists of two hills, 
the more northerly of which bears the peculiar name of Cerro de 
Chihuahua, while the other is designated Cerro de las Ventanas. 
Both of these hills, and especially the saddle-like concavity between 
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them, contain many remnants of ancient habitations. On the north- 
eastern face of the Cerro de las Ventanas, for about one-third its 
height from the top, is an almost perpendicular wall, in a large 
niche at the base of which is found the most interesting part of the 
ruins, namely, a regular and well-preserved cliff-house. In all 
probability this is the most southerly cliff-house on the continent. 
It resembles considerably some of the cliff-houses I have seen in the 
cafions of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, but it has the peculiarity 
of being painted on the outside. The structure measures a little 
more than forty feet%in length and jis about ten feet high. The 
walls are thick and are well built of selected but unhewn stones, 
the mortar used having’apparently been of mud containing consid- 
erable lime and mixed with much broken grass. The ruin consists 
of but one wall, with no subdivision of the quite small cave behind 
it. Both faces of this wall are plastered with cement of the same 
kind as that used in the joints. The outer surface shows six 
broad vertical stripes that were once white. These stripes, which 
alternate with others of earth-color, equally broad, are clearly 
visible from the valley and for some distance toward Juchipila, and 
it is from their resemblance to windows that the cliff-house bears 
the designation ‘‘ Las Ventanas.” The four actual openings in the 
wall are all small, not unlike similar openings in many of the cliff- 
houses and pueblos in southwestern United States. The lowest 
of these (door?) openings is nearly two and a half feet high by 
slightly less than two feet in width. The three higher openings 
(windows?) are each about a foot and avhalf by a foot in height 
and width. The cave itself is empty and barren. 

Another cave may be seen in the wall of the hill above the 
cliff-house, but it is not accessible by ordinary means. There are 
several other caves in the two hills. 

The ruins between and on the hills consist mostly of low stone 
foundations. There are several small elevations, possibly mounds. 
The whole settlement was comparatively large. It is possible that 
these ruins are those of the original “ Xuchipila,” reduced by Ofiate 
in the sixteenth century.’ 

The broad valley south of the Cerro de Chihuahua and that of 


1 Mota Padilla, Historia, p. 55. 
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Las Ventanas are covered with small elevations, and on many of 
these, for miles southward, are found remains of ancient occupancy. 
There are ruins on the Mesa de Guaje, near the Rancho de la Can- 
tera, at several points near Pueblo Viejo, rancho Tempiske, etc. 
At various places in the valley I heard of painted earthenware 
idols, painted bowls, stone axes, shell objects, etc., as having been 
found accidentally or by treasure-seekers, but most of these ob- 
jects were, as usual, broken and the rest dispersed. All that I was 
able to recover from the people of the valley are a single small 
bowl, much like some of the painted bowls from Totoate, and two 
interesting clay figures which remind one of similar objects from 
southern Jalisco and Tepic. One of these figures shows a series of 
nose-rings in place. 

During my inquiries I was repeatedly informed of bone caves 
and bone discoveries near the Pueblo Viejo, above mentioned, 
which is a moderate sized village of mixed-blood Mexicans, a little 
more than ten miles south of Juchipila. On visiting this locality I 
found some ruins and caves, but all had been despoiled. Engaging 
some of the natives, I excavated at several places, and during the 
few days at my disposal found several old burials which yielded 
seven valuable skulls, as well as a few choice art objects includ- 
ing an onyx ceremonial axe, several copper nose-rings, and some 
decorated shell ornaments. The most interesting object recovered, 
however, is a piece of a human skull with two, apparently post- 
mortem, artificial perforations (plate xi, 13). It was in this 
village that I purchased the little bowl, dug out in a field some 
months before, that so much resembles the painted pottery from 
Totoate, although the two places a reseparated by a distance of 
about one hundred miles. In general character the ruins them- 
selves are much alike in the two localities. 

North of Juchipila ruins seem to be more rare, but I had only 
limited opportunities for personal exploration, and the ignorant 
natives can not be trusted. Between the ranches of Cofradia and 
the large artificial lake south of it, near the road from Juchipila to 
Jalpa, I found a large, apparently ancient, regular, quadrilateral 
mound about two and a half feet high. This promising “ mogote”’ 
has not yet been disturbed. 


AM. ANTH,, N. S,, 5—23. 
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From Jalpa to Tabasco ' the country is more sparsely populated, 
and I obtained no information or actual knowledge of value as to 
its archeology. 

The Juchipila valley up to Tabasco is mostly inhabited by 
a mixed population, which in some localities approaches more the 
white, in others the Indian type. Among the more Indian physi- 
ognomies there is a general resemblance to those of Tepetitlan 
and San Pedro, and the skulls from near Pueblo Viejo show ap- 
parently the same type of people. 

From Tabasco, continuing northward, the road leads toward 
Villa Nueva and the valley of La Quemada. This valley is sepa- 
rated from that of Juchipila by a low mountain ridge, on the southern 
slope of which are the ruins of another quite large ancient pueblo. 


There are many low stone foundations, many mounds or mogotes 
of stone or earth, and some walls or remnants of walls that probably 
once served for retaining the water and the soil. The whole ruin 
has thus far been left untouched by despoilers. The site of the 
ruin is known among the arrieros as Guayavo. Other ruins prob- 
ably exist in the mountains to the northeast and west of this place. 


LA QUEMADA 

This great ruin, favored by its situation near Zacatecas, as well as 
through reference to it by early historical writers, such as Torque- 
mada, Tello, and later Frejes, has received‘a fair amount of scientific 
attention, yet thorough exploration is still desirable. The best de- 
scription and plans of the ruin are those of M. Guillemin-Tarayre, 
published in 1869.2. The included plan by C. de Berghes is par- 
ticularly valuable on account of its detail, which shows the ancient 
roads and many of the smaller habitations now difficult of location. 
During the present year L. Batres published a monograph on La 
Quemada* with some good photographic illustrations but very little 
new descriptive matter. Other accounts of the ruin have been pub- 
lished by Gutierrez, Lyon, Esparza (Rivera’s account), Burkart, and 
Nebel.‘ In the light of these studies, my own observations can 

1«« Mecatabasco ’’ in Mota Padilla, Historia, p. 56. 

2 Archives de la Commission Scientifique du Mexique, vol. 11. 


3 Visita a los monumentos arqueolégicos de La Quemada, Mexico, 1903. 
4See Bancroft, ative Races, 578-592. 
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convey but little that is new or of special value except that they 
may in a general way give indication of the character of the ruin as 
it exists today and point to certain important resemblances between 
it and the Totoate group as well as other ruins herein mentioned. 

The Spanish name La Quemada signifies “ the burnt (one),” but 
there is nothing now visible which justifies the name. If signs of 
fire in the structure existed when the Spaniards first saw it, they 
have disappeared, at least from the surface. Apparently Bancroft ' 
is entirely correct in his opinion that ‘‘ the name Quemada, ‘ burnt,’ 
is that of a neighboring hacienda” and that ‘there is no evidence 
that it has any connection with the ruins,” the local name of which 
is ‘‘ Los Edificios.”” Yet the ruin is so generally known by the name 
La Quemada that the term has been retained in this paper. 

The ruin is situated on a low, isolated mountain with three sum- 
mits, a little south of the middle of the narrow valley which ex- 
tends from the base of the mountains of the city of Zacatecas to 
some leagues below Villa Nueva. The mountain or hill of La 
Quemada is nearly thirty miles by road from Zacatecas, twelve 
miles north of Villa Nueva, and nearly four miles north of the 
Hacienda de la Quemada. From the highest point of the Cerro de 
los Edificios it is possible to view almost the entire valley as well 
as the slopes of the sierras that bound it laterally. 

The ruin itself is unquestionably a remnant of the most remark- 
able ancient structure north of the Rio Santiago. In compactness 
and plan, in structural quality, and especially in differentiation of 
purpose, it exceeds not only the more northern Casas Grandes of 
Chihuahua or Zape in Durango, but also the celebrated Tula in the 
south. It represents a vast amount of labor and must have occu- 
‘pied, even with swarms of workmen, many decades in its construc- 
tion; yet the entire structure seems to show unity of plan and con- 
tinuity of execution. The ruin exhibits evidence of considerable 
age, but notwithstanding this and some recent spoliation, such as 
the removal of building stones for fences, it is still remarkably well 
preserved and is well worthy of further archeological study. 

La Quemada is not the ruin of an ordinary town, although it 
contained some inhabitants. It was plainly a detensive structure, 


1 Native Races, IV, 579-580. 
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and unquestionably is the most elaborate ancient fortification in 
northern Mexico; at the same time it probably served as a theo- 
cratic center. 

The ruin consists of: (1) Some outlying structures and ter- 
races on the south. (2) A great temple and courtyard on an 
artificial (or at least partly artificial) high stone terrace that runs 
from the main ruin hill eastward. (3) A main pyramid, built on 
an artificial stone terrace on the east of the main ruin hill, a little 
northward from the temple. (4) The main ruin hill structures, built 
on several more or less artificial stone terraces. (5) Two structures 
between the main ruin and the more southwesterly hill. (6) A 
structure on the summit of the southwestern hill. (7) A structure 
in the depression between the northwestern and the northern hill. 
(8) Fortifications. (9g) Connecting avenues and diverging roads. 

1. The outlying part of the ruin consists of a pyramidal stone 
structure, now crumbling ; a large, low flat terrace ; a single straight 
row of ruined houses extending toward the base of the main ruin 
hill ; and a broad, elevated avenue, paved with slabs laid flat, ex- 
tending from the low terrace to that on which stands the temple. 
On the lower part of the southwestern slope of the main ruin hill 
are several regular, terraced rows of ruined dwellings which connect 
with the other outlying structures by the single row of houses 
above referred to. 

2. The temple is nearly square. The walls, which are built of 
selected flat stones of medium size, still reach a maximum height 
of ten feet and are five to eight feet in thickness. Within the 
temple are eleven, mostly well preserved, perfectly cylindrical 
pillars, about five feet in diameter, built of selected smaller flat 
stones, laid in adobe-like mortar (now largely washed out) and 
reaching approximately the same height as the walls. The temple 
opens into a large, stone-filled court. The walls of the latter struc- 
ture are lower than those of the temple; they are also not so 
thick and are not so well preserved. The row of columns that 
M. Tarayre mentions as having existed here have disappeared. 
One particular feature which I encountered in the court is some 
stone cysts, exactly like those found nearly seventy miles distant in 
the ‘temple ”’ at the Banco de las Casas ruin in Jalisco. Near where 
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apparently the entrance to the temple courtyard was situated, and just 
at the proximal end of the paved avenue leading from the outlying 
structures to the temple, is a small, conical mound of stone. On 
and about this mound, and between the stones composing it, I found 
a number of fragments of pottery, among which were several with 
the paint-inlaid variety of decoration such as I recovered from Toto- 
ate and as was found at Momax, north of Tlaltenango.' 

3. The great pyramid stands quite isolated in a large, quadrilat- 
eral, court-like space which opens eastward. The structure was ap- 
parently connected with the temple by an avenue or plaza. The stones 
from which it is built and the manner of building are similar to 
those of the walls throughout the ruin. It still stands about thirty- 
five feet in height on a wider stone terrace from six to twelve feet 
high. ‘ The pyramid is quadrilateral, each side measuring sixteen 
meters at the base,’ with diameter gradually diminishing toward 
the summit, which is blunt and partly destroyed. The sides of 
the structure are oriented, although not perfectly. The walls are 
cracked and otherwise damaged, and only a mild earthquake, fortu- 
nately rare in this region, would perhaps suffice to demolish it. 
At the base of the main ruin hill and nearly in line with the pyra- 
mid is a cave of moderate size, the floor of which is paved with flat 
stones while the walls are blackened by smoke. 

At some distance from the pyramid and cave there are some 
small scattered ruins, and the earth is sparsely mixed with small 
sherds of crude as well as of a better quality of painted earthenware. 
A stone flake may be found now and then. The whole place is 
thickly overgrown with tufia, making a full view of the lower 
structures very difficult. 

4. The main ruin hill presents three large, more or less arti- 
ficial, stone-built terraces which are barely accessible. Each of 
these terraces contains ruins of dwellings as well as of structures 
that probably served for ceremonial purposes and for assembly. 


1It is probable that some of the potsherds have been brouglit to the surface by 
rodents. The owner of the Hacienda de la Quemada has in his collection two or three 
imperfect pieces of this paint-inlaid pottery and several pieces, also imperfect, of painted 
ware exceedingly like the Totoate variety, all obtained from or near the ruins of La 
Quemada. Some of the pieces, as well as additional specimens, are illustrated in plates 
18, 22, and 23 of Batres’ report, op. cit. 

2 According to Tarayre. Batres’ measurements give 16 to 18.2 meters. 
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Throughout the terraces the quadrilateral form of construction pre- 


vails. In one spot only, on the middle terrace, may an exception 
be noted in a circular, kiva-like outline in the middle of one part of 
the ruin. The walls are always thick and are built throughout, in 
the same manner, of not very large, selected, more or less flat stones, 
the exposed face of many of which has undoubtedly been roughly 
fashioned, but in no case nicely hewn or rubbed down. It is prob- 
able that the stones were laid in some sort of adobe mortar, as men- 
tioned by Tarayre and others, but if so it has weathered away. 
The terraces, which must have cost an immense amount of labor, 
are in regular but steep slopes, and are built in nearly the same 
manner as the walls of the various other structures. 

The character of the terraces and walls is much like that of the 
ruins of the Totoate group and of those in southern Zacatecas, but 
the proportion of masonry in La Quemada is incomparably greater 
than that of any other ruin group. The construction in La Que- 
mada reminds one also of that of the ruined stone-built pueblos in 
New Mexico and Arizona, although there are some pronounced 
differences between the former and the pueblo ruins of the north. 

On the eastern portion of the first terrace is a ruin of a structure 
that consisted of a number of rooms of medium size. Farther west- 
ward are other ruins in poor condition. The middle terrace, appar- 
ently the most important one, shows high, fairly well preserved 
walls of large buildings which originally must have been at least 
two stories high. There is also a quadrilateral court, near the 
northern side of which is a small, flat-tepped, stone-built, terraced 
pyramid, about ten feet high. The third terrace contains smaller 
ruins. On the southern slope of this part of the three-peaked moun- 
tain are, as mentioned before, five or six rows of ruined dwellings on 
low terraces. The very top of the main ruin hill is barren. 

5. In the shallow saddle between the mountain last mentioned 
and the southwestern part is the ruin of a massive quadrilateral 
structure, and near this is the remnant of a stone terrace.! 

6. The summit of the southwestern hill contains the ruin of a 
large stone house that must have been of more than one story and 
which contained several rooms. There is also near this house a 
pyramidal stone mound. 


1See Tarayre’s plan in his plate v or in Batres’ report. 
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7. From the ruin just mentioned an avenue, not indicated on 
Tarayre’s plan, slightly terraced and paved, leads downward toward 
the northern part of the mountain. Just at the base of this part 
is found, on a high terrace, ‘the well-preserved ruin of another 
building of moderate size. Slightly behind this building is a regu- 
lar space and some low ruins. 

8. The entire northwestern hill and the whole of the northern 
hill are surrounded by a well-built defensive stone wall, ten feet 
broad (and even broader at the northwest), and in places from ten to 
twelve feet high. Formerly, according to Tarayre’s plan, a similar 
wall extended also along the northern side of the southwestern hill, 
but today only traces of this remain. Some rude breastworks are 
intact on the western slope of the main ruin hill, commanding the 
saddle between this and that on the west; and there are various 
other structures which probably served as fortifications. Wherever 
the walls or fortifications end, the mountain presents either steep 
or totally inaccessible sides, or the bulwarks of the stone-built ter- 
races. Altogether there rises before the visitor an imposing, mas- 
sive, walled fortress of stone, not unlike some of the feudal strong- 
holds of mediaeval Europe. 

g. Besides the avenue leading from the outlying works to the 
temple, that from the temple to the great pyramid (now traceable 
only with difficulty), and that leading from the ruin on the top of 
the southwestern hill to the one at the base of the northern part 
of the mountain, there can be made out, especially after the first 
rains of the wet season, owing to the difference in the color of the 
earth and other signs, several roads radiating from La Quemada in 
various directions. On occasions, I was informed, these roads 
can be traced for considerable distances.' 

Nowhere in or about La Quemada have I found petroglyphs ? or 
worked slabs of stone, such as are common at Totoate. Potsherds 
and stone flakes may be found almost everywhere about the ruin, 
but they are in no place abundant and at many points are scarce. 
Aside from the fragments of pottery above mentioned a day’s search 
resulted in no important find. 


1See Berghe’s plan in Tarayre’s report. 

2 Tarayre (and also Batrés, plate 24) mentions and pictures the face of a rock in 
the neighborhood with several upright serpent figures, and by other authors a slab with 
carved hand and foot is spoken of. 
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With La Quemada the stone ruins of southern Zacatecas and 
the neighboring region practically end. It appears as if this struc- 
ture was built through the combined efforts of a great people living 
farther southward and possibly including the entire population of 
the valley of Juchipila, Tlaltenango, and Rio de Bolafios, as a pro- 
tection against northern invaders. The great ruined fort and écocalli 
can not be separated culturally from those to the south and south- 
west of it. The inlaid and painted pottery, the ceremonial axes, 
some of the idols, the ordinary axes (pictured by Batres), the pecu- 
liar stone cysts near the temple, the form of the stone structures, 
all connect it more immediately with Totoate, Momax, Teul, and 
other ruins referred to in this paper, than with those of any other 
region. There is some resemblance in type between the ruins of 
La Quemada and those at Zape and its vicinity (there are small 
stone ruins as far as Santa Catarina de los Tepehuanes), but from 
Zape to La Quemada, without any known connecting link in the 
way of ruins, there lies a stretch of nearly three hundred miles. 
There is also typical relation with more southerly ruins, but the 
first attention is claimed by those in the vicinity. 


I trust that this account, superficial and imperfect as it necessarily 
is, will stimulate further and more extended research in the country 


’ 


of the ‘‘ Chichimecs,” a country hitherto supposed to be barren. 
As to the physical anthropology of this part of northern Mexico I 
shall have something more definite to present when the elaboration 
of my somatological material is completed. 

In conclusion I feel obliged to refer, in a few words more, to the 
treasure-hunters in Mexico. There is no law to restrain such people, 
yet they destroy each year more ancient remains of every description 
than do the elements and all other sources combined. Wherever 
I searched for osteological or other remains of the ancient people, I 
encountered traces of this vandalism. As spoliation is here very 
largely due to ignorance, the Mexican civil authorities, men of sci- 
ence, clericals, and newspapers could do much good to local arche- 
ology by inspiring a proper regard for these interesting monuments 
and for the objects connected with them. 


PREHISTORIC PORTO RICAN PICTOGRAPHS 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 
INTRODUCTION 


Not the least significant of the many survivals of a prehistoric 
race in the West Indies are rude pictures cut in rocks and called 
pictographs or petroglyphs." A study of their forms, geographical 
distribution, and meaning is an important aid to our knowledge 
of the origin and development of Antillean culture ; it affords val- 
uable data bearing on the migration of the race and points the 
way back to its ancestral or continental home. 

Although there exists considerable literature on the pictography 
of the Lesser Antilles, the Bahamas, Jamaica,” and Porto Rico, 
little has yet been published on that of Cuba and Santo Domingo. 
Both of the latter islands were thickly settled at the time of their 
discovery, and we should expect to find in them many pictographic 
evidences of prehistoric occupancy.* Undoubtedly continued re- 
search will make them known to anthropologists. 

The most important contribution to the pictography of Porto 
Rico is by A. L. Pinart,* whose pamphlet, although rare, is accessi- 


1 Mallery (1893) restricts the term ‘‘petroglyph’’ to productions where the picture 
‘¢is upon a rock either 7 s7tz or sufficiently large for inference that the picture was im- 
posed upon it where it was found.’’ Following this restriction the majority of pictures 
here considered would be called ‘‘ petroglyphs ’’ ; but as this article contains other forms, 
I retain the older term ‘‘pictograph’’ for both kinds. 

2]. E. Duerden, ‘‘ Aboriginal Indian Remains in Jamaica,’’ Journal of the Lnsti- 
tute of Jamaica, vol. U1, No. 4. 

$While in the Dominican Republic I heard of several pictographs, among others a 
cluster on the shore of Lake Henriquillo, but I did not inspect them. According to 
H. Ling Roth (‘*The Aborigines of Hispaniola,’’ /owrn. Anthropological Instt- 
tute, vol. XV1, p. 264), ‘* Descourtilz also ( Vovage d’un Naturaliste, Paris, 1809, vol. 11, 
pp. 18-19) says rock carvings of grotesque figures are to be found in the caves of Dubeda 
Genaives, in those of Mont Sélle, near Port-au-Prince, and in the Quartier du Don- 
con near Cap Frangois (Cape Haitien).’’ 

‘Note sur les Pétroglyphes et Antiquités des Grandes et Petites Antilles, Paris, 1890. 
Folio facsimile of MS. 
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ble in part through extracts published by Mallery." The former 
authority spent some time in Porto Rico and was the first to point 
out the wealth of pictographic material on the island. I have seen 
many of the pictographs described by him, and have independently 
rediscovered several others which he mentions. His pamphlet is 
an important contribution, although on account of its rarity it has 
been overlooked by some of our foremost students. 

Among other important contributions to our knowledge of Porto 
Rican pictography may be mentioned the small pamphlets by Du- 
mont and Kriig,”? both of whom practically consider the same speci- 
mens, having apparently derived their knowledge not from personal 
inspection but from a manuscript preserved in San Juan. The pic- 
tographs which they describe, and of which Kriig gives a full-page 
plate, are said to be ona rock called Pedra de la Campana (‘ Bell 
stone’’),* poised on two upright rocks in the middle of the Rio 
Grande de Loisa, not far from the town of Gurabo. 

A perusal of these publications induced me to visit Gurabo, and 
although I was not able to find these pictographs, I was rewarded by 
the sight of a boulder, also poised on two upright rocks, situated in the 
Loisa river half-way between Caguas and Gurabo. This stone, 
locally known as the Cabeza de los Indios (‘‘ Head of the Indians”’), 
was found to bear several rude incised figures which were too illeg- 
ible to be identified. 

A recent addition to our knowledge of Porto Rican pictography 
is a brief article by O. W. Barrett in the Popular Sctence News. 

1 «« Picture-writing of the American Indians,”’ -7enzth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, p. 136, 1893. Since writing the above lines I have received a copy of 
this work, which is particularly important as pointing out localities in Porto Rico in 
which pictographs occur. Pinart mentions these figures from the following places: In 
the caves of Bonilla, Conejos, and .Islote, near Arecibo; Arcillos and Planados, near 
Ciales, and Malloquin, at Cabo Rojo. He refers to river pictographs near the mouth of 
the Cano del Indio at Ceiba, at the junction of the Rio Ceiba and Rio Blanco, and at the 
Loma Muiioz, above Rio Arriba, in the Fajado district. The piedra pintada, or painted 
rock, said to be situated on the road from Cayey to Aibonita, and the rock with picto- 
graphs on Don Pedro Farez’s farm near Carolina, are possibly ‘‘ pillar stones.’’ Pinart’s 
illustrations are too imperfect to aid the student in identifications. 

2L. Kriig : ‘‘Indianische Alterthiimer in Porto Rico,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
Berlin, 1876. Dr D. Enrique Dumont, J/uvestigaciones acerca de las Antigiiedades de 
fa Isla de Puerto Rico ( Boringuen), Habana, 1876. 

3 Said to have been used as a bell to call the natives together. 
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There are also scattered references to the subject in popular books 
on the island which have appeared since the American occupancy ; 
these have a value in pointing out otherwise unknown localities in 
which pictographs may be found. Porto Rico apparently has a 
larger number of these rock pictures than one would at first suspect, 
but in a short article I cannot hope to do more than to call attention 
to a few typical forms.’ 


CLASSIFICATION OF PorTO RICAN PICTOGRAPHY 


Ina general way Porto Rican pictographs fall under the follow- 
ing heads' with reference to the localities in which they are found : 
(1) River pictographs, (2) cave pictographs, and (3) pictographs on 
the boundary stones of enclosures identified as dance plazas. Of 
these the first group contains perhaps the best specimens of stone 
cutting, but those of the third class are in many instances very 
finely executed. The river pictographs are commonly found in 
isolated valleys of the high mountains, and, as a rule, are cut on 
hard rocks the surface of which has been worn smooth by the 
water — two factors quite favorable to good technique. The caves 
of the island are confined to a soft, calcareous formation, the surface 
of which is never very hard and is seldom smooth. The picto- 
graphs in these localities, while more easily cut than those on 
river boulders, are more readily effaced by erosion, and are seldom 
as finely executed as those of the river type. The pictographs 
found on rocks surrounding dance plazas are, as a rule, finely made 
and well preserved. In all three types it would appear that greater 
care was given by the Antilleans to the technique of pictographic 
work than by contemporary peoples in North America north of 
Mexico. 

RIVER PICTOGRAPHS 


Some of the best specimens of aboriginal Porto Rican pictog- 
raphy were found on boulders in the rivers or in the vicinity of 
running water. They often occur on rocks which rise out of the 


' Dr Stahl, who has published the most complete work on the Borinquen or Porto 
Rican Indians, appears to have overlooked their pictographs. 

1 The claim that the prehistoric Porto Ricans possessed a form of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing has not been substantiated. The ‘‘specimens’’ 
believed to be fictitious. 


with these characters upon them are 
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middle of streams or near waterfalls, so that it is not inappropriate 
to designate this type as river pictographs, to distinguish them from 
others found in caves or graven on the rude aligned stones which 
enclose ancient dance plazas. My studies of the river pictographs 
were mainly limited to those of the valley of the Rio Grande de 
Arecibo, one of the large rivers of the island, which rises in the 
high mountains south of Adjuntas and flows northward into the At- 
lantic near the town of Arecibo. 

There are many evidences that there was formerly a dense 
Indian population along the fertile banks of the Rio Grande de 
Arecibo and its tributaries, and many indications that this region 
will later yield most instructive discoveries to the archeologist. 
The town of Utuado, which forms an especially good center for ar- 
cheological work on the island, is situated in the high mountains 
about due south of Arecibo, on the right bank of the river, being 
readily accessible by the fine carriage road connecting Arecibo and 
Ponce. Its surroundings afford some of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque mountain and river scenery on the entire island. Utuado 
occupies the angle formed by two rivers, one of which penetrates 
the isolated district of Jayuya (a most instructive region to the 
archeologist) ; the other is the main stream along which extends the 
road to Adjuntas, thence over the high sierras to Ponce. The 
town is situated in a territory formerly ruled by Guarionex, a 
cacique who, in the conquest of the island, is said to have led more 
than a thousand warriors against Sotomayor. We can still trace in 
the immediate vicinity of the pueblo several large village-sites and 
plazas where the Indians assembled for ceremonial and other 
dances, while near by are found some of the finest examples of pic- 
tography known in the island. 

Among the many collections of pictographs found in the 
neighborhood of the town of Utuado, one occurs on a river boulder 
situated at the southeastern corner of the estate of Sr Roig. One 
can readily find this boulder by following the road from Utuado 
to Adjuntas, passing the Roig farm-house on the right, and con- 
tinuing about three miles from the former town. The boulder lies 
on the right side only a short distance from the road, and is situated 
conveniently near a dance plaza which will be presently described. 
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The pictographs, some eight or nine in number (figure 1, plate 
xLv), cover the entire northern upper face of the boulder on a flat 
surface about fifteen feet above the base. Their general forms are 
as follows : 

That shown in figure 2 is one of the best of the pictographs 
on this rock: it is well made and consists of a circular head with 
two projections or horns on the top, pits for eyes, and an oval 
mouth connected by a line which extends upward midway between 
the eyes. The oval body contains a median line with other lines 
partly effaced, parallel to one another and probably representing 
arms. 

A second pictograph with a horned head (figure 3) resembles, 
in its general shape, the one last described. It has a circular mouth 
connected with the outline of the head. The body has a similar 
medioventral line with horizontal lines suggesting arms. Eyes are 
represented by small pits. It will be observed that these two pic- 
tographs are practically identical in all particulars. 

A second kind of pictograph (figure 4), also found on the stone 
in the middle of the river, consists of two concentric circles in the 
inner one of which are pits representing the eyes and mouth. It 
has a mediofrontal line bifurcated at the center of the inner circle, 
and lines radiating from the outer circle,' suggesting a solar emblem. 

Figure 5 is directly comparable with the last; but while the 
latter has the eyes and mouth in the middle of the inner circle, in 
the former the inner circle contains an elliptical body. On one side 
this figure has a projection which is indistinct on account of a frac- 
ture in the surface of the rock, but, like the preceding pictograph, 
lines radiate from the outer circle. 

An instructive feature of several of these Porto Rican picto- 
graphs is the median groove which connects the mouth with the 
ring-groove bounding the face. This anomalous way of drawing 
the face reappears in certain South American or Colombian picto- 
graphs from Chiriqui,” and in one of the figures ascribed to Dr See- 


1See the figure with similar radiating lines in Stahl’s Los /ndios Boringueftos, pl. Vv, 


fig. 20. 
2For McNeil’s sketch of the pictographs see Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau 


of Ethnology, p. 22. 
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man we find also the added horns. Whether these figures may be 
rightly interpreted as ‘“‘ cup structures’’ or not is beyond the func- 
tion of this article ; but the existence of a connecting groove or line 
from the miouth to the top of the head between the eyes in picto- 
graphs from Colombia and Porto Rico is certainly suggestive. It 
may be added to the many other likenesses between the prehistoric 
culture of the Antilles and that of the aborigines of the northern 
countries of South America. 

In figure 6 is shown a circular figure resting on another in 
which we detect eyes as if it were a head, and as though the inten- 
tion had been to depict a body and a head with a crown or head- 
ornament. The face shown in figure 7 has eyes and a nose, but no 
mouth and no representation of the body. It is well made, and 
although differing somewhat from the others, is apparently not a 
new type. 

Several smaller pictographs are found near those described, but 
they are so worn that their forms could not be definitely traced. 
They apparently are circles with enclosed pits, or geometrical figures, 
one of which suggests the moon. 

The circle is a common form of ornament on many different 
specimens of Antillean handiwork, as pottery, idols, stools, and 
carved shells. Several mammiform idols which I have collected bear 
circles cut in low relief or incised on the back or apex. Mason' has 
mentioned the presence of this ornament on pillar-stones, and I am 
familiar with specimens of those problematic stone rings, popularly 
called ‘“ horse-collars,’’ in the ornamentation of which the circle is 
also used as a decorative motive. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of the use of the circle in orna- 
mentation, and one which to my mind is highly suggestive, occurs 
on a rare and perhaps unique specimen of Antillean wood carving 
which I saw in the city of Puerto Plata, in Santo Domingo. This 
specimen represents a coiled serpent; it was carved from a log 
of black wood and has a highly polished surface. The details 
of the head, body, and tail, and especially of the mouth, eyes, and 


1<«¢The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico in the National Museum 
at Washington, D. C.’? Smithsonian Report, 1876. Reprinted with pamphlet on 
Guesde Collection, 1899. 
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scales on the belly, are naturally and remarkably represented. 
Most significant of the noteworthy carvings on this serpent image 
are the incised circular figure in the middle of the back of the head 
and the four similar figures on the body. These circles alternate 
with triangular markings and other incised lines. 

The association of these circles with the serpent idol (for as such 
we must regard this carving), and the interpretation of the circle 
as a sun symbol, are a suggestive repetition of a world-wide mytho- 
logical conception of an esoteric connection of sun and serpent 
worship. In this individual instance, however, it may be no more 
than a coincidence. I am much more interested in the fact that the 
back of the head and body of this wooden serpent effigy is deco- 
rated with circles, from a wholly different consideration which can 
hardly be regarded as a coincidence. The backs of the heads of 
several mammiform idols have these same circular figures cut with 
great care; they also sometimes appear on the rear surface of the 
stone collars which I have identified as the backs of serpents. I be- 
lieve that these facts, taken with others, reveal the true nature of 
‘‘ring-stones’’ and mammiform zemis, to the elaboration of which 
hypothesis a special paper must be devoted. 

The pictograph shown in figure 8 is oval in form with two pits 
representing the eyes and a median groove between them. Although 
this is a rare form, it is generally comparable with those previously 
described. 

Two horns on the head of the pictographs recall similar appen- 
dages to the heads of figures from the island of Guadeloupe, re- 
produced in Mason’s monograph. The proper interpretation of 
these appendages is beyond my ability, but attention may here be 
called to the fact that in stone amulets and in burnt clay figures 
the Antilleans often represented the fore-legs or arms above the 
head. In such cases, however, hands, fingers, or claws are com- 
monly indicated, but no sign of these appears in the pictographs. 

There is a second collection of well-preserved river pictographs 
on a rock in the middle of the same stream, higher up than those 
on Sr Roig’s farm, near Sr Salvador Ponz’s house. These also are 
readily accessible from the road, being cut on a boulder in the river 
just back of the out-houses of the residence. Their situation, how- 
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ever, is such that good photographs of them are impossible. An 
examination of these shows that they do not differ greatly from 
those just figured and described as on the boulder which marks the 
southeastern corner of the Roig farm. Of these I have made the 
sketches shown in figure 9, which are repetitions of those already 
considered, and which likewise occur on the walls of caves, as will 
later be described. In the upper member there are two spirals 
facing each other and united. Unlike the other spiral-formed 
pictographs this figure has a circle between the two terminal 
spirals. In a lower figure there is a repetition of the human face 
with its mouth connected by a median groove with the top of the 
head, and above it a circle with radiating lines recalling solar rays. 
This upper figure would appear to represent a crown! drawn out of 
perspective, and the radiating lines the feathers which were ap- 
pended to it. 

Still ascending the river a few hundred yards beyond the picto- 
graphs last recorded, one reaches a beautiful waterfall called El 
Salto de Merovis, situated about six miles from Utuado, where also 
is found a collection of river pictographs, but differing somewhat 
from those described. The river here plunges over high boulders 
and between immense rocks, resting here and there in deep pools. 
These smooth, water-worn rocks afford a fitting surface for picto- 
graphic work, specimens of which are found scattered over the larger 
boulders projecting above the falls and the still water of the pools. 
Several of these pictures are barely legible, others, although easy 
to trace, from their position are difficult to photograph successfully. 
The accompanying illustration (plate XLV, 10) shows one of the 
forms found near the falls. 

Another pictograph represents a face, about a foot in diameter, 
with three pits for the eyes and mouth. There is no representation 
of a body and no attempt to depict the ears or other appendages 
to the head. 

In figure 11 is a circle in which is contained a crescent sug- 
gestive of the moon. 

In figure 13 of the same plate is a pictograph of the same gen- 


1 There are frequent references by early writers to crowns with feathers worn by 
persons of rank, like caciques. Guacanagari gave Columbus one of these objects, which 
he took to Spain to present to the king and queen. 
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eral type as that shown in figure 12, with two circles for eyes, and 
radial lines, apparently representing feathers, projecting from the top. 

Figure 17 has a pyriform face with ear-pendants well repre- 
sented. The eyes are circles with central pupils; the mouth is 
rudely indicated, and parallel lines depend from the chin. This 
example, which is one of the best at the falls, is found high on the 
front of a boulder the slippery sides of which almost forbid climbing. 

Figure 12 is a long, almost straight line with a spiral termina- 
tion at each end. The whole figure measures about a foot and a 
half, and may be a whirlpool symbol. 

Near that last mentioned is a pictograph (figure 14) with eyes, 
nose, and mouth well represented. Above the latter appear two 
crescentic marks, facing each other, indicating the cheeks. Among 
numerous other pictographs on these rocks are two circles, each 
representing a human face with eyes and mouth clearly indicated. 

Several pictographs are found on rocks in the river beyond the 
falls. One of the largest collections occurs near Adjuntas, and 
there are others between the falls and Utuado. 

Some of the most instructive river pictographs in Porto Rico 
are found on the eastern end of the island. There are many near 
Fajado, and others are on the Rio Blanco not far from Naguabo. 
A short distance from Juncos, near the road from Humacoa to that 
town, there are several river pictographs of the same general char- 
acter as those described. 

My attention has been called to a pictograph which is a profile 
sketch of amammiform zemi, or idol, with a conical extension on the 
back. I have also seen a rock-etching with a body of zigzag form, 
recalling lightning. The forms which these pictographs take are 
almost numberless, but in all there is a common likeness to the 
incised decorations found on wooden and stone stools, idols, and 
other objects of undoubtedly prehistoric manufacture. 

The majority of these clusters of river pictographs, especially 
those along the Rio Grande de Arecibo, occur in the neighborhood 
of dance plazas, of which I shall presently speak. 


CavE PICTOGRAPHS 


Numerous pictographs are found also in the caves so common 
in the calcareous rocks of the island. The number of these caverns 
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in Porto Rico is very great, but not all of them contain Indian pic- 
tures on their walls. In many cases they may once have existed, 
but have been covered up by stalactitic deposits on the walls, and 
in others may have been erased or destroyed by superficial erosion. 
As a rule cave pictographs are not cut with the same care as the 
river pictographs, from which they also differ in size, shape, and 
apparently in significance. The botryoidal forms taken by many 
of the stalactites lend themselves to relief carving which is often 
clearly combined with surface cutting, thus affording intermediate 
forms between pictographs, or cuttings on flat surfaces, and sculp- 
tures. Many of these cave pictographs are found in places not now 
readily accessible ; others occur on slabs of rock which lie on the 


cave floor. 

The Cueva de las Golondrinas (‘‘ Cave of the Swallows’’) near 
Manati, and El Consejo (‘‘the Council-house’’) near Arecibo, are 
typical localities for the study of cave pictography. The former is 


situated about three miles north of the town of Manati, not far 
from the ocean. Its entrance is large and open, and it extends only 
a short distance into the side of the cliff. This cave is about fifty 
feet wide and deep, and shows evidence of formerly having been 
somewhat larger. Considerable work was done in this cave by ex- 
cavation, which was continued for a week with a force of fifteen 
workmen. I was enabled to clear out the floor, removing from the 
debris which covered it over two cart-loads of fragments of pottery, 
among which were many clay heads that formerly served as 
handles of bowls, and other relief ornaments. There were likewise 
found polished stone implements, carved shell and bone objects, and 
other specimens of Indian handiwork. 

The walls of this cave were covered with a sticky, greenish 
black substance which had partially concealed some of the picto- 
graphs, but others of large size and good workmanship were quite 
readily seen. The fallen boulders at the back of the cave also had 
good pictographs cut upon them. Over ten rock-carvings were 
counted on the walls and there were others which were undoubtedly 
obscured by the covering that had become deposited over the 
walls. The more striking pictographs from this cave are as 
follows : 
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One, about eight inches in diameter, cut about breast high on a 
rock which had fallen from the roof. A slab of stone bearing this 
picture was cut out, but on account of its great weight it was not 


brought away. 

Figure 15 represents one of the best of all the pictographs in 
this cave. It measures about eighteen inches in diameter, and was 
cut on the projecting front of a fallen boulder, making the face very 
prominent. The body is represented by parallel lines. 

Figure 16 represents a pictograph about a foot long, consisting 
of head and body, with legs appearing one on each side, folded to 
the body. Like some of the river pictographs near Utuado, it has 
two horns or anterior appendages, one on each side of the head. 
This figure recalls the outline of small stone amulets from Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo. 

The pictograph shown in figure 19 belongs to a type some- 
what different from the preceding, but recalls those on the river 
rock (figure 5) near Utuado. The appendages to the side of the 
head resemble ears. On the top of the head there is a smaller 
circle with which it is connected by a groove. Eyes and mouth 
are represented by three rings. 

Figure 18 consists of a rectangular body marked off into squares, 
with an oval head and ear appendages. There are no indications 
of eyes, but the cheeks are represented by crescentic grooves. 

The three pictures shown in figures 20-22 represent faces, but 
they have been much eroded and disfigured by time. Originally 
they were evidently more complicated than their present outline 
would seem to indicate. 

Some fine pictographs are to be seen in the cave called El Con- 
sejo,' on the estate of Mr Denton, not far from Arecibo. The 
neighboring hamlet, school, and hacienda bear the name Miraflores. 
This cave is reached by an hour’s ride by coach to Byadera, thence 
by horse another hour, and by climbing up the mountain to the 
entrance, which is quite easily accessible. The cave is spacious, 
roughly dome-shaped, and lighted at the end opposite the entrance 
by a large arched opening which looks out on the steep mountain 


1 Miss A. B. Gould has kindly given me these interesting notes of her visit to this 
cave. 
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side. This opening was in all probability the original Indian 
entrance, for all the carvings are placed near that end as if to 
decorate it or to be conspicuously in view as one entered the cave. 
There are seven faces or heads, all close together and all on one 
side of the archway. One of these pictographs is especially con- 
spicuous ; it is well made, partly in relief, with what appears to be 
a head, nose, and pointed chin. The other six faces are simpler, 
consisting of pits arranged in triangles sometimes surrounded by a 
line to indicate the face. Of these, two faces are cut on rounded 
protuberances and four are merely incised in the flat rocks. One 
of these, called by a peon ‘‘ e/ Dios major de todos,’ had the eyes 
cut obliquely or sloping from the nose upward. Similar oblique 


eyes have been noted on many pottery heads, one of the best of 
which was collected by the author near Santiago de los Caballeros 


in Santo Domingo.' 

As the name ‘‘e/ Dios” implies, there survives in the minds of 
the Jibaros, or country people of Porto Rico, a belief that these 
pictographs were intended to represent Indian gods. Of the same 
import also is the lore concerning caves among these people, which 
in part at least is a survival of the reverence with which caverns 
were regarded in aboriginal life. Stories that caves are the abode 
of spirits are widely current among the unlettered people of Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo. According to a superstition which 
prevails among many of the West Indian islanders, some of these 
caves are still inhabited; it is said that if objects are placed at 
their entrance they are removed within a-short time by troglodytes, 
and debris at the cave mouth is said to be swept away in a manner 
otherwise inexplicable. I was told by a man who owns one of the 
finest wooden stools in Santo Domingo that he obtained it from a 
Jibaro who said that while hunting a goat in the mountains he 
strayed into a cave which had not been entered in modern times. 
Penetrating an inner chamber he saw in the dim light what he sup- 
posed to be one of these cave-dwellers. He struck at it with his 
machete and fled, but later returned to find that the object of his 
fear was a wooden stool which he removed and later sold. As if 


de S. Domingue, t. 1, p. 61) has oblique eyes. 


1One of the zemis figured by Charlevoix in 1731 (Histoire de Pisle Espagnole ou 
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to corroborate the story of this pazsano, the object, which is hideous 
enough in form and feature to frighten anyfone when encountered 
in the gloomy environment of a cave, still shows the marks of the 
machete. A wooden stool or duho from “ Turk’s or Caicos isl- 
ands,” in the Smithsonian collection described by Mason, is said to 
be hacked ‘ by the hatchet of a vandal.’’ Perhaps the mutilation 
was due to fear rather than to malice. 

I had a good opportunity for collecting current folklore regard- 
ing caves in the course of some excavations in the Cueva de las 
Golondrinas near Manati. It was believed that considerable treas- 
ure had been buried in this cave by pirates, and excavations had 
been made in the floor to find a chest of gold supposed to be hid- 
den in it. Deep holes showed that considerable work had been 
done there from time to time in search for the treasure. The coun- 
try people believed that this work should be carried on only at 
night, and during its prosecution voices are said to have been re- 
peatedly heard by the workmen, and warnings not to disturb the 
soil were often repeated by unseen denizens of the place. Of 
course no treasure was found, but there was a feeling among some 
of the workmen that the cave was inhabited by spirits who ap- 
peared from time to time, especially after dark." 

Although the existence of these pictographs and the great 
quantity of débris, consisting of ashes, pottery fragments, and other 
human rejecta, show that the caves of Porto Rico were resorted to 
by the prehistoric inhabitants of the island, it cannot be said that 
the evidence is all that might be desired to prove continuous habi- 
tation. These caverns were used for ceremonies, and at times as 
places of refuge; the dead were also undoubtedly placed in them 
with mortuary offerings. Some of the caves were sacred and con- 
tained idols, others were secular shelters, resorted to for protection 


1The Indian belief that caves were the dwelling-places of spirits is mentioned by 
several writers of the sixteenth century. These spirits were supposed to leave the cav- 
erns and wander over the earth at night. The superstition is still current in several West 
Indian islands. The Antilleans, like the Pueblo Indians of our Southwest, believed that 
the first man and woman emerged from a cave in the earth or were born of the Earth 
Goddess. The dead were supposed to return to the caves, consequently (especially as 
ancestor worship played a most important rdle in their worship) they performed many 


of their ceremonies in caves and subterranean caverns. 
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from the elements, or as camping places of Caribs, whose canoes 
were drawn up on the neighboring beach. To the last-mentioned 
class belongs the Cueva de las Golondrinas. The people who used 
it encamped in its shelter and cooked their food there, as the broken 
fragments of pottery and the numerous bones of animals attest. 
They may have visited it for religious purposes also, as the picto- 
graphs would imply ; they may have buried their dead in its remote 
recesses, but if they did so the skeletons have long ago disappeared. 
Whether they were occasional visitors from distant islands or natives 
of Porto Rico cannot be told, but so far as the material which has 
been exhumed from the floor of the caves indicates, the former 
visitors were racially related to the Caribs of the Lesser Antilles 
and those of the coast of Santo Domingo. We know that the 
Caribs from near-by islands, like Vieques, were accustomed to land 
on the Borinquen coast, kill the men, and carry off the women into 
slavery ; they even remained and made settlements, in course of 
time assimilating with the Borinquefios by marriage. It does not 
appear improbable, therefore, that the beach near the entrance to 
this cave may have been a Carib landing place, and the cave a 
shelter which they sought while encamped on the island. 


PICTOGRAPHS ON STONES BOUNDING ENCLOSURES 

Among the problematical objects in the Latimer collection, de- 
scribed by Professor Mason, are certain rudely cut monoliths to 
which he applies the name pillar-stones. These objects vary in size 
and shape from simple slabs decorated with incised pictographs on 
one or both surfaces to rude idols with a head sculptured on one end. 
One of the more elaborate examples is illustrated in plate xLvi1. 

Of the function of these pillar-stones no suggestion has been 
made up to the present time. Mason calls attention in his descrip- 
tion to the rude technique as compared with that of smaller stone 
objects, called idols, referring to Fray Ramon Pane’s account’ of 


1 Fray Ramon Pane, a Catalan Franciscan priest, was one of the few early fathers 
who could speak the language of the natives of Santo Domingo. At the request of 
Columbus he prepared an account of the religion of the natives of Hispaniola, which was 
printed in the Zzfe of Columéus ascribed to his son Fernando. Harrisse strongly ques- 
tions the authorship of this life, but there seems no good reason to doubt that it contains 
a true copy of Pane’s account of the religion of the natives. 
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the temples of the caciques or chiefs in which it was customary to 
have images ‘“ carved of wood or stone or shaped of clay or cotton,! 
generally in some monstrous form.”” On consulting Pane’s descrip- 
tion of the stone idols, I find that he nowhere refers to what we 
know as pillar-stones. The massive stone slabs were not house 
gods of caciques, but were the boundary walls of enclosures near 
prehistoric pueblos — places in which were held ceremonial dances 
and games. A proper understanding of my interpretation of these 
stones necessitates a brief description of the enclosures. 

At various places on the islands of Porto Rico and Santo Do- 
mingo the traveler may have pointed out to him certain rectangular 
areas known to the country folk as cercados de los Indios, juegos 
de bola, or bateys. These enclosures in Porto Rico were first identi- 
fied and described by Dr Stahl in his well-known work, Los /ndios 
Borinqueiios. 

As indicated by their names, these areas are supposed to have 
been connected in some way with an Indian game of ball, and in 
corroboration of this interpretation attention is commonly called by 
the natives to stone balls, supposed to be artificial in shape, which 
are found in or near the enclosures. 

The dateys which I have examined are generally situated on ter- 
races above the river-beds, high enough to be safe from the great 
freshets which commonly accompany hurricanes. Their floors, 
which are comparatively level, are slightly depressed below the sur- 
face, and the whole structure is bounded by laminated stones, 
arranged ina row, the original alignment of which is now much 
disturbed. Along the coast, where the land has been under cultiva- 
tion for centuries, these aboriginal structures have been more or less 
obliterated, but in the mountains there still remain several which 
are well preserved. 

Similar dateys, sometimes called cercados de los Indios, have been 
reported from Santo Domingo by Schomburgk and Ober. Accord- 
ing to the former another one of these enclosures at San Juan de 


'One of the most remarkable of these cotton images was described and figured by 
me in 1891 in an article ‘On Zemis from Santo Domingo”’ (American Anthropologist, 
vol. Iv, pp. 167-175). The head of this specimen is a human skull, the body and limbs 
of cotton cloth. The object has also been figured by Mr Rudolf Cronau in his work on 
America. 
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Maguana is circular in form and “consists mostly of granite rocks, 
which prove by their smoothness that they have been collected on 
the banks of a river, probably at the Maguana, although its dis- 
tance is considerable. The rocks are mostly each from thirty to 
fifty pounds in weight, and have been placed closely together, giv- 
ing the ring the appearance of a paved road twenty-one feet in 
breadth, and as far as the trees which have grown from between 
the rocks, permitted me to ascertain, 2270 feet in circumference.' A 
large granite rock, five feet seven inches in length, ending in obtuse 
points, lies nearly in the middle of the circle. . . . The cavities of 
the eyes and mouth are still visible.” * 

It is instructive to learn that enclosures similar to these Jateys 
have been observed in British Guiana. Mr C. Barrington Brown 
describes a ring of stones somewhat smaller than that at San Juan 
de Maguana. In this structure the aligned stones were two to 
three feet high and five to six feet apart, the circle being only 
about thirty feet in diameter. This ring of stones apparently had 
a pillar-stone with a pictograph on it, for Mr Brown says that upon 
one of them was ‘“‘a deeply cut picture of a frog.”” The Peruvians 
had similar areas enclosed by a row of aligned stones. 

I have more especially studied these enclosures along the Rio 
Grande de Arecibo and its tributaries, where there are several well- 
preserved examples. It would be conservative to say that in pre- 
historic times the banks of this river along part of its course were 
so thickly lined with these places that one at least could hardly 
have been lost to sight at any time, especially near the present 
town of Utuado.* In my investigations near this town I learned 
of over twenty of these enclosures, the most important of which 


1 While in Santo Domingo I was told that similar but smaller enclosures are found 
in several localities in this island, and that they are known as ‘‘corrales de los Indios.”’ 

2 Mr H. Ling Roth’s comment on Schomburgk’s identification is as follows: ‘* His 
supposition as to the figure being an idol is quite guess work.’’ On the contrary I think there 
is considerable probability that the supposition is a correct one, since like idols of massive 
form are found in Porto Rico within or near similar juegos de bola. 

3 This modern settlement probably stands on or near the site of an Indian town of the 
same name in the caciquedom of Guarionex, who was hostile to the Spaniards. It is 
mentioned by Oviedo, under the name Otoao, in his account of the flight of Juan Gonzales 
after the death of Sotomayor. I find no mention in early writings of a cacique of that 
name. 
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are situated in the following darrios or wards of that town: I, 
Cayuco; 2, Arenas; 3, Salto Arriba; 4, Vivi Abajo; 5, Jayuya; 
6, Mameyes; 7, Paso del Palma; 8, Don Alonso; 9, Alfonso XII. 

There is considerable variation in the size and outline of these 
enclosures, as well as in the state of preservation of the boundary 
stones ; but as a rule they are rectangular areas slightly depressed 
below the surrounding plain and are bounded by a row of aligned 
flat stones set on edge, the individual stones being more or less 
widely separated and often disturbed. It is common to find small 
mounds’ just outside the wall of the enclosure, but these in some 
cases have been so reduced in size by the cultivation of their sur- 
face that it is now impossible to determine their original contour. 

In my studies of one of these enclosures at Utuado I found 
that the main road from that town to Adjuntas had cut through 
the edge of one of the mounds, revealing, a few feet below the sur- 
face, a layer of soil containing fragments of pottery, a few broken 
celts, and the long-bones of an adult. This discovery induced me 
to extend a trench diametrically through the mound, parallel with 
the side of the enclosure. The depth of this trench, at the middle of 
the mound, was about nine feet. The excavation revealed that the 
mound rested on a hard gravel base, and was composed of soil so 
rich that some of it was carried away by the neighboring farmer for 
use as fertilizer. This earth was very moist and ill-adapted to the 
preservation of bones or other fibrous material. Nevertheless, we 
found ten skeletons of adults and infants, with mortuary objects so 
distributed as to indicate that they had been placed there as offer- 
ings. One of the best preserved of these skeletons was found ina 
sitting posture, with the legs drawn to the chest, and with ceramic 
objects lying at one side. The frontal bones of the skulls were 
abnormally flattened, as in those from the caves in the northern 
part of Santo Domingo, described by Dr Llenas.? 

The discovery that these mounds are Indian cemeteries sheds 
light on the nature and use of the neighboring enclosures. The 
conclusions drawn from my excavations of the Utuado mounds are 


11 identify these mounds with the cazeys mentioned by Antonio Bachiller y Morale, 
in his well known work, Cuba Primitiva. 
2 Découverte dun Crane a’ Indien Cigiiayo a Satnt-Domingue, Nantes, 1891. 
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that large numbers of the dead were buried just outside the dance 
courts, and that the elaborate areitos or mortuary dances were held 
in the latter. There is also evidence of the interment of the dead 
in caves, human skeletons from the cave at Jobo, near the road 
from Arecibo to Utuado, having been given to me by Dr Cabello; 
but the majority of the prehistoric Porto Rican dead were undoubt- 
edly buried in the cemeteries above referred to. 

Of the nature of the dances performed by the Antilleans at the 
time of the interment little is known, but from what has been described 
by Gumilla as occurring among the kindred Orinoco tribes, it is 
probable that they were very elaborate. One custom is especially 
noteworthy : Among certain of these tribes it was their habit to 
place staves around the grave, to the ends of which were tied stone 
effigies or images imitative of the heads of the totems of the dead. 
Apparently this custom was also practised by the people who lived 
near Utuado, in corroboration of which theory it may be mentioned 
that a stone face was found on or near the mound. This stone face 
resembles the so-called masks described and figured by Mason, but 
its size and general shape preclude its use as such. Moreover, 
certain other objects of the same general shape have a groove 
on one side in which is fitted a stave to which the whole object was 
tied. There is good evidence that these so-called stone masks were 
really mortuary emblems which were fastened to sticks and set about 
the graves of the dead, where they remained for some time, especially 
when mortuary dances were being performed in their honor. 

In considering the use to which the Indians put these enclosures 
Dr Stahl points out that if they marked the dwellings of chiefs, the 
walls over which a child might jump would be useless for protec- 
tion. The boundary stones were not placed in line to indicate burial 
places,’ although cemeteries were not far away ; for the enclosure is 
sunken below the level of the adjacent plain. The popular theory 
that they were places for ball games is no doubt sound so far as it 
goes, but these gatherings were only one of many kinds held by the 
prehistoric Indians of Porto Rico. 


1 Evidently the ancient Porto Ricans had several ways of burial, as Oviedo asserts in 
regard to the Haytians. The cemetery in the valley of Constanza, mentioned by Schom- 
burgk (Atheneum, 1852, pp. 797-799), may have been similar to that near Mameyes. 
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The general appearance of these enclosures, with their idols and 
pictographs carved on some of their boundary stones, and the pres- 
ence of neighboring mounds (some of which were burial-places, 
others the sites of prehistoric pueblos), confirm my belief that they 
were plazas in which were celebrated the ceremonial dances called 
areitos, especially those mortuary rites of ancestor worship which 
reached such high development among the prehistoric Porto 
Ricans. Here were performed dances commemorative of the dead 
interred near by, and here songs were sung in memory of their 
ancestors, as Oviedo and others have stated. 

In addition to ceremonial areztos, games also, no doubt, took 
place in these enclosures, which correspond in a measure to the 
plazas of the pueblos of our Southwest, which are used for all pub- 
lic functions. 

The Indian town must have been near by, for Oviedo says that 
near each pueblo there was a place for da¢ey or the ball game.' 
While the appropriateness of the name locally given to these en- 
closures has a foundation in tradition, and while they may have 
been used by the Indians for games, the discovery of the adjacent 
cemeteries indicates that they were used also in the performance of 
areitos, of which the Porto Rican aborigines had many kinds. But 
as games among the Antilleans were probably half secular and half 
religious, there is no reason why they should not have been per- 
formed in plazas sometimes used for purely ceremonial avrez/os. 

The discovery of stone balls in these enclosures is often men- 
tioned as an indication that these places were used in ball games, 
implying that the stones were the balls used. This belief, which 
is acommon one among the country folk of the island, has little to 
support it on examination of the objects themselves. In Oviedo’s 
account of the game, the ball used is said to have been made of a 
resinous gum, so that stone balls do not fit at all his statement of 
the method of playing the game. Indeed, some of the larger stone 


1 The prehistoric Porto Ricans did not build permanent stone or adobe habitations, 
but only temporary structures with a wooden frame and palm-leaf covering. These have 
long ago disappeared, but their sites still remain in the form of mounds just outside the 
juegos de bola, In Mujfioz’s description of an Indian pueblo near the coast, no mention 
is made of a neighboring éa¢ey or dance plaza. 
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balls, which are over two feet in diameter, could hardly be carried 
by a single man. Moreover, many of the balls are not spherical, 
but are simply water-worn boulders in the form of oblate or prolate 
spheroids. Considering these facts, I have serious doubt whether the 
stones could have been used in the ball game described by Oviedo, al- 
though this does not of course preclude their use in some other game. 
Their presence in graves and in dance plazas indicates that they were 
enough prized to have been brought there for a purpose, and I offer 
the following speculation as to their use: 

Water-worn stones are symbols of running water, the worship 
of which is highly significant in the rain ceremonies of primitive 
agriculturists. In an almost universal confusion of cause and 
effect, so common among primitive people, these stones, shaped 
mainly by running water, are believed to have magic power to 
bring rain or to cause water to fill the stream-beds. Hence they 
were gathered by the Indians and carried to dance and other cere- 
monial places where they are now so commonly found. We often 
find that water-worn stones are worshiped by other primitive agri- 
culturists because of the belief that these objects cause the water, 
which has given them their form, to increase, just as the frog, 
which lives in moist places, is believed to effect an increase in the 
water supply.’ 

It is interesting to add, in discussing the probable use of these 
stone balls, that Dr Stahl, who has given much attention to the 
botany of Porto Rico, after stating that part of the description of 
batey given by Oviedo was derived from the game played by the 
South American Indians, declares that there is no natural vegetable 
product in Porto Rico which furnishes an elastic gum? that could 
have served the aborigines for the balls used in the game. Whether 
or not the prehistoric Porto Ricans played the ball game described 
by Oviedo is beyond the scope of this article, but certainly the 


1 Many instances might be cited in which, among primitive men, water-worn stones 
and sticks or water animals are believed to be efficacious in bringing water. To these 
may be added shells of water animals, water plants, and other objects — in fact anything 
from the water or pertaining to it. 

* Stahl regards it as probable that this oma e/dstica was obtained from a tree, S7pio- 
nia elastica, peculiar to the mainland (‘‘costa firme’’ ). 
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‘stone balls found in the dance plazas could not have been used in 
the manner Oviedo describes. 

But the above explanation does not fully account for the name 
“juegos de bola,’ which survives from early times and which evi- 
dently originated among the Spaniards, who, from knowledge of 
the use of these enclosures, applied it to the latter. The prehis- 
toric Porto Ricans may have performed, in these enclosures, games 
or ceremonies with stone balls ; such games were known to Oviedo, 
but in his description he does not carefully distinguish them from 
those in which elastic balls were used. Similar games, which have 
been ascribed a phallic significance, are recorded from Yucatan and 
elsewhere. In the absence of documentary proof of the existence 
of a prehistoric game with stone balls in Porto Rico we have little 
basis for speculation regarding their “ phallic” significance, but 
that this game, when it existed, had a symbolic germinative mean- 
ing among the tribes which practised it is not improbable. 

An examination of the boundary stones of several of the dance 
plazas reveals the significance of Professor Mason’s so-called pillar- 
stones. Some of these stones, still standing, bear pictographs 
representing faces and heads identical with those which Mason de- 
scribes, leaving no doubt of the identity of the two. The massive 
pillar-stones, sometimes sculptured into rude idols, more often with 
only the head cut in relief, and most commonly bearing an incised 
pictograph, formerly stood with other aligned stones which formed 
the enclosures used by the aborigines for the performance of their 
public dances and games. A pillar-stone found near one of the 
Utuado dance places belongs apparently to the same type as those 
described by Mason. It has a human face cut on one side near 
the end, in the same manner as one of the specimens in the Latimer 
collection. 

This may be an appropriate place to call attention to the mark- 
ings on the side of the face depicted on one of the pillar-stones in 
the Latimer collection. Professor Mason says (page 379): “On 
the right side of the face are two hieroglyphic marks, the one in 
the shape of a heart, and the other resembling a cleaver with two 
small furrows running from the edge. Now and then a heart- 
shaped stone implement turns up in our collection ; but we are not 
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to suppose that the American aborigines used this to symbolize the 
human heart itself or the domain of Cupid.” 

I believe the heart-shaped and cleaver-like markings on the side of 
the head depicted on this pillar-stone represent ears and ear-pendants. 
These pillar-stones, some of which are simply slabs with pictographs 
upon them, sometimes take the form of rude idols in which the 
head and sometimes the bust are cut in relief. There are repre- 
sentatives of these in the Latimer collection, and I have seen 
others at various places in Porto Rico. Some of the latter are 
of great size and weight, as one which formerly stood in the plaza 
at Rio Piedras, not far from San Juan. This specimen weighs sev- 
eral hundred pounds, and when I saw it served as a curbstone in 
front of the ‘“‘ Farmacia Monclava”’ at Rio Piedras, but later it was 
carried by the director of public works to San Juan, where it now 
remains. 

One of the best of these pillar stones with sculptured head 
formerly stood on one side of the dance plaza near Utuado. It 
was about four feet high and represented a female with head and 
bust well carved in relief. Later this idol was carried to Arecibo 
and for many years stood on a pedestal before the house of the 
Mercedes plantation, but in the great cyclone called ‘‘San Ciriaco”’ ' it 
was overthrown and covered with debris which has not been removed. 

A consideration of some of these and other forms of pillar-stones 
naturally leads to rude massive idols which they more closely re- 
semble, and consequently it may be best to restrict the term “ pillar- 
stone”’ to those stones of pillar form which bear incised pictures 
and are without carving. Both forms are found among the boun- 
dary stones of the enclosures described above, and may have had a 
like significance. Some of the “ stone images or pillar-stones”’ de- 
scribed by Mason had nothing to do with the boundaries of dance 
enclosures, while others had. Obscurity might be avoided by re- 
stricting the former term to slabs containing pictographs. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It remains, in conclusion, to say that Porto Rican pictographs, 
whether found on river boulders, in caves, or on pillar-stones sur- 


1On August 8, 1899, Utuado and the other towns and plantations along Arecibo river 


suffered severely from this hurricane. 
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rounding dance places, are similar to those which have been re- 
corded from the Lesser Antilles —St John, St Vincent, Guade- 
loupe, and others.’ This resemblance tends to support the theory 
that the people who made them in prehistoric times were practi- 
cally one and the same. The proximity of the river pictographs to 
running water, no less than their forms, allies them to similar picto- 
graphs on the Orinoco and other rivers of Venezuela and Guiana. 
We may justly suppose that the prehistoric Porto Ricans regarded 
them with much the same reverence as do the people of Guiana 
their tmehri, or rock-carvings, described by Im Thurn. The gen- 
eral character of the river pictographs in Porto Rico and their situa- 
tion in or near running water clearly indicate that they mark places 
of ceremony, and were connected in some way with water worship, 
which is known to have formed a conspicuous element in the religion 
of the Antilleans, who had a feeling of awe for these waterfalls and 
especially for the mystic figures upon the adjacent rocks. The 
rivers in which they are found are often turbulent, overflowing their 
banks, setting at naught the work of the farmer, and, at times when 
hurricanes rage (which the Indian ascribes to the Sky God, Hu-ra- 
can), devastating the valleys through which they flow. It would 
have been natural for the Indians to resort to such places as water- 
falls, where the power of the water is most manifest, to appease the 
angry god, and here we would expect to find rock-etchings and 
other evidences of such gatherings. 

The argument for the possible derivation of the ancestors of the 
West Indian islanders, so far as pictography goes, corroborates that 
based on other and more significant data. Antillean pictography 
is decidedly South American rather than North American. Un- 
doubtedly, when we are dealing with such highly conventional- 
ized figures as these, there is striking uniformity among primitive 
people all over the globe, so that too great weight should not be 
given to similarities in culture ; but neither should we neglect like- 
nesses, especially when taken in connection with other data indi- 
cating tribal migrations and racial affinities. Aboriginal Porto Rican 
pictography is essentially the same as that of the Lesser Antilles, 


1 See Ober, ‘‘ Aborigines of the West Indies,’’ Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., April 25, 
1894. 
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which is practically identical with that of Guiana and parts of Vene- 
zuela. Moreover, this similarity is not limited to that part of these 
two countries fringing the Caribbean sea, for the same likenesses may 
be detected far into the interior of South America where the Orinoco 
and the large rivers of Guiana have their sources. Pictography of 
the West Indians thus supports philology, technology, and re- 
ligion, as witnessed by ceremonies and beliefs, indicating that the 
Antilleans originally came from South America, or that man in his 
distribution has followed the same law of migration to these islands 
as plants and animals, and came from the same continental land 
mass. 

I believe that the West Indies were originally peopled by colo- 
nists from South America, who made their way from the delta of 
the Orinoco, passing from island to island until they occupied all the 
Antilles, great and small. Of all the Orinoco tribes these pioneers 
of the Antilleans were more closely allied to the Guaranos, or War- 
rans, who now inhabit the delta, than any other ; but lapse of time 
profoundly changed the culture of both, the latter having greatly 
degenerated while the former, long since having passed away, once 
reached a comparatively high stage of culture. Although descended 
from a related stock, originally the same as that of most of the now 
wretched ‘‘ Warrans,” ' the members who migrated to the West In- 
dies developed in Hayti and Porto Rico a distinctive culture, as 
shown by their characteristic polished stone work. Cuba and Ja- 
maica also shared this culture, but only partially, for in these 
islands there appear to have been savage intrusions from north and 
west. 

The culture attained by the Hayti and Porto Rico people was 
threatened on the east by the Caribs, who also came from South 
America and who overran and conquered all the Lesser Antilles 
to the eastern end of Porto Rico. 

The Carib invasion of the West Indies was but a continuation 
of their conquest of the tribes which preceded them in Venezuela 
along the banks of the Orinoco. In early times numerous seden- 
tary peoples, who had developed a certain degree of culture, in- 


1 For an interesting account of a visit to one of the pile villages of these Indians, see 
Gumilla, £7 Orinoco ilustrado, y defendido, etc., vol. 1, pp. 161-172, Madrid, 1745. 
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habited the banks of this mighty river. In a way they were all 
distinctly related in language, customs, and religion. They were of 
necessity a fluviatile race, or were experts in building canoes and 
in navigating them in these great streams. From somewhere, per- 
haps the interior of the country, the so-called Caribs descended 
upon the river peoples, and those whom they did not destroy they 
drove into such inaccessible regions as the Orinoco delta. Not 
satisfied with the destruction they had wrought in the Orinoco valley 
on the mainland, they extended their depredations to the islands, 
ravaging the coasts of Santo Domingo and Porto Rico, and practically 
absorbing the race which preceded them in the Lesser Antilles." 

But, as always happened in conquests of this kind, especially 
where women were captured and taken to wife by the conquerers, 
the Caribs became more and more a mixed race, both in blood and 
in culture. An assimilation of the original people and the Caribs 
had in fact taken place in the Lesser Antilles, which resulted in a 
culture which was saz generis. In the Greater Antilles this mixture 
of the two peoples had not gone so far, although the wave of Carib 
invasion had practically reached Culebra and Vieques island and 
had also made itself felt in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico,’ so that 
the eastern end of the latter island was practically Carib by the time 
it was settled by the Spaniards. 

If we recognize the mixed character of the aborigines which 
Ponce de Leon found in Porto Rico — partly Carib, partly an ante- 
cedent race, or descendants of the union of the two which had oc- 
curred in the Lesser Antilles or earlier in the valley of the Orinoco — 
a discussion of the question whether Porto Rican pictographs are 
Carib or not can hardly lead to any important conclusion. From 
the point of view of blood or culture the island Caribs were no 
longer the same people as their ancestors in the interior of Venezuela.* 


1] hope to be able to enlarge my discussion of this question in an article more 
general in its scope. : 

2 Some of the early accounts even call Porto Rico a Carib island, and on old maps 
the sierras on the eastern end are named the Carib mountains. There was a strong in- 
filtration of Carib blood on the island, but the preéxisting people had not been wholly 
absorbed. 

3«¢ All the Island, Orinoco, and Guiana Caribs,’’ writes Brinton (Ze American 
Race, pp. 251-252), ‘‘can thus be traced back to the mainland of northern Venezuela,’’ 


AM. ANTH., S., 5-30. 
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I have limited this paper to what may technically fall in the 
group of symbolic markings known as pictographs, but believe that 
a proper discussion of the meanings of these rock-etchings implies 
an examination of incised designs on stone, wood, clay, and other 
objects of aboriginal manufacture. There is abundant material of 
this kind awaiting study, but it cannot be considered in this place. 
This account, however, would be incomplete if it did not call atten- 
tion to the fact, which in the main goes very far to establish the anti- 
quity of these pictographs, that there is a close similarity, amounting 
to identity, in their form, to the incised ornamentation of stone and 
wooden stools,' idols, and ceramic objects. As there is no reason- 
able doubt of the antiquity of the latter, we are justified in ascribing 
an equal age to the rock-etchings. 

In the opening pages I have pointed out the paucity of our 
knowledge of the pictography in two of the islands of the Greater 
Antilles, and have ascribed this absence rather to imperfect ex- 
ploration than to real absence of pictography in the islands men- 
tioned. But it is certainly significant that these picture-writings 
are so common in that part of the West Indies inhabited by Caribs, 
and so rare in Cuba and Santo Domingo. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the Caribs were the authors of the pictographs of the 
islands which they inhabited, and they may also have inscribed 
many of those in Porto Rico, especially in its eastern part; but 
there is some doubt about the makers of the Utuado pictographs 


The word Cavié, as the designation of a heterogeneous collection of people of mixed 
blood in which now one, now another, stock predominates, has outlived its scientific use- 
fulness. As now defined, or undefined, it means nothing, not even similarity in language. 
Contrast, for instance, Father Breton’s translation of the Lord’s Prayer of the ‘‘ Caribs 
of the Antilles,’’ with that of the ‘‘Caribs of the Continent,’’ or those who live in the 
Venezuelan state of Barcelona, as published by Rojas ( studios Indigenes, pp. 203-204). 

1 Called duhos or turey. The latter name is still given in Porto Rico to native seats 
used by the Jibaros. The name ¢zvey was also applied to the sky and means the ‘‘bril- 
liant or shiny object.’? The d«ho was the most shining object in the Indian cabin. 
When Gumilla visited the wretched survivors of the Guayquiri, a remnant of a tribe allied 
to the Warrans and also to the ancestral Antilleans, he found that they had seats made of 
logs of wood which they called in their language tures, the same as the prehistoric Porto 
Ricans. He found these Guayquiri were the remnant of a large ‘‘ nation’’ living on the 
south bank of the Orinoco, and that the Caribs had almost wholly destroyed them, as 
they did most of the other members of this stock who lived along this great river and its 
tributaries. (£7 Orinoco ilustrado, vol. I, p. 66.) 
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in the sierras of Porto Rico, although Guarionex, who was cacique 
of this region, may have been a Carib. I am inclined to think that 
the natives of Borinquen were as expert in this work as the Caribs 
of Guadeloupe and St Vincent ; certainly my studies in Porto Rico 
have shown the existence of pictographs all over the island, in the 
mountains as well as on the coast. 

We know so little of the conventional symbolism of the abor- 
igines of the Antilles that it is difficult to hazard an explanation of 
the meaning of individual pictographs, but we may very properly 
suggest an interpretation of their general signification. Their posi- 
tion, whether in caves, near rivers, or on boundary walls of dance 
plazas, implies their connection with rites or ceremonies, and the 
great care given to the cutting of them shows that they were not 
merely of passing or temporal importance. They were, in other 
words, religious rather than secular symbols, as similar figures still 
are to the primitive people of Guiana. They represent powers or 
beings which were worshiped, for among them are figures of the 
Sun or Sky God and of the whirlwind or whirlpool. These symbols 
are almost universal, especially with sedentary people among whom 
earth and sky worship is so pronounced. In addition to the two 
symbols of great nature gods, or magic powers of sky and earth, 
many of the pictographs represent other gods or subordinate 
powers. They are conventionalized figures of zemis,' or ancestral 
clan tutelaries, practically totems of the prehistoric peoples who 
performed their rites and ceremonies in the neighborhood of the 
rocks upon which they are found. 

1 A om, * decile explained, is a spirit, or the image, picture, or symbol of the 
same. The skull or other bones of the dead also served as zemis, and the same name 
was sometimes applied to a do77 or priest when he personated a spirit. Sometimes a man 
painted his zemi or totem on his body, sometimes he cut it on the rocks in the form of 
pictographs. See ‘‘ Prehistoric Porto Rico,’’ Vice President’s Address, Section H, Proc. 
Amer. Assn. Adv. Science, vol. Li, 1902. 


ZUNI GAMES 
By MATILDA COXE STEVENSON 


INTRODUCTION 


By enlightened people games are associated with sport and 
recreation. Among some primitive peoples games are played 
primarily for divination, but the ceremonial games of the Zuii are 
for rain, and they constitute an important element in their religion 
and sociology. They are not played in a haphazard way; each 
game has its regulations and limitations, and there is deep mean- 
ing underlying all Zui games supposed to have come to them 


from their gods. 

The games (koshnawe) here recorded embrace all that are of 
importance, but do not include the essentially children’s games. 
While the youngsters have a variety of sports exclusively their 
own, they may be found any pleasant day enjoying some of the 
games of their elders, and, like their elders, they indulge in betting, 
for this habit is developed in the North American Indian while he 
is still in his infancy. The younger Zufi children play the cere- 
monial games, however, with but little or no understanding of the 
occultism associated with them. 

Aside from personal observations of the games, the writer’s 
investigations have been through the Ah’shiwanni (rain priests), 
elder and younger brother Bow-priests, personators of the Koyemshi 
(certain anthropomorphic gods), and theurgists. As the elder and 
younger brother Bow-priests are the earthly representatives of the 
Gods of War, they are supposed to be infallible in regard to all 
things associated with these deities. 

The sages of Zufi claim that the first eight of the seventeen 
games mentioned herein belong to the Gods of War, who were great 
gamesters. Of the remainder, one, they claim, was originated by the 
Zuni, four are the games of the Koyemshi, one was adopted from the 
Navaho, and three came from Mexico. The games are as follows: 
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1, Zikwané, pl. Tikwawe (Foot-race). 2, Sholiwe (Arrow reeds). 
lankolowe. 4, Hé'poanné pihl'kwanawe. 5, Saia'hlat! awe 
(“ Horns kill,” or Killing the Rabbit). 6, Shéwialtowe. 7, Lapo- 
chiwe. 8, Ho'kamonné. 9, Po'kiannawe (Jackrabbits hit). 10, 
‘Sikon-ya' muné tikwanée. 1, ‘Kash'tuwiwi. 12, Yachoni ‘sawa'ka 
(Ring-around-a-rosy). 13, Popone (Ball). 14, Za-sholiwe (Wood 
reeds). 15, Popone ‘kapnané (Ball hit). 16, Tan’ kalawe (Quoits). 
17, Awe ‘hlacnawe (Stones kill). 

There are but two exclusively religious games of #Awawe played 
annually. In one, members of the £2zw7‘stwve (chambers dedicated to 
anthropomorphic worship) play, and in the other the clans take 
part. Both of these races are for rains to water the earth that the 
crops may grow. They take place some days previous to corn plant- 
ing, which usually occurs from the tenth to the fifteenth day of May. 

Other games of “#kwawe may occur at any time when not for- 
bidden by the retreat of the Ah’shiwanni for rain.' 


TikwanE Race or THE Kiwi'sIwe 

The Ah’pi“lashiwanni (Bow priesthood), or warriors, convene 
at the full moon of April and remain in session throughout the 
night. On the following morning they prepare ‘éltkyinawe 
(prayer-plumes). These offerings to the Gods of War are de- 
posited at noon the same day at a shrine north of the village. 
This shrine is on the ground supposed to have been occupied as the 
home of the Gods of War during their stay at Itiwanna (the site 
of the present Zufi). The other prayer-plumes are made into five 
‘kaétchiwe (sing. ‘kactchiné) or groups of télikyinawe bound together 
at the base. The sticks of four groups are colored black and 
are offerings to the deceased members of the Ah’pi“lashiwanni. 


1 Tikwané has been described by Mr F. W. Hodge in the American Anthropolo- 
gist for July, 1890, and also by the late Mr John G. Owens, in connection with other 
games, in the Popular Science Monthly for May, 1891. Mr Owens remarks, referring 
to tikwané; ‘*This game was described by Mr F. W. Hodge in the Anthropologist for 
July, 1890. I have thought it well to repeat it here in connection with other games, and 
also to make some corrections and add several points which Mr Hodge seems to have 
overlooked.’?’ Mr Owens, however, labors under as great confusion as Mr Hodge. 
Though both of these gentlemen have visited Zufi, where it is presumed they collected the 
data for their articles, their descriptions are incomplete and in a measure misleading, since 
they fail to give a systematic account of “Awané as it is played under varying conditions. 
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The ‘kaétchiwe are deposited at midnight on the four sides of the 
village by such members of the Ah’pi“lashiwanni as may be desig- 
nated by the elder brother Bow-priest, or director of the organiza- 
tion, in excavations carefully concealed by stone ledges, set in 
plaster, which extend along the exterior of houses, furnishing seats 
for those who like to sit out in the balmy afternoon of a New 
Mexican winter or to enjoy the cool breezes after sunset in summer 
time. These ledges are identical with those before many other 
Zuni dwellings. The depositors of the plumes know just which 
slab to remove in order to have access to the depository. The 
fifth group consists of two ¢élikyindwe, one of which is dotted 
with the various colors for the zenith, the other is black to repre- 
sent the nadir. These are offerings to the Sa’lamobia, certain war- 
rior gods of the zenith and the nadir. This group is planted in an 
excavation, also concealed by a slab seat, on the west side of Siaa- 
tewita or sacred dance plaza. After the placing of the sédikyinawe 
the Ah’pi“lashiwanni continue their songs and ceremonies in the 
ceremonial chamber until sunrise, and soon afterward the elder 
brother Bow-priest announces from a house-top that the people of 
the £7zw2'sizve will run in four days. 

The director of each iwi'sina (pl. kiwi'siwve) gives formal 
notice to his people,' and the young men who wish to take part in 
the race appear at the appointed time. Those from the Hé:wa 
(north), Hékapawa (nadir), and Chupawa (south) rep- 
resent the side of the elder God of War, while those from the 
Miuhewa (west), Ohe‘wa (east), and Up'siindwa (zenith) 
‘stwe represent the side of the younger God of War. After an 
early breakfast (the runners having exercised before the meal), 
nothing more is eaten during the day but crushed Aéwe (wafer-like 
bread) in water. 

In the afternoon the first body of Ah’shiwanni ? (the elder brother 
Bow-priest being also Rain-priest of the nadir) proceed about a 

1 Every male receives involuntary and voluntary initiation into the Kotikili, a frater- 
nity associated with anthropomorphic worship, becoming allied with one of the six 
hiwi'stwe. 

2The writer designates the Ah’shiwanni of the six regions, whose prototypes are the 


members of the Council of the Gods, as the first body of Ah’shiwanni. There are a 
number of other Ah’shiwanni in Zuiii. 
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mile south of the village, over the road leading to the present 
“home” of the Gods of War, and here the elder brother Bow- 
priest lays upon the ground a /éshowané (one or more plumes tied 
together), composed of two upper wing-feathers of a bird called 
sho'kapiso,‘ and the younger brother Bow-priest places a similar 
lashowané on the ground and west of the other, the distance between 
the two /ashowawe being the length of the extended arms from 
finger tip to finger tip. The Ah/shiwanni group west and the 
Ah’pi‘lashiwanni east of the plumes; the elder brother Bow-priest 
standing with his fellows of the Ah’pi“lashiwanni, the younger 


Fic. 13. — Zikwawe of the Bow-priests. (The plumes are attached only when the 
tikwazve are made as offerings to the Gods of War. ) 


brother Bow-priest with the Ah’shiwanni. A line is made south of 
the plumes by drawing, or rather pushing, the foot over the earth 
from west to east. 

Six members of the Ah’pi‘lashiwanni selected by the elder 
brother Bow-priest have each a thwané made by himself. Three of 
the “#kwawe are colored black at either end and midway, indicating 

1A bird, as the Zufii say, which flies but never tires. The writer failed to obtain a 
specimen, but she is quite sure it is a species of hawk. 
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the sticks of the elder God of War; and three are painted black 
midway only for those of the younger God of War (figure 13).' 

The six warriors, clad only in breechcloths, stand by the line, 
the one at the east end having the #4wané of the elder God of 
War, the man at the right having that of the younger God of War, 
and so they alternate down the line. 

Each warrior places his right foot on the line and the stick 
across the foot near the toes; he then sprinkles meal upon the 
stick and prays for rain and for success in the race. The Ah’shi- 
wanni also sprinkle meal and pray for rain. In the meantime the 
runners gather at the base, which is south of the pueblo and just 
across the river which flows by the village. 

The racers (the number is not limited) wear only kilts, and the 
long hair is drawn back and tucked into the headkerchief, or danda, 
at the back, the hair being brought over the band and tucked in 
from the top. A member of the Bow-priesthood marks off the 
line on the earth, similar to the one described, upon which the 
runners take position, facing south. The warrior who stands some 
feet beyond the line carries a bow and arrows in his left hand and 
an arrow in his right. He directs the runners in the course they 
are to take, and, facing east, prays and sprinkles meal eastward. 
The meal is thrown four times, the fourth being the signal for the 
start. No word is spoken. The course is south to the group of 
Ah’shiwanni and Ah’pi‘'lashiwanni—a course that must never 
be deviated from in these races, as this is the road of the Gods of 
War. On reaching the body awaiting them, each runner passes 
between the two /ashowawe previously described. Bending and 
extending his hands toward the plumes, he brings his hands to his 
mouth and draws ina breath from the plumes, that he may run 
like the sho'kapiso, which flies but never tires. The runners do 
not halt, but pass right on. Each Pi‘'lashiwanni in the line calls 
out the name of the 4iz7‘seza he represents as he kicks the #kwané 
into the air. The runners of each #iw?'stva at once look to their 
appropriate sticks. They are followed by the first body of Ah’shi- 


1 Both Mr Hodge and Mr Owens say that these 4iAwawe are placed on the trail three 
or four days previous to the race. It would certainly be very difficult to find these bits of 


wood after four days on a trail frequented not only by men but by burros and other beasts. 
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wanni and Ah’pi‘‘lashiwanni, except the elder and younger brother 
Bow-priests. The Ah’shiwanni and Ah’pi‘‘lashiwanni, however, 
do not attempt to keep pace with the runners, who move in a 
circuit, but return instead to the /ashowawe, which are guarded by 
the elder and younger brother Bow-priests, passing between the 
latter and on to the village. 

The #kwawe are kicked into the river, to go to Kothluwalawa 
(abiding place of the Council of the Gods), and the runners hasten 
to their homes. The ceremony of washing the hair of the runners 
occurs before the race and also on the morning after the race. 

The younger brother Bow-priest makes an excavation the depth 
of his arm, and the two /éshowavwe are deposited therein, with prayers 
by the elder and younger brother Bow-priests to the wwannaimz 
(rain-makers) for rains. These two now proceed to the base, 
where the large crowd gathered to greet the returning runners 
still remains. 

At this point the elder brother Bow-priest cries out that the 
a’ notiwe (clans) will run in four days. 

The race of the @’xotiwe may occur simultaneously at one or 
more of the farming districts, where most of the Zufi at this season 
are gathered. It also takes place in Zuii, provided a Pi*lashiwanni 
is present to start the racers. The observances previous to the race 
of the @’xotiwe are much the same as those for the race of the 
kiwt'stwe. A member of each clan makes the “Awané to be used 
by the racers of his clan, and he is free to select that of either one 
of the Gods of War. The runners dress as on the previous occa- 
sion, and their hair is done up in the same manner. The clan 
symbol is painted on the breast of each runner, and that of the 
paternal clan is painted on the back. Those of the Pichikwe 
(Cornus stolonifera) clan have a conventional design of the dog- 
wood, including the roots, on the breast, and below a macaw or 
raven with the head pointing to the left, according to the division 
of the clan to which the man belongs.’ 


1The writer adopted Cushing’s translation Pichtfwe (macaw),’’ until a more 
familiar acquaintance with the Zufi tongue led her to make closer investigation concern- 
ing the word. The division of the Pichikwe clan is what leads the student into error, 
yet one familiar with the language should readily see that pich7kwe comes from pichiko, 
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The Pi*lashiwanni makes a line near the river bank, south of 
the village, by drawing or pushing his foot over the earth, as has 
been described, and the runners stand upon the line, facing south, 
each clan being together, the runner at the west end of the line 
placing the #4wané across his foot, as before noted. The Pilashi- 
wanni stands in advance of the runners, and, facing east, prays and 
throws the meal four times eastward, the fourth time, as before, be- 
ing the signal for starting. The same course is followed as that 
pursued by the people of the Aiz7'stwe. Each of these races covers 
only about four miles. 

No thought of betting is in the Zufii mind when these races for 
rains occur. While deep interest is exhibited by the women as well 
as by the men in these purely religious races, the real enthusiasm 
occurs at the time of the betting races, when about twenty-five 
miles are covered. 

The betting race is not confined to the 47zw7'szwe, nor to any section 
of the village, although statements to the contrary have been made. 
A man approaches another with his plan for a race, and if it be ac- 
ceptable to the other a race is arranged for. It is heralded from 
the house-top by a civil officer of the village, who shouts, ‘ To- 
morrow there will be a race!’ Those to be associated with 
the race gather at the houses of the two managers. The swiftest 
runners are sure to be present. After some discussion the origina- 
tor of the race visits the house of the other manager and learns 
from him how many runners he will have in the contest. He then 
returns to his house and selects the same number for his side. The 


number varies from three to six ona side, one side representing the 
elder, the other the younger God of War. 

Each manager calls at the house of one of the first body of 
Ah’shiwanni — those of the north and the zenith excepted — and 
announces, ‘My boys will run tomorrow. You will come to 
my house tonight.” The friends of each party gather at the two 


dogwood; we, plural ending, reference being to a people or body of people. The 
Macaw division is of no greater consequence in the religious world of the Zuii than that 
of the raven. It is the clan, and not the division of the clan, which is of importance. 
An explanation of this division will be found in ‘‘ The Esoteric and Exoteric Life of the 
Zuii,’’ to be published in the 7iwventy-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
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houses, the runners being on one side of the room, the friends on 
the opposite side. When the Shiwanni (sing. for Ah’shiwanni) 
bearing a basket tray of broken Aéwe arrives, he takes his seat on 
his wadded blanket, the manager sitting opposite to him. The 
Shiwanni places the basket upon the floor and asks for corn-husks. 
Preparing as many husks as there are runners for the side, he 
sprinkles prayer-meal into each husk, and, after adding bits of white 
shell and turkis beads, folds it and lays it on the éwe in the tray. 
Raising the tray with both hands to his face, he prays for success, 
and, drawing four breaths from the contents of the tray, says, 
(“Ready The runners approach, the Shiwanni deposits a 
handful of broken éwe from the tray into the blanket supported 
by the left arm of each runner, and hands a corn-husk package to 
each. The body of runners who represent the elder God of War 
goes to a point north of the village; the other goes south. An 
excavation the depth of an arm is made by an ancient corn-planter 
at each point, when each runner opens his husk package, deposits 
the contents in the excavation, and drops in the Aéwe as offerings 
to the Gods of War and the ancestors. The one who prepares the 
earth to receive the offerings covers the opening, leaving no trace 
of the excavation. 

All now sit perfectly still and listen for sounds from the de- 
parted. When they hear any noise which they suppose comes from 
the dead, they are gratified, and say, naéna”’ (“ Thanks, 
grandfather ’’). 

After walking a short distance they halt and wait again for 
some manifestation. Should they hear a few notes from the mock- 
ingbird, they know the race will be in favor first of one side and 
then of the other — uncertain until the end. If the bird sings 
much, they will meet with failure. If they hear an owl hoot, the 
race will be theirs. 


The runners return to the houses which they left and retire for 
the remainder of the night in the largé room, the family having 
withdrawn to another apartment. Sometimes a runner goes to an 
arroyo and deposits offerings of precious beads to the Gods of War, 
or to a locality where some renowned runner of the past was killed 
by an enemy, and, after offering food to the Gods of War with a 
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prayer for success in the race, he sits and eagerly listens for some 
sound from the deceased. After a time he moves a short distance 
and listens again. He then moves a third time and listens, and 
if he hears anything from the dead he is quite sure of success, 
If he hears the whistling of the wind he is also likely to meet with 
success, and if he hears an owl hoot his success is assured. In 
this event he imitates the owl during the race, which annoys the 
opposite side, for they know the reason for the owl-like cries. 

At sunrise each runner carries a corn-husk containing bits of 
precious beads and meal a distance from the village and sprinkles 
the offering to the wwannam pilashiwanni (deceased members of 
the Bow-priesthood) of the six regions, for success. 

It is the custom for the runners to exercise for the race in the 
early morning, returning to the houses of the managers where they 
eat a hearty breakfast; but they must not drink coffee, as this 
draught distends the stomach. After this early meal nothing is 
partaken except a small quantity of wafer-bread and water. They 
remain at the managers’ houses until the hour for the race. 

By afternoon the betting and excitement have increased until 
every available object of the bettors is placed in Téwita ‘hlanna 
(the large plaza). Crowds gather around the managers, who are 
busy looking after the stakes. Everything is wagered, from a silver 
button toa fine blanket. Yards of calico are brought out, silver 
belts and precious beads ; in fact, all the possessions of many are 
staked, especially those of the old gamblers, who, having lost 
heavily in the gambling den, hope to regain their fortunes. 

The objects are stacked in two heaps in Téwita ‘hlanna, the 
two managers having charge of arranging the articles. A blanket 
from one heap finds its counterpart in the other, and the two are 
placed together, forming the base of a third pile. Drawing in this 
way from the two piles is continued until they are consolidated into 
one great heap. Much of the forepart of the afternoon is consumed 
in this work. When the managers return to their houses and an- 
nounce to the runners that the task of arranging the stakes is com- 
pleted, the latter remove their clothing and, after donning a kilt of 
white cotton or some other light material, take medicine of the 
Shuimakwe fraternity in their mouths, eject it into their hands, and 
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rub their entire bodies that they may not be made tired from run- 
ning. A piece of humming-bird ‘“ medicine,” consisting of a root, 
is passed around; each runner takes a bite, and, after chewing it, 
ejects it into his hands and rubs his body, that he may be swift like 
the bird. 

The hair is brought forward and a Pi“lashiwanni forms a long 
knob by folding the hair over and over and wrapping it with yarn; 
he then places an arrowpoint in the knot, to insure fleetness ; and 
lifting ashes with two eagle wing plumes, he passes them down 
either side of the body of each racer and sprinkles ashes to the six 
regions. This is for physical purification. : 

Medicine is sometimes put into the paint used on the “kwané, 
which for the betting races is painted red instead of black; and a 
bit of this paint is slipped under the nail of the index finger of the 
right hand. If a runner is observed to keep his thumb pressed to 
his finger, it is known that he has medicine under the nail, and 
those making the discovery are apt to bet high on that side, for 
they believe the medicine will bring success. Failure in such cases 
is attributed to the ‘“‘ bad heart”’ of the runner. 

The wives of the two Ah’shiwanni who are present on the pre- 
vious night go each to the house visited by the husband and remain 
while the runners are absent. Several parcels, including two 
blankets, are removed from the heap in the plaza and carried to 
each house and deposited beside the woman for good luck to the 
runner. 

The runners are accompanied to their base by their managers 
and Ah’pi*lashiwanni. Crowds gather. Every man who can ob- 
tain a horse is mounted. All is excitement, the women’s enthusiasm 
being almost equal to that of the men, for each wife is interested in 
the side her husband has chosen, and every maiden is interested in 
the side of her favorite admirer. While the men gather about the 
runners as they prepare for the race, and follow them, the women 
must content themselves in the village. 

The two “kwawe designating the sides of the elder and the 


1 Mr Owens says in his article on the “:vané race: ‘‘ This repast of héwe is ac- 
companied by a piece of humming bird, as the flight of that bird is so very swift.’’ This 
is another illustration of the danger of error in more or less hurried work. 
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younger God of War are made by the Pi“lashiwanni of the side of 
the second manager and are carried by a runner of this party to 
the base, where he holds the sticks out to the opposide side, one of 
the party taking the “wan? of his choice. The racers do not 
form in regular line. Each leader places the stick across his foot 
near the toes and sprinkles it with meal; they then cry out “Si!” 
(“Ready !’’). The stick must not be touched with the hand after 
it is placed on the foot. It is often thrown a long distance, and no 
matter where it may rest it must be managed with the foot. There 
is nothing more exciting to the Zuiii, except the scalp dance, than 
this game of #kwan?. The equestrians urge their ponies onward to 
keep pace with the racers, who run southward over the road of the 
Gods of War for a distance, then around to the east, crossing the 
river. On they go, keeping to the foot-hills.' Recrossing the river 
several miles west of Zufi, they bend around to the east, and re- 
turn by the southern road to the base, when the members of the 
successful party vie with one another in reaching the great plaza, 
for he who is first to pass around the heap of wagered articles is the 
hero of the hour. As they run around this pool they extend their 
hands toward it and, bringing them to their mouths, draw in a 
breath and pass on to the house of the manager whence they started, 
where the victor deposits the “##wané of his side in a basket of 
prayer-meal, while all present make offerings of bits of precious 
beads in the basket. 

The wife of the Shiwanni takes the hands of the victor and, 
standing, brings her clasped hands four-times before his mouth. 
Each time he draws a breath. The waving of the hands four times 
is repeated before each runner, who draws as many breaths. 

After the prayers the victor empties the contents of the basket, 


1 There are six stone-heaps which direct the runners in their course. These monu- 
ments, which are some four feet high, are supposed to have been made by direction of the 
Gods of War and are distinct from those made by men and women who whirl a stone or 
bit of wood around the head in the left hand, from left to right, four times, and throw it 


over the shoulder on to the heap, that the fatigue which would otherwise come to the body 
may be cast into the stone or chip. The words expressed are ‘‘‘#{/on yite'chi hanasima 
tinatu’’ (This place tired, unlucky, be settled). These mounds are supposed to have 
been begun by the Gods of War. Vases containing medicine of these gods are believed 
to be buried beneath the mounds, though these objects are too sacred to be commonly re- 
ferred to. 
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which includes the meal and bead offerings and the “wand, into a 
corn-husk, and carries it to his home. After each runner returns 
to his home he drinks a quantity of warm water as an emetic, and 
when relieved he retires for the night. It is not uncommon for a 
runner to be so affected by the race that the manipulations of a 
masseuse (the Zufi are experts in this practice) are necessary to 
restore him. The following morning the head of each runner is 
washed in yucca suds, and he bathes. After the morning meal the 
tikwané of the Elder God of War is deposited, with the contents of 
the corn-husk carried by the runner from his manager’s house, at a 
shrine on Uhana-yal’lanné (Wool mountain), while the éwané of 
the younger God of War and the other offerings are deposited on 
Towa-yal’lanné (Corn mountain). 

The most prominent religious positions do not debar men from 
taking part in these betting races. One of the fleetest as well as 
most enthusiastic runners of the present time is the 4dmosona 
(director general) of the ‘szwe. 

There are many informal games of ##wané in which young 
men hurriedly gather for sport, and sometimes a considerable stake 
is raised. One race observed by the writer, in which great enthu- 
siasm was exhibited, began at five o’clock in the afternoon, the parties 
returning after seven. There were three racers on a side, the £do- 
sona being one, but he lost on this occasion. 

While there is much betting and considerable interest is mani- 
fested in these informal races, there is no ceremony associated with 
them. Each runner bets on his side. Outside parties bet with 
one another, one holding the stakes; or more frequently a third 
party has charge of the stakes, which are heaped in the large plaza. 
Sometimes the articles are afterward carried to the £2272 'stva to which 
the successful party belongs, while again they pass to the winner 
in the plaza, he in turn dividing the profits among the runners of 
his side. While much interest prevails at the informal races, and 
great enjoyment is derived from them, the excitement is as nothing 
compared with that of the more formal affairs. 

It is interesting to see the very young boys in their foot-races 
(plate xLvut1) and to observe how closely they follow their elders 
in the rules governing the stakes. Wagers are always made, 
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as the races would be of little interest to the younger boys without 
the element of chance associated with them. 

Beginning at so early an age, there is no wonder that these 
people develop into the swiftest of runners. The writer has never 
known the Zufi to lose a foot-race with other Indians, nor with 
the champion runners of the troops at Fort Wingate, who some- 
times enter into races with them. It is quite common for the Zuii 
and Navaho to race. Though these races are always informal, the 
stakes are often large, and the Navaho leave their precious beads, 
silver belts, bridles, and valuable blankets behind when they depart 
from the pueblo. Their love for gambling prevents them from 
learning lessons from sad experiences. 


SHOLIWE. (ARROW REEDS.) 


/mplements. — Four split reeds, measured from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the middle finger, the fingers being extended ; 
a bowl-shaped basket, a buckskin, a blanket, bits of pith or the 
central core of a corn-cob, straws for counters, and chips (usually 
silver buttons). 

The lot game of sho/izve is second on the list of the games of the 


Gods of War, and is the great gambling game of the Zufii. Legend 
says that it was played for rains by the Gods of War and the Ah’- 
shiwanni soon after coming to this world. The Ah’shiwanni afterward 
thought the reeds used for the game were too long, so their length 
was measured from the. tip of the thumb to the tip of the middle 
finger, the fingers extended. 

The Ah’shiwanni considered this game so efficacious in bringing 
rains that they organized a fraternity, which they called Showekwe 
(Arrow-reed people), while the Ah’shiwi were at Han’‘hlipin‘ka, for 
the express purpose of playing the game for rain. Ten men were 
designated by the Ah’shiwanni as the original members of the Sho- 
wekwe. The prayers of this fraternity were sure to bring rains. 

When the Kok’ko (anthropomorphic gods), visited Itiwanna 
(‘« Middle Place,” the site of the present Zufi), eight days succeed- 
ing the first appearance of 'Kak’lo’ (an anthropomorphic god) in 
Itiwanna, certain ancestral gods gathered in the ceremonial chamber 


tKak/lo is is described in the forthcoming Esoteric and Exoteric Life of the Zuri. 
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of the ‘kakwemosi (high priest) where the first body of Ah’shiwanni 
(Rain-priests), the Néwekwe (Galaxy) fraternity, and the ten mem- 
bers of the Showekwe were assembled. The Koyemshi at this 
time gave their songs and prayers to the fraternities present, after 
which the Néwekwe and Showekwe alternated annually in perso- 
nating the Koyemshi. 

The Mat‘ke ‘hlannakwe (Great Fire) and ‘Koshi‘kwe (Cactus) 
fraternities are more recent adjuncts to the personators of the Ko- 
yemshi. The four fraternities now in turn personate these gods; 
at least such was the case until the Showekwe became so degene- 
rated that the sdsona (director) of the fraternity preferred to 
choose the personators of the Koyemshi from the fraternities at 
large rather than to call on the men of his own fraternity. In fact, 
the fraternity as it was no longer exists, it having retrograded into a 
body of professional gamblers which bears no relation whatever to 
the body organized by the Ah’shiwanni; but the game is played 
by the Ah’shiwanni and others, in all sacredness, for rain. 

The reeds used for ceremonial occasions are rarely brought out 
at other times. Such reeds are old and are preserved with care, 
and it is considered a great privilege when one having lost heavily 
may secure a ceremonial set of shd/iwe through which to recover 
his possessions. 

The following was related to the writer by a young man, a 
nephew of a Shiwanni : 

‘“‘T gambled with shd/iwe (new ones), and lost beads, blankets, 
and other things, and in my distress I went to my uncle’s house, 
where an original set of sko/iwe belonging to the Younger Gods of 
War is kept. Itold him of my trouble and begged him to let me 
have the precious reeds to play with, in order to win back my valu- 
able articles. I visited my uncle’s house the night of the day I 
lost my things. It was in the month of May. He said, ‘Come 
to me at the winter solstice.’ I did as he bade me, going to 
him at night. He gave me the sholiwe and the klémtutunini 
(rhombus), and two ¢élikyinawe which he had prepared for me, the 
sticks being the length of the middle finger measured on the under 
side. They were pointed at one end and colored black. A turkey- 
leg feather, a duck plume, and a wing-feather from each bird of the 
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six regions were attached pendent to each stick with native cotton 
cord, with several precious beads strung on the cord, the length of 
the cord from the stick to the plumes being measured by the four 
fingers crosswise. My uncle also gave me medicine, which was a 


3. 14. — Split reeds used in sholiwe. 


little black and a little white, to rub on my hands when I should 
be ready to play. It appeared like grease, but I do not know 
what it was. I spent the night with my uncle, while he taught me 
four old songs. He said, after I had learned the songs by heart, 
‘before you play the game, shut your mouth and sing the songs 
within your heart. After singing the songs once you may speak 
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with the man with whom you are to play, but you must again shut 
your mouth and sing the songs within your heart, and then you 
may play.’ 

“At sunrise the wife and the daughter of my uncle came into 
my room where my uncle and I had spent the night. The girl 
prepared a bowl of yucca suds and placed it immediately before 
me. I sat facing east and the wife stood behind me, placing a hand 
on either shoulder. The girl stood south of the bowl and faced it. 

‘‘When the suds were made they came and stood by me. My 
uncle was the first to dip two eagle plumes four times into the suds, 
each time drawing them forward over the top of my head. This 
was repeated by all present except the girl who prepared the suds. 
After the others had rubbed suds over my head with the plumes, 
she washed my hair thoroughly from the bowl, standing before me, 
and my uncle’s wife rubbed my hair dry, while I was still in my 
seat. My uncle gave me four ears of corn —yellow, blue, red, 
and white — tied together, and enough calico for a shirt. He gave 
me the #é“kyinawe at the same time he gave me the game of sholiwe 
and the rhombus, before he taught me the songs. In giving me 
the corn and calico, he said, ‘I give these to you that you may 
receive such things from the man with whom you play. Carry 
the éikyinawe a long distance to an arroyo where you find débris 
has collected from the running of water, and plant them to the 
Gods of War.’ When I was within a few feet of the place I had 
selected for depositing my #kyinawe, | whirled my rhombus until 
I reached the spot where I planted them. 

“T afterward returned the rhombus to my uncle, but kept the 
sholiwe' until the anniversary of the loss of my possession, [One 
must begin to play in the same month and on the same day of the 
month that the misfortune of loss occurred. Playing may be con- 
tinued until the summer solstice, but no games must be played 
while the Ah’shiwanni are in retreat for rains. If success does not 
come to the player with the ceremonial reeds, he may ask for them 
another year and try his luck, in the meantime purifying his heart, 


1 It was the writer’s good fortune to have two sets of ceremonial reeds presented to 


her by the elder- and the younger-brother Bow-priests. They are now in the National 
Museum. 
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for if the heart be good these reeds are believed to surely bring 
success.] I won back most of my lost articles, after which I re- 
turned the shdliwe to my uncle.” 


Each player takes the side of one of the Gods of War, two pieces 
of split reed representing the side of the elder God of War and two 
the younger God of War. The writer, for convenience, numbers 
the reeds 1, 2, 3, 4. (See figure 14.) 

No. 1. Named &zwin'na (black), has the concave side of the reed 
colored ‘black, indicating morning, noon, and sunset, or the whole 
day. Three sets of lines on the convex side denote the three 
periods of the day — morning, noon, and sunset. 

No. 2. Athiuwa (center), has a daub of black midway of the 
reed, concave side, denoting midday. The lines on the convex side 
also denote noon. 

No. 3. Kohakwa (white shell), has a daub of black paint at 
either end of the concave side, indicating morning and evening, or 
sunrise and sunset. Lines on the convex side denote the same. 

No. 4. Pahlto (mark on the end), has a daub of black paint on 
the joint end of the concave side, denoting sunrise, which to the 
Zufi is the first light of day, or the white light which comes first ; 
and the lines on the convex side indicate the same. Three dots 
are sometimes found on the joint of the reed, indicating eyes and 
mouth of the face which is not delineated. Other reeds have only 
two dots for the eyes. 

Nos. 1 and 3 are said to belong to the elder God of War, 
and Nos. 2 and 4 to the younger God of War. The player rep- 
resenting the elder god holds No. 3 concave side up, and slides 
No. 2 into the groove of No. 3, the joint of No. 2 falling be- 
low that of No. 3. He then slides No. 4 into that of No. 2, also 
allowing the joint to extend below. No. 1 is held crosswise, the 
others at an acute angle (the reeds are sometimes crossed at right 
angles), with the groove side against the corresponding sides of the 
others, the joint to the left, and the opposite end projecting a 
little more than an inch beyond the group (figure 15). When the 
representative of the younger God of War plays he runs No. 3 into 
the groove of No. 2, and No. 1 into No. 3, and crosses them with 
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No. 4. The reed which crosses the others is designated as the 
thrower, but the same reed, as stated, is not used by both players. 
In this position the reeds are thrown upward against an inverted 
basket, ten or twelve inches in diameter, covered with a piece of 
blanket or cloth and suspended from the ceiling. The reeds strike 


Fic. 15. — Method of placing reeds in playing shé/iwe. 


the cloth over the basket and fall to a blanket spread on the floor 
to receive them. If played out of doors, which is seldom the case 
at present, the basket is suspended above the blanket from the 
apex of three poles, arranged tripod fashion, with sufficient space 
beneath for the blanket and players. 

When the representative of the elder God of War throws, and 
the concave side of No. 1 and the convex sides of the others are 
up, the trick is won; or if No. 1 be convex side up with the others 
concave up, the trick is won. If No. 1 crosses No. 3, or vice 
versa, convex sides up, the trick is won, even should one cross the 
other by but a hair’s breadth. If Nos. 2 and 4 should be crossed 
as described, the trick goes to the opponent. If all convex sides 
are up, or vice versa, the trick is lost. If the convex side of No. 
3 is up, and the others have the concave sides up, the trick belongs 
to the opponent. 

When the representative of the younger God of War plays, 
the counts are reversed. Silver buttons are the favorite ‘ chips” 
for the game. 
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Though sholiwe is the favorite of the lot games of the elder 
Ah’shiwi, it being the game of the professional gamblers’ of the 
pueblo, there is no thought of personal gain when it is played by 
the Ah’shiwanni for rains.? At this time great ceremony is ob- 
served and buckskins are used in place of the cloth covering 
over the basket and the blanket on the floor. The skin on the 
floor has the head to the east; a broken circle forming a quadrant 
is drawn on the skin. 

The gambling den of Zufi was as notorious and was regarded 
with the same aversion as a place of similar character would be 
in civilization. The more profligate characters who depend upon 
gaming for their livelihood spent much of their time in this den, 
which was one of the old interior rooms of the pueblo. The room 
was reached by a ladder through a hatchway, and if the memory 
of the writer is correct (she failed to make a note of this particular 
point), the room was dimly lighted with a small window of selenite, 
near the ceiling. The hatchway was covered with a straw mat, 
upon which an eye was kept, that there might be no intruders. 

The writer first visited this den in 1896. Her unannounced ar- 
rival was a surprise to the eight or ten men present, who appeared 
to be much annoyed; but when informed that she had come to 
observe the game and not to denounce them for their profligacy, a 
sigh of relief escaped them. 

There is but little ceremony associated with the game when 
played by the professional or other gamblers. The most abandoned, 
however, would not dare to play without first offering prayers to the 
Gods of War, invoking their blessing, and breathing on their reeds. 
The professional gamblers show in their faces deep lines and other in- 


1 After an absence of six years the writer found, on her return in 1902, that the Zufi 
gambling house was a thing of the past, and that the game of shdé/iwe was not nearly so 
frequently played as formerly, either ceremonially or for pure pleasure. 

2 The reader who has perused ‘‘Chess and Playing-cards,’’? by Stewart Culin (Re- 
port of the U. S. National Museum, 1896), will note the difference between the explana- 
tion of shéliwe as found in that publication and that which is given here. For example : 
‘<Formerly shéliwe was exclusively a game of war divination and was played only by the 
Priests of the Bow and members of the esoteric society of the war shamans.’’ Accord- 
ing to Zuiii belief ské/7we was played by the Divine Ones (Gods of War) and the Ah’shi- 
wanni for rain soon after they reached this world and long before the creation of the Bow 
priesthood, 
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dications of dissipation, although they lose no more rest than (per- 
haps not so much as) the Ah’shiwanni and the theurgists ; yet, aside 
from the anxiety associated with gaming as an almost perpetual 
pastime, the inveterate gamblers, like other people not altogether 
lost to a sense of right, must have the consciousness of doing wrong, 
while, on the other hand, the rain priests and theurgists have the 
satisfaction of realizing that they are propitiating their gods, not 
only for their own good but for the good of all — not only for their 
own people, but for all the world. 


[ANKOLO‘WE 


Tinplements, — Small stone disk, less than two inches in diameter, 
colored black on one side; four cups, a ball and straws. ‘In the 
old, a grain of corn was used instead of the ball ; 
still used when the game is offered to the Gods of War. 

The four cups are placed on their sides close together in a row, 
the openings to the east. The disk, ball, and bunch of straws are 


” 


and the corn is 


Fic. 16. — Implements used in éénholo‘we. 


laid on top of the cups (figure 16). This arrangement before play- 
ing the game is observed by all men of any standing in the tribe, 
“for it was so with the Gods of War.”’ 

Each party chooses a side of the disk before it is thrown. The 
side up designates the starter of the game,-who represents the side 
of the elder God of War. He sits facing south and forms a square 
with the four cups before him. The ball is secreted in one of the 
cups.’ .The elder God of War always placed his cups in the form 


1 Although this game is common in other pueblos, the writer has not observed cups 
of the very dainty type elsewhere than in Zufii. They are usually clumsy and unfinished. 
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of a square. The other party, who sits facing north, chooses from 
the cup nearest to him, taking the one to the west. If the chosen 
cup contains the ball he must pay ten straws to the starter, who 
again arranges the cups, and the cup to the east and in line nearest 
the chooser is taken. Should this cup not contain the ball, the 
chooser lays it with open end to the east and selects another cup. 
Should this cup contain the ball, he forfeits six straws, when the 
starter again arranges the cups. When a cup containing the ball 
is chosen, six straws must be paid. Should the first, second, and 
third cups selected be minus the ball, they are laid with the open 
ends to the east; the fourth cup, containing the ball, is allowed to 
stand, four straws are forfeited, and the cups are rearranged. 
Should the third cup chosen contain the ball, no payment is made 
and the arranging of the game passes to the other party, who repre- 
sents the side of the younger God of War. He forms three points 
of a triangle with three cups and places the extra cup to the 
eastern point, ‘‘ for so the younger God of War placed his game.” 


When all the straws have passed to one party, the game, upon 


which heavy wagers are often made, is won. 


Ha’POANNE PiHL‘KWANAWE 

/mplements.—Bow and arrows ; an oval roll of green corn-husks. 

Any number may play this game. A ha’ podnné (roll of husks) is 
placed upon the ground and arrows are shot at it from a distance 
of forty or fifty feet (figure 17). The first player to strike the 
roll covers it with a mound of earth, very much larger than the 
roll itself, while the others turn their backs. The one who places 
the 4a’ podnné is almost sure to mark the exact location of it, hence 
he resorts to various devices to mislead the players. A favorite 
deception is to leave the mound low where the roll is actually 
buried, having it more elevated at some other point. The players 
aim to shoot their arrows into the a’poduni, and the one who 
strikes wins the game. The winner draws the husk from beneath 


The Zui, at least those who play the game according to the supposed teachings of the 
Gods of War, have their cups well cut and not more than three or four inches high. The 
cup is painted white and capped with black, each cup being tipped at the closed end with 
fluffy eagle plumes. The ball used is the size of a small marble. 
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the earth with the arrow. When the arrow strikes the mound but 
does not touch the a’ podnné, it is removed by the one who secretes 
the object, and a second player shoots his arrow. Each player 


Fic. 17.—Implements used in 2a/podnné pihl‘kwanawe. 


takes his turn until the ha’podnné is struck, the one having the 
arrangement of it being the last one to shoot, and he is naturally 
the most frequent winner. This game affords great amusement to 
the younger men. 


SAiA"HLAT’AWE. (Horns KILL, OR KILLING THE Rappit. ) 
Six goat-horns are placed in line on the ground an equal dis- 
tance apart (figure 18), and the players stand some rodsaway. The 


Fic. 18.—Implements used in saia'hlét/awe. 


game is begun by a player starting to run and throwing a rab- 
bit-stick toward the horns. He is entitled to as many horns as he 
strikes, and may continue to throw the stick as long as he is successful 
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in striking a horn ; but when he fails to strike one, another plays. 
The one who strikes the largest number of horns wins the game.! 


SHOWIALTOWE 
Showialtowe may be played by any number of persons, each one 
being provided with several arrows. Holding it between his index 


and middle finger and thumb, the first player throws an arrow a dis- 
tance of some ten or twelve feet (figure 19). Then a second player 


Fic. 19.—Method of holding arrow in playing showidltowe. 


throws, aiming to have the feathers on his arrowshaft touch those of 
the one already on the ground. If he is successful he takes both 
arrows and makes another throw, when the next player aims at the 
arrow on the ground; if he fails the arrows remain in place and 
another player throws ; and so on, each_man taking the arrows 
which are touched by his own. Sometimes considerable dispute 
arises as to whether the feathers are really in contact, the men 
stooping and examining the arrows with the closest scrutiny. 

If all the arrows fall apart, each player takes his own from the 
ground and a new game is begun. The takerof the full number 
of arrows wins the game. 

LAPOCHIWE 

Implements.—Three pencil-like sticks ; three reeds the length of 
the sticks, one of them with a sharpened stick projecting ; and one 
longer reed (designated the chief) having a pointed stick attached 


1 Dr Walter Hough, of the National Museum, observed this game played by Indians 
in Mexico. 
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totheend. Two fluffy feathers are attached to each reed and stick ! 
(figure 20). 


Fic. 20.—Plumed sticks used in playing /épochiwe. 


Three sometimes play with the number of reeds and sticks 
mentioned, but when more than two play it is usual to increase the 
number of sticks, although in the genuine game of the Gods of War 
the number cannot exceed seven. 

The one proposing the game divides the six smaller reeds and 
sticks between his opponent and himself, and throws the “ chief.” 
The game is played like showdltowe, except that the players are 
seated and throw a comparatively short distance. Lapochiwe is 
one of the favorite indoor games. 


H6'™KAMONNE 


Implements.—Two slender sticks, each passed through a piece 
of corn-cob. The stick is sharpened at one end and has 


1 The string tied to the second stick from the right in the figure has no significance. 
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two hawk plumes inserted in the other end. A ball of yucca rib- 
bons (figure 21). 

The yucca ball is placed on the ground and the sticks are thrown 
at it from a short distance. The ball must be penetrated. If the 
first player strikes the ball, the stick is allowed to remain in place 


Fic. 21.—Implements used in 


until the other party plays. If both sticks strike the ball, it is a 
draw. If the second stick fails to strike, it remains where it falls and 
the first player removes his stick from the ball and throws again. The 
one who strikes the ball the greater number of times wins the game. 

Hoi'kaimonné is one of the most precious games of the Zuiii, it 
being among those offered to the Gods of War at the winter 
solstice. The game is frequently played for rains, and when it oc- 
curs in this connection sacred meal is sprinkled on the ground before 
the ball is placed ; the one who first penetrates the ball lifts it by the 
stick, and, drawing a breath from it, offers thanks to the gods that 
the rains are soon to come. 


POTKIANNAWE, ‘‘JACKRABBITS HitT.’’ (SHUTTLECOCK AND BATTLEDORE. ) 
Implements.—Corn-husks neatly interlaced into a square of about 


an inch and a half, with two delicate feathers projecting from the 


center (figure 22). 
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Po'kinanane (pl. po'ki dnnawe)is so named because the sound pro- 
duced by a shuttlecock coming in contact with the palm of the hand 
is similar to the noise of the tread of the jackrabbit upon frozen snow. 


3. 22.—Implements used in 


The game is played as frequently by the younger boys as by their 
elders, and always for stakes. 

One bets that he can toss the shuttlecock a given number of 
times. While ten is the number specially associated with the game, 
the wagers are often made for twenty, fifty, and sometimes a hun- 
dred throws. In case of failure the other player tries his skill, 
each party alternating in the game until one or the other tosses the 
shuttlecock (only one hand being used) the given number of times, 
which entitles him to the game. 

The Zui claim that this game originated with them. 


TSIKON-YA/MUNE TIKWANE 


Implements. — Slender sticks the length of an arrowshaft, zig- 
zagged in black, symbolic of lightning ; a ring, about two and a 
half inches in diameter, composed of yucca ribbons, and a #kwané' 
or racing stick (figure 23). (See the first game mentioned.) 

This is a foot-race, run only by order of the Ah’wan ta’‘tchu 
(Great Father) Koyemshi, and is exclusively for rains. 


1 The ¢ifwané is similar to the upper specimen in figure 13 and has no string around 
the middle as shown in figure 23. 
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A chosen number of women, each supplied with a stick, stand 
in line to the left of a number of men. The latter are provided with 
a tikwané, which they kick ; and the women who play against the 

men use a yucca ring, tossing it with their sticks. 
Though the distance covered is short the latter 
seldom win. 

‘Stkon-ya' munc-tikwane is rarely played at the 
present time, and as the writer was not so fortu- 
nate as to observe the game, she cannot describe 
it in detail. 


ee 
TK ASH’TUWIWI 


Two files of men hold one another around 
the waist, the leaders of the two sides clasping 


hands, and in this position they jump about the 
plaza. At times the men separate and form into 
vis-a-vis lines, and, clasping hands, jump back 
and forth. 

This game is played by the Koyemshi and 
members of the Néwekwe fraternity between 
the dances of the personators of the anthropo- 
morphic gods. It brings great delight to the 
spectators. 


YACHONI "SAWa"KA. FULL-DRESS YOUNG MAN.’’) 
RinG-AROUND-A-Rosy.”’ 
This is one of the games played in the sacred 
Pi eaten plaza by the Koyemshi and Néwekwe, between 
ments used in sékon- the dances. A circle is formed, the men clasping 
ya’ mune tikwane. hands, with one in the middle, who aims to catch 
one of the others as they jumparound. He is frequently whispered 
to as to whom to chose. When one is caught he takes his place 
within the circle and his predecessor leaves the game altogether. 
When the number is reduced to three, the amusement increases, 
and reaches its height when but two are left. These hop about, 
each on one foot; the one who first becomes exhausted joins his 
fellows, who are grouped on one side of the plaza, when the re- 
maining one must hop to the group before placing his other foot 
on the ground in order to win the contest. 
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At times all the players hop on one foot, each endeavoring to 
outdo the others in remaining longest in the field. 

During these games the Koyemshi and Néwekwe frequently 
indulge in jokes which are usually of a very innocent nature, but 
occasionally they are gross in the extreme. 


POPONE. (WOOL-BAG OR BALL.) 

This game is also played by the Koyemshi and the Newekwe 
fraternity during the intermission of the dances. 

Two sides are formed in line, and a man runs out from one side 
and turns his back to his opponents, one of whom advances and 
throws a small bag filled with wool. If he succeeds in striking the 
one who has his back turned, the latter must join the side of the 
one who strikes ; but should the one endeavoring to strike be hit 
from the other side before he returns to his ranks, he must pass to 
his opponent’s side. 

These children of nature appear to derive as much real enjoy- 
ment from this game as the children of civilization do from their 
game of tag. 


TA-sHOLIWE. (Woop REEDs.) 

Implements. — Three staves colored red or black on one side, 
white or uncolored on the other; forty small stones, a stone disk, 
straws or slender strips of wood. 

The forty stones are laid in quadrants, with a disk in the center. 
Two to four generally play, but the number is not limited to four. 
The players sit in a circle. The staves are held vertically over the 
disk and thrown downward with force (plate xL1x). The three colored 
sides up entitle the player to move by ten of the stones. The three 
uncolored (including white) sides up give the player five moves. 
Two uncolored and one colored up give the player three moves; 
two colored and one uncolored entitle the player to two moves. 
The counters being moved in opposite directions sometimes meet, 
and when a player reaches a point already occupied by a counter, 
“the is killed”? and must begin again at the starting point. The 
one first around the circle wins the game provided his count does 
not carry him beyond the starting point, in which event he must 
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continue going around until his counter reaches the doorway, 


or “ spring,” as the opening is often called.’ 


POpPONE *KaP/NANE. (‘BALL Hir.’’) 
This game is the same as shinny or bandy, and is a favorite 
betting game. The ball is usually made of buckskin. The Zuii 
claim that the game came from Mexico long ago. 


TAN’KALAWE 


This is similar to quoits, and is played as frequently by young 
boys as by their elders. Any number may play, and groups of 
boys of all ages derive great pleasure from watching the game. 
The stakes are placed on a corn-cob (or sometimes on a stone) 
planted in the ground. The players throw a stone disk, aiming to 
strike a line marked on the ground. The one coming nearest it 
has the privilege of throwing first at the stake. If the corn-cob is 
knocked over and the disk remains by it, the thrower has another 
chance ; if the disk goes beyond the corn-cob, he loses; if it falls 
short of the cob, he wins. This game also, the Zuni claim, came 
from Mexico. 

AWE THLACNAWE. (‘‘ STONES KILL.’’) 

[Implements — A number of small stones (a different color for 
each side), and geometrical markings on a stone slab or on the 
ground. 

There is no specified size for the “board,” it being larger or 
smaller according to the number of angles. The stones are placed 
Tasholiwe (tae, wood ; shéliwe, arrow reeds) is played extensively by the Zuii, 
although the writer has never observed the more prominent men playing it. Notwith- 
standing the Zui claim that they adopted the game from the Navaho, the Sia Indians, 
who call it washhas?, regard it as one of their oldest games. Instead of the circle they 
form a square ten stones ona side. (See ‘‘ The Sia,’”? Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology.) Dr E. B. Tylor, in his paper on ‘‘ American Lot Games as 
Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse Before the Time of Columbus,’’ refers at length to this 
game, giving a diagram of it as played by the Apache Indians, which is identical with 
the form of the game as played by the Zufii. Mr Culin, in ‘‘ Chess and Playing Cards,”’ 
calls attention to a form of ¢é-sholiwe known as tem-thla-nah-na-ta-sho-li-we, ‘of all 
the regions wood-canes.’? The writer has not discovered any such form as described by 
Mr Culin, but a Zui will sometimes, when he wishes to play shd/iwe, refer to the canes 


as tém’tla nana shéliwe, literally ‘‘ all grandfathers arrow-reeds,’’ 7. ¢., ‘‘reeds of our 
forefathers.”’ 
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on all the intersections of the geometrical ‘drawing except the 
central one. The first player moves to the center, where his “man’”’ 
is jumped by his opponent. The stones may be moved in any di- 
rection so long as the lines are followed.! 


1 The Zufi also make the checker-board within a circle, and in this case they have 
the advantage of resorting to the periphery when cornered. Some of the older men of 
Zuii declare that this game, when it came originally to Zufi from Mexico, was played 
with one set of stones and a stick for the opposite side, and that the use of the double set 
of stones is an innovation of their own. The writer observed the Africans at the Buffalo 
Exposition, in 1901, play on a crude slab of wood marked in squares, each alternate 
square being colored black. This game was identical with the modern game of checkers, 
with the exception that twenty men are used on each side. One player, who spoke Eng- 
lish well, told the writer that his people had always played the game, the board with 
them being marked by having alternate squares excavated on a heavy slab of wood. At 
this point the African became too excited over his success in capturing a king to make 
further explanation. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 5-32. 
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THE SO-CALLED “HOE-SHAPED IMPLEMENT” 
By CLARENCE B. MOORE 


In The Wisconsin Archeologist for October, 1902, is an interesting 
paper on “The Stone Spud,” by Mr Charles E. Brown, containing 
much valuable information relative to these curious implements. 

As I have found, in place, in Florida, in Georgia, and in Ala- 
bama, a considerable number of what have been called “hoe- 
shaped implements” (Mr Brown’s “ Class C,” among spuds, though 
he differentiates their uses from those of the other two classes), I have 
thought a description of these “implements” found by me might 
be of interest. 

The only “hoe-shaped implement”’ I have met with in penin- 
sular Florida came from a mound near Duval’s Landing, Lake 
county. It is of polished trap-rock and has a perforation in the 
upper part of the blade.’ 

Another “implement,” of calcareous sandstone, very soft and 
greatly weathered around the edge, has a perforation. This was 
found in an aboriginal cemetery near Point Washington, Washington 
county, northern Florida.’ 

An “implement”’ of friable calcareous rock, with a perforation, 
came from a mound near Lake Bluff, Altamaha river, Liberty county, 
Georgia.* 

A neatly made specimen wrought from hard rock, with a per- 
foration, lay on the chest of a skeleton, in the aboriginal cemetery 
at Durand’s Bend, Alabama river, Dallas county, Alabama.* 


1 «¢ Certain Sand Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida,’’ part 1, by Clarence B. 
Moore, p. 39, fig. 20; Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
vol. X. 


2«¢ Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida Coast,’’ part I, p. 473; 
Journ. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phita., vol. X1. 

3 «¢ Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Altamaha River,’’ p. 176; Journ. Acad. Nat. 
Sct. Phila., vol. X1. 

4«<Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River,’’ p. 308; /ourn. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., vol. X1. 
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Three of these ‘“‘implements,”’ all 
beautifully made of hard stone, all with 
perforations, came from a mound on the 
“Charlotte Thompson place,” near 
Montgomery, Alabama. One of these 
specimens clearly bears the marks left by 
a handle, as shown in figure 24. The 
shank has projected beyond the handle 
on one side; on the other side the line 
of the handle passes across the top of 
the perforation. Another “implement ”’ 
has similar traces of a handle which Fic. 24. — ‘¢ Hoe-shaped im- 
are less distinctly marked. plement,’’ showing mark made by 
handle. Alabama. (One-third 
A fourth specimen from this mound atural 
is the upper part of a ‘ hoe-shaped 
implement,” perforated, made from an exceedingly soft, clayey 
rock found along the banks of the Ala- 
bama river.' 


Three of these “implements,” all of 
hard stone, none perforated, came from 
the mound in the “ Thirty Acre Field,’’ 


near Big Eddy Landing, Alabama river, 
Montgomery county, Alabama. Two 
are of the ordinary shape. One is an 
uncommon type, though this type is in- 
cluded in Mr Brown’s paper. This 
implement (figure 25) is shown full 
size in my report, where the mark 
left by a handle is clearly seen in the 


half-tone representation of the object. 
An interesting feature is that marks 
made by a drill, probably a reed, since 
the nucleus of a core is apparent, are 
plainly visible on the implement. Seem- 


Fic. 25.— ‘‘Hoe-shaped ingly the endeavor to perforate the 
implement,’’ showing mark shank 
made by handle. Alabama. 
(One-third natural size. ) 

1 «* Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River,’ 


was abandoned after several at- 
tempts. The line left by one side of 


op. cit., p. 326. 
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the handle is just above where the perforation was to have 
been." 

From the mound on the “ Charlotte Thompson place”’ there 
came also a beautiful pendant of hard stone, two and six tenths 
inches long and two inches across the blade, in the form of a “ hoe- 
shaped implement,” shown full size in figure 26. It will be re- 
marked that in this case the per- 
foration is in the upper end of 
the shank.’ 

From these twelve specimens 
the following conclusions are, at 
least, suggested. 

From the soft character of 


the stones from which some of 
these are made, 
it would not seem that they were 
intended for active use. 

As some are not pierced and 
as others have the hole too low 
on the shank to allow graceful 
suspension, it does not seem 


Fic. 26.— Pendant ornament.  Ala- likely that these objects were 


bama. (Full size. ) 
used as ornaments or that the 


hole was intended for attachment to the person. 

Inasmuch as on some of these, marks left by a handle are 
plainly discernible, probably all were used with handles, some of 
which left no trace. On certain ‘celts’ 
handles have been, but more frequently no marks are apparent. 

Presumably, then, the ‘‘ hoe-shaped implement’’ was an axe and, 
as it was not intended for active use, it was a ceremonial axe, as 
I have maintained in previous writings ; and the hole, when it existed, 
was to lash the blade more firmly to the handle. Perhaps, where 
the hole is not present, the blade was used without one, since the 
hole is not indispensable ; or just as likely an unfinished object was 
buried with the dead. The discovery of cases of this kind abound 
in mound work. 


also one plainly sees where 


1Tbid., p. 341, fig. 60. 
2Tbid., p. 326, fig. 47. 
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In his paper Mr Brown quotes Dr J. F. 
Snyder, the well-known authority, as follows: 
“In the study of prehistoric American Indians 
I am inclined to think our natural propensity 
to magnify the mysterious and incomprehensible 
leads us often to ascribe religious or ceremonial 
motives to commonplace mechanical objects.” 

It is possible that too large a number of ob- 
jects has been classed as ceremonial, but we 
should bear in mind that Indian customs of the 
present time are replete with dances and cere- 
monies in which ceremonial objects are largely 
used, and there is no reason to believe that these 
customs were any less in vogue in the past. As 
the customs of aborigines have a strong similarity 
the world over, a representation is given here 
(figure 27) of an implement from the Cook islands, 
in the South Pacific ocean,' in possession of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
This implement, with a well-made blade of stone 
and a handle thirty-two inches in length, is 
labeledas being a ‘ceremonial adze,”’ and it surely 
can have been intended for no other purpose, as 
the handle, carved through and through in every 
direction, could withstand no blow of importance. 

But we are not compelled to draw conclu- 
sions as to ceremonial implements from compara- 


Ww 


tively modern ones. 
Last October, while the members of the 
Congress of Americanists were in this country, 
I had the pleasure of meeting, among others, 
Prof. Juan B. Ambrosetti of Buenos Aires, who 
told me how greatly struck he was with the * Ae ioe 
adze from Cook islands. 
similarity of many of our archeological speci- (One-sixth natural size. ) 
mens to those of Argentina. 


1 Ceremonial adzes from the Marquesas islands, with handles ‘fairly honeycombed 
with carvings,’’ are in the National Museum at Washington. See ‘‘ Savage Weapons 
at the Centennial Exhibition,’? Syzthsonian Report, 1879, p. 240. In this memoir a 

‘hoe-shaped implement’’ from Louisiana is figured, and described as an ‘‘implement.’’ 


Fic. 27. — Ceremonial 
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It is interesting to see in Professor Ambrosetti’s “ Notas de Ar- 
gueologia Calchagui (p. 166) a representation of a “ hoe-shaped im- 
. plement”’ and to note that Pro- 
fessor Ambrosetti classes it 
among ceremonial axes, one of 
his reasons being that it is made 
of a stone not adapted to rough 
usage. This ceremonial axe from 
Argentina is shown in figure 28. 
Professor Ambrosetti has 
written also of a class of cere- 
monial axes from Patagonia.' 

In the collection of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia (Haldeman Collection) is 
an axe (figure 29) seemingly of 
soft pudding-stone. The edge 


Fic. 28. — Ceremonial axe. Argentina. 
(One-third natural size. ) 


is evenly ground and shows no 
chipping or wear. The weapon 
is evidently a ceremonial one. 
This interesting specimen 
came from the mouth of the 
Barina river, British Guiana. 
Doctor Dorsey, in _ his 


“ Archeological Investigations 
on the Island of La Fftata, 
Ecuador,’ shows a _ beautiful 


“ceremonial stone axe,’ 19.5 
inches in length. 
From all this the reader 
will see that the use of cere- 
monial axes was widely spread = 
and may judge that, presum- Fic. 29. — Ceremonial axe. British 
ably, among the aborigines of Guiana. (One-half natural size. ) 
what is now the United States the ceremonial axe was also known. 
1 «¢ Las Grandes Hachas Ceremoniales de Patagonia,’’ por Juan B. Ambrosetti, 4”- 
ales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires, 1903. 


TRACES OF ABORIGINAL OPERATIONS IN AN IRON 
MINE NEAR LESLIE, MISSOURI 


By W. H. HOLMES 


Early in April, 1903, a communication was received by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology from Dr S. W. Cox, of Cuba, 
Missouri, stating that evidences of ancient mining operations had 
been discovered in an iron mine operated by him near Leslie, Frank- 
lin county. This report was confirmed by Mr D. I. Bushnell and 
other St Louis archeologists, and the present writer, who is espe- 
cially interested in the quarrying and mining industries of the abor- 
igines, repaired at once to Leslie to make a study of the interesting 
phenomena. 

It was found that the miners had encountered a body of iron 
ore, of unknown depth and horizontal extent, lying immediately 
beneath the surface of the soil on a gentle slope reaching down to 
the banks of Big creek, a branch of Bourbois river, and that they 
had removed the ore from a space about a hundred feet wide, one 
hundred and fifty feet long, and to a depth at the deepest part of 
between fifteen and twenty feet. In beginning the work traces of 
ancient excavations were observed, penetrating the soil which cov- 
ered the surface of the ore body to a depth of from one to five 
feet; and as the work progressed it was found that the ore had been 
fairly honeycombed by the ancient people, the passage-ways extend- 
ing even below the present floor of the mine. There were many 
partially filled galleries, generally narrow and sinuous; but now 
and then larger openings appeared, two of these being of sufficient 
dimensions to accommodate standing workmen. 

In the débris of the old excavations many rude stone implements 
were encountered, and upward of a thousand of these had been 
gathered by the miners into a heap on the margin of the mine. 
These sledges are exceedingly rude, consisting of hard masses of 
stone or hematite weighing from one to five pounds, and roughly 
grooved, or notched, for the attachment of withe handles. The 
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great number of these implements made it certain that extensive 
operations had been carried on by the ancients, but the exact nature 
of the work was not readily determinable. The first impression was 
that the compact masses of hematite were sought for the purpose of 
manufacturing implements such as were employed by the mound- 
building tribes in many parts of the Mississippi valley ; but exami- 
nation revealed few traces of the shaping of this material, save that 
it had been used in making the rude sledge-heads or hammers 
found in the mine. In breaking up the ore the white miners en- 
countered small irregular seams and masses of flint, but these were 
too limited in extent and too brittle in texture to have been em- 
ployed successfully in the manufacture of implements. Some work- 
able flint was observed in the vicinity of the ore-body, and flakes 
and rejectage of blade-making, as well as a number of well-finished 
spearheads, arrowpoints, and leaf-shaped blades were intermingled 
in the filling of some of the superficial pits; but this flint-shaping 
appears to have been an incident only of the work on the site. 
The evidences of this shaping work are not sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that the extensive tunneling was carried on for the pur- 
pose of obtaining material for that purpose. Besides, this flint is 
found in large bodies in many sections of the general region, and 
could readily be obtained in quantity. 

It was observed, in approaching the mine, that the exposed sur- 
faces of the ore and the ground about were everywhere a brilliant 
red. The workmen were red from head to foot, and anyone ven- 
turing to handle the ore soon found his-hands smeared with red 


oxide, repeated washing being required to remove it. The preva- 
lence of the red color suggested at once the idea that the site had 
been an aboriginal paint mine, and that the red and yellow oxides 
were mined and carried away to be used as paint—an article of 


utmost importance in the aboriginal economy. 

As the charges of dynamite used by the miners broke down 
the walls of the mine, it was observed that the deposits were of irreg- 
ular hardness, that certain portions of the ore were very compact 
and flinty, containing much quartz, and of dark bluish or purplish 
hue, while the larger portion was so highly oxidized as to be easily 
broken up. Extending through the ore body in all directions were 
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pockets and seams of soft red and yellow oxides, and in places there 
were irregular openings and partially filled cavities. Two of these 
openings are shown in plate L, a view of the face of the mine taken 
by Mr Clark McAdams of St Louis. The miners would drill with 
great difficulty through the hardest of ore, to have the drill drop sud- 
denly into a cavity of unknown depth. It was difficult to discover 
just which of these openings and cavities were artificial, or whether 
or not they had been penetrated by the ancient workers, as changes 


| 


Fic, 30.—Section indicating the manner in which the galleries or borings penetrate 
the ore-body. (a, a, Surface traces of ancient pits. 4, Ore-body. , Filling of excava- 
tions. d, Borings of the ancient miners. ¢, Floor of mine.) 


are constantly taking place in such ore-bodies. Percolating waters 
fill up or clear out the passage-ways. Generally, however, as the 
walls were broken down the openings were found to connect with 
the superficial pittings, as indicated in figure 30. 

It appears certain that the larger openings and tunnels in which 
the sledges were found had been opened up or enlarged by the 
ancient miners, and that in the search for other bodies of the de- 


‘sired product they had followed weak lines and partially filled pas- 


sage-ways, removing the projecting masses of hard ore, where these 
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interfered with the work, by means of the sledges. Sketches of 
these rude implements are ‘shown in figure 31. It is apparent that 
the sledges could have had no other function than that of crushing 
and breaking up the solid masses of ore to be used in the manufac- 
ture of implements, or in opening new passage-ways through the 
ore-body. Although these sledges were made in the main of com- 
pact bits of the ore and of the flinty masses associated with it, they 
correspond very closely in general characteristics with the bowlder 
sledges used in such great numbers in the copper mines of Lake 
Superior. Nearly all appear to have been hafted for use, and the 


Fic. 31.—Sketches of the rudely shaped mining implements. 


majority show the rude grooving or notching necessary for the at- 
tachment of the withe haft. It would seem that in the narrow pas- 
sages of the mine the use of hafted implements would be incon- 


venient if not entirely impracticable, and we are left to marvel at the 
feat accomplished of penetrating a compact ore-body in dark, sin- 
uous passages hardly roomy enough to admit the body of a man, 
with the aid of rude bits of stone held in the hand. The character 
of these openings is indicated clearly in plate 1, which shows the 
face of the mine as freshly exposed by the mining operations ; and 
figure 30 indicates somewhat imperfectly the manner in which the 
tunnels or borings penetrate the ore body connecting with the su- 
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perficial pits and extending to unknown depths beneath the present 
floor of the mine. 

Numerous examples of the implements found and specimens of 
the ore in its various phases, together with a large mass of the com- 
pact ore, one surface of which shows the markings of the mining 
tools of the aborigines, were presented to the National Museum by 
the proprietor of the mine, Dr S. W. Cox. 

I have now examined mines and quarries of the aborigines in 
twelve distinct materials, and each new example has added to my 
former high estimate of the enterprise and perseverance of the na- 
tive peoples when engaged in the pursuit of their normal industries. 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—II 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 
V. POSSESSIVES 


1. Two Metuops oF INDICATING PossEssion. —In the Chamorro 
language possession may be indicated in two ways: (1) by suffixing 
possessive pronouns enclitically to the noun, as with nouns express- 
ing relationship or the names of the parts of the body ; (2) by distinct 
words which may be called zudependent possessives, to which the pos- 
sessive pronouns are added in the same way as to nouns. These 
are used with the names of inanimate objects and of animals. 

2. POSSESSIVE SuFFIXES. — The use of possessive suffixes with 
nouns expressing relationship has been shown on page 303. In 
the same way these suffixes are combined enclitically with the names 
of the parts of the body. Examples: 


Singular 
Ist person -ho or -ko, my; 
2d person -mo, thy ; 
3d person -fia, his, her, its. 


Plural 


Ist person (inclusive ) -ta, our (yours and mine) ; 
Ist person (exclusive ) -mame, our (theirs and mine) ; 
2d person -miyo, your ; 
3d person -fiiha, their. 


This method of using the possessive pronouns shows the rela- 
tionship of the Chamorro with the Malayan and Melanesian lan- 
guages, as well as to the allied Philippine dialects. In the Malayan, 
for instance, we have su, mz, wa, corresponding to the Chamorro 
ko, mo, wa. In Melanesia the corresponding possessive pronouns 
are suffixed only to nouns of a certain class. In the Malay they 
are suffixed to nouns without any distinction of class, though in 
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colloquial usage the third person #a alone is common. In the 
Philippine dialects independent possessives may be used with nouns 
expressing relationships, as ang aguing amd, “ my father.” In the 
Polynesian corresponding particles are suffixed to roots to form pos- 
sessive pronouns, but they are not suffixed to nouns. In the Cha- 
morro these suffixes must be used with nouns expressing relation- 
ship and with the names of the parts of the body ; they may however 
be used with the names of inanimate objects, but they cannot be used 
with the names of living animals. In this particular, then, the Cha- 
morro agrees with the Melanesian and not with the Malay, Philip- 
pine, or Polynesian. In the language of the Marshall group there 
are suffixes to nouns of a certain class as in the Melanesian, but the 
resemblance of the Chamorro with the Micronesian dialects is more 
remote than with the Melanesian." 

On several islands of the Solomon group the dialects spoken 
by the natives have possessive suffixes almost identical with those 
of the Chamorro.” In the New Hebrides group the resemblance ot 
the dialects in this particular is also striking. In the Philippines it 
is not so close. In the following table a comparison is made be- 
tween the Chamorro possessive suffixes and those of the Ngao and 
Bugotu dialects of Ysabel island of the Solomon group, those of 
Fate and Oba, or Lepers island, of the New Hebrides group, and 
the Tagalog of the Philippine group. 


NEW PHILIP- 
HEBRIDES PINES 


GUAM | SOLOMON ISLANDS 
ENGLISH 


CHAMORRO 


NGAo BuGoTU OBA FATE! ‘TAGALOG 


ho, ko ngu ngu | gu gu ko 
mo mut, u mut mu, ma | mo 
his, her Ra a | 2a, ne, n; na | niva 
our (incl.) da, da tati ada da, gita natin 
our (excl. ) mame mami, mt, gati | mat, met gamit namin 
your miu miu | miu mu | ninyod 
their | va, at dia’ \ra, re ra | 


In expressing relationship or possession a noun with the posses- 
sive suffixed is usually preceded by the definite article, as in the Italian 


1Codrington, R. H., Zhe Melanesian Languages, Oxford, 1885, p. 126. 
2This is also true of the interrogatives, as we shall see later. 
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il padre mio, and the tonic vowel is modified as explained on page 
294. 

tata, father ; tomo, knee ; 

tataho, my father ; temoko, my knee ; 

i tétd’mo, thy father ; Z temomo, thy knee ; 

his father ; temotia, his knee ; 

our father ;* ¢emota, our knee ; 

tétanmame, our father ; temonmame, our knee ; 

tatanmiyo, your father ; temonmiyo, your knee ; 

tétanitiha, their father ; temonitiha, their knee. 


From the above examples it will be seen that when the posses- 
sive is added it forms a new word with the noun and the accent of 
the primitive word is shifted so as to fall on the penult. 

The Suffix ko. — Ko is used instead of Ho, with a word ending 
in a simple short vowel, a diphthong, or a vowel preceded by two 
consonants ; as chdtda, ‘banana-plant,’ chetdako, ‘my banana- 
plant’; doga, ‘sandal,’ 7 degadko, ‘my sandal’; z gueloko, ‘my 
grandfather.’ 

The Connective n.—As with a noun followed by a genitive 
(page 304) a word ending in a pure vowel (not a guttural) takes x 
after it before the plural suffixes mame, miyo, niha. This may be 
considered akin to the preposition “of”; and z ¢atanmame may be 
thought of as ‘the father-of-ours.’ 

3. INDEPENDENT Possessives. — These are words formed of a 
root to which the possessive suffixes are added. They may be 
used as adjectives with nouns; or they may-be used as pronouns 
independently. 


iyoko va guma, my house ; iyoko fat iyomo, mine or thine ; 
iyomo wa sésé, thy knife ; iyofia yan iyota, his and ours ; 

gaho za manog, my fowl ; gaho 7 manog, mine (is) the fowl ; 
gafia na * badue, his pig ; gata karabao, ours (is) the carabao. 


1 First person inclusive, signifying ‘your father and mine,’ as when brothers are 
speaking together. 

2 First person exclusive, signifying ‘our father, not yours,’ as in speaking to any one 
other than a brother or sister. 

3 The connective particle za is used to join a noun and its adjective ; it is not trans- 


latable. 


— 
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Possessive used with Inanimate Objects. — With inanimate objects 
the possessive root iyo is used combined with the regular possessive 
suffixes. This root may be considered as a noun signifying ‘belong- 
ing,’ since it occurs in Chamorro independently of the possessive 
pronouns, in such words as iyon-/angit, ‘belonging of heaven,’ 
celestial, or heavenly; iyon-tasz, ‘belonging of the sea,’ marine; 
iyon-tano, ‘belonging of the earth,’ terrestrial ; iyon-gwsa, ‘belong- 
ing of the house,’ domestic. 

Possessive used with Living Animals. — To express the owner- 
ship of animals the root ga is used, combined with the regular pos- 
sessive suffixes. This particle may possibly be derived from gégé, 
the Chamorro word for ‘animal.’ Examples: 


Singular 
WITH INANIMATE WITH 
OBJECTS ANIMALS 
Ist person, iyoko, gaho, my or mine ; 
2d person, iyomo, gamo, thy or thine ; 
3d person, iyofia, gaiia, his, her or hers. 


Plural 
1st person (incl.), iyota, gata, our (yours and mine); 
1st person (excl.), iyonmame, gamame, our (ours not yours); 
2d person, iyonmiyo, gamiyo, your or yours; 
3d person, iyonfiiha, g@afiiha, their or theirs. 


Possessives as Adjectives. — Following are examples of posses- 
sives used as adjectives : 


iyoko na guma, my house ; i gaho na ga/ago, my dog ; 
iyoma na sésé, thy knife ; i gamo na manog, thy fowl ; 
iyofia na ¢whong, his hat ; i gafia na dadue, his pig ; 
iyota na ‘upd, our well ; i gata na karadao, our buffalo ; 
iyonmame na /edd/o, our book ; i gimame na zodzyo, our ox ; 
iyonmiyo na /amasa, our table ; i gamiyro na chia, your goat ; 
iyoniiiha na guvao/, their staircase; i gaflija na their duck. 


The possessives do not vary with gender or number of the 
nouns they modify. Where the plural is formed regularly by the 
use of the word si/a, this may precede or follow the noun; as ‘his 
houses,’ zyofia na guma siha, or siha na guma., 
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Inanimate objects may take the possessive suffixes to express 
possession, as z gimaho, ‘my house,’ etc.; but with the names of 
animals the suffixes cannot be used. 

Possessives as Pronouns. — The following are examples of pos- 


sessives as pronouns : 


Lyoko ¢ gima, mine (is) * the house ; the house is my belonging ; 
Tyomo i sésé, thine (is) the knife; the knife is thy belonging ; 

Tyona i tthong, his (is) the hat; the hat is his belonging ; 

Tyota ¢ tif6, ours (is) the well; the well is yours and mine ; 
Iyonmame t lebblo, ours (is) the book ; the book is ours not yours ; 
Iyonmiyo t lamasa, yours (is) the table ; the table is your belonging ; 
Lyoniitha ¢ guaot, theirs (is) the staircase ; the staircase is theirs. 


In the same way we have gdmmo i babue, ‘thine the pig,’ ‘the 
pig is thy animal’; gaia t manog siha, ‘the chickens are his’ ; 
gamiyo i nobiyo, ‘the ox is yours’; gdaitha zt chiba stha, ‘the goats 
are theirs.’ 

4. POSSESSIVE SUFFIXES WITH ADVERBS. —In expressing rela- 
tive position or direction from a person or object the Chamorros 
make use of an adverb or adverbial noun followed by a possessive 
suffix. This corresponds to the use in English of such expressions 
as ‘on my right,’ ‘on thy left,’ ‘to my eastward,’ ‘in our rear,’ ‘on 


its outside,’ etc. Examples: 


/ago, north ; ? /égoho, my northward, on my north ; 
haya, south ; ? héyamo, thy southward, south of thee ; 
katan, east ; ? kataniia, his eastward, east of him ; 
luchan, west ; ? Zichanta, our westward, west of us ; 
hulo, above, up ; z hilonmame, above us (not above you); 
papa, below, down; i pépamiyo, below us, underneath us ; 
mona, front, first ; ? menanhiha, in front of them ; 

tate, behind ; ? té¢enitiha, behind them, in their rear ; 
entalo, between ; Z enta/ofiiha, between them, in their midst ; 
fiun, near ; ¢ fiunho, near me, by my side ; 

halom, in, inside ; ? hélomiiiha, inside of them ; 


huyong, out, outside ; 7 Azyongitiha, outside of them, their outside ; 


1In the Chamorro language there is no copulative verb. ‘To be’ is expressed only 
when it corresponds to the Spanish es¢av or the Italian stave when used to express posi- 
tion. yoko may be regarded in the light of a verb ‘ to be mine.’ 
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agapa, right hand, z Ggapaiia, on the right of him ; 
akague, left hand, ? dcaguefia, his left, left of him. 


5. PossESsSIVE SUFFIXES WITH VERBS. — There are certain 
verbs which take the form of nouns with possessive suffixes to in- 
dicate person and number. These verbs may have the possessive 
form only in certain tenses of the indicative mood; or they may 
have this form ordinarily in interrogative expressions after the pro- 
noun hafa (‘what’): 

ilégko, I said (‘my saying’); déélegko, I say (‘my saying,’ 
present tense); gadko, I prefer (‘my preference’); hinasoko, I 
think (‘my thinking’) ; pzne/oko, I believed (‘ my thinking’ (was )) ; 
hafa malagémo, what do you wish? (‘ what your wishing’ ?); hafa 
ilegna, what did he say? (‘what his saying’?); hafa délegia, 
what is he saying ? (‘ what his saying ’ ? ). 

In answering such questions the same form may be used, but 
the ordinary declarative form of expression is frequently used. In 
the verbs given in the above examples, with the exception of mma- 
lagd, the ordinary form used in conversation is the possessive. 
Following is the conjugation of the verb a/og, ‘say.’ In the Cha- 
morro the primitive word is shown in the direct imperative, the 
other parts being derived from it, as will be shown later in treating 


of the verb. 
ALoG! Say! 


PAST PRESENT 
Tlegko, I said, Llélegko, I say, I am saying, 
Tlegmo, thou saidst, Llélegmo, thou sayest, 
Jlegiia, he said, Llélegiia, he says, he is saying, 
flegta, we said (incl. ), llélegta, we say, we are saying, 
/iegmame, we said (excl. ), /legmamame, we say, we are saying, 
Tlegmiyo, you said, flegmimiyo, you say, you are saying, 
Tegitiha, they said. /tegitifiiha, they say, they are saying. 


VI. ADJECTIVES 
I. QUALIFYING ADJECTIVES 


1. SIMPLE ADJECTIVES. — Although many adjectives in the 
Chamorro language are in reality other parts of speech used to 
qualify nouns either in their primitive form or with the addition of 
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prefixes, suffixes, or infixes, there are some words which may be 
considered in their primitive form to be true adjectives : 


dangkulo, big ; feda, wide ; homhom, dark ; 
adikiki, little ; paopao, fragrant ; chagé, distant ; 
loka, high ; agaga, red ; tunas, straight ; 
yomog, fat ; dpaka, white ; homlo, healthy. 
gasgas, clean ; atulong, black ; 


2. ADJECTIVAL PREFIXES. — Following is a list of the principal 
prefixes used in the Chamorro to form adjectives. 

The Syllable ma.— Many adjectives expressing the quality, 
nature, or condition of an object begin with the syllable ma - 


mahétog, hard, solid ; maniige, savory ; maase, kind ; 
manana, soft ; maasen, salty ; mamdahlao, ashamed ; 
mahanas, softened ; maasne, salted ; mangon, quiet ; 
mahlos, smooth ; maitpe, hot ; malaiigo, sick ; 
mapot, difficult ; manengheig, cold ; mames, sweet ; 
makat, heavy ; mauleg, good ; maagsom, SOUr ; 
masogsog, lean ; magof, glad ; malaet, bitter. 
manana, light (not dark); 


The Prefix ma used with Verbs. — Asa prefix to verbs ma forms 
a participle, and is used to indicate the passive voice or condition : 


VERB PARTICIPLE 

poka, break ; ma/oka, broken ; to be broken ; 
ttteg, tear ; torn ; to be torn: 

guflit, love ; magzujliz, loved ; to be loved ; 

saulag, whip ; masau/ag, whipped ; to be whipped ; 
palae, anoint ; ma/a/ae, anointed ; to be anointed ; 
tuno, burn ; mazuno, burnt ; to be burnt ; 


hafot, bury ; mahafot, buried ; to be buried. 


These participles may be used as adjectives to qualify nouns ; 
as maguflit na gachoig, ‘loved companion’ or ‘dear companion.’ 
The prefix a is used in several Melanesian languages in the same 
way ; and in Samoan it has the force of making certain active verbs 
neuter or passive.’ 


1 Codrington, op. cit., pp. 169, 188, 273, 274. Pratt, George, 4d Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Samoan Language ; London Missionary Society, 1893, p. 193. 
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The Prefix ka.—This prefix is used with certain nouns and 
takes the principal accent or stress of the word. It has the effect 
of modifying the succeeding vowels as in the case of the article 7. 
It signifies ‘covered with’ or ‘ spotted with’: 


faché, raud ; kafaché, covered with mud; muddy ; 
haga, blood ; kahdga, stained with blood; bloody. 


The Prefix ga. — This prefix is used before nouns and infinitives 
and expresses taste, habit, or inclination : 


mames, sweet ; gamdmes, fond of sweets ; 
tuba, toddy ; gata, fond of toddy ; 
salape, money ; gasa/ape, fond of money ; 
machocho, \abor ; gamachocho, industrious. 


These adjectives may be used as nouns, as may be seen on page 
306. In such cases gésalape 7 taotao may be translated ‘fond of 
money is the man,’ or ‘the man is a miser.’ 

The Prefix gusé. — This prefix is used with certain neuter or in- 
transitive verbs to form adjectives denoting propensity or tendency : 


basnak, fall ; gusééasnak, prone to fall ; 
to be frightened; gusé€mahfigang, easily frightened, timid ; 
guaf,, fire ; guségvafi, easily fired, irascible. 


The Prefix ha. — This prefix has very much the same force as 
the preceding : 


Jalalo, to become angry ; ha/a/a/o, easily angered, irritable ; 
bubo, to be vexed ; hadudo, easily vexed ; 
sulon, to slide, to slip ; hasw/on, prone to slide. 


in . . . an.—A noun with the syllable zz prefixed and either 
foliowed by ax (or yax) or without a suffix forms an adjective signi- 
fying ‘infested with,’ ‘attacked by,’ ‘overrun with.’ If the noun 
begins with a consonant the added syllable is inserted after the ini- 
tial consonant : 


otdot, ant ; ine/dot or inefdofan, infested or attacked 
by ants ; 

ulé, worm, maggot ; ine/van, infested by worms, maggoty ; 

Sasata, wasp ; sinasata, infested by wasps ; 


benado, deer ; dinenado, overrun with deer. 
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The Prefix mi. — This prefix signifies ‘abounding in’ : 


salapé, money ; misa/apé, abounding in money, rich ; 
unat, sand ; miwnai, sandy ; 

huto, louse ; lousy ; 

gagd, animal ; migdégd, having many animals ; 
tiniigo, knowledge ; mifin/igo, well informed, learned ; 
acho, stone ; miacho, full of stones, stony ; 

tituka, thorn ; mititwka, thorny ; 

guinaha, property ; Migwinaha, wealthy ; 

sista, power ; powerful. 


The Prefix &. — This prefix is used with certain substantives as 
the reverse of mi, signifying ‘to be lacking in,’ ‘to be possessed of 
little’ : 

éhinaso st Huan, John is lacking in intelligence ; John has little brain. 
€fino si tatamo, Thy father is (a man) of few words. 


The Prefix n&.— With certain adjectives or neuter verbs this 
forms an adjective expressing the effect of some act or thing. 
The derived word may also be regarded as a verb: 


gasgas, clean ; navgasgas, cleansing ; to make clean ; 
maho, thirsty ; namaho, thirsty-causing ; to make thirsty ; 
yayas, tired ; na yayas, tiresome ; to make tired ; 
tenhos, angry ; na/enhos, exasperating ; to make angry ; 
maanao, afraid ; namaanao, terrifying ; to make afraid. 


The Prefix mama.— This prefix used with a verb signifies 
‘capable of being . . .’ and may be rendered into English by an 
adjective ending in -d/e. 

kano, eat ; mamazano, edible ; capable of being eaten. 

gimen, drink; mamagimen, drinkable ; capable of being drunk. 

taitai, read; legible; capable of being read. 


The idea expressed by this prefix may be indicated by the suffix 
on or yon, as we shall later see. 

The Prefixes gof, chat. — These two prefixes are used with 
many words as contrasts to each other. Gof, gef, or ges expresses 
a good quality; chat expresses a bad quality. As prefixes to 
adjectives gof is also frequently used to indicate the superlative 
absolute and chat to indicate the imperfection of a quality : 
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géfpago, pretty ; chatsago, ugly ; 
géftano, fertile ; chat/ano, sterile (land); 
géfmata, sharp-eyed ; chatmaza, near-sighted. 


The Prefix tag. — This prefix sometimes denotes habit or dis- 
position, and is often used with adverbs of place or position, to form 


adjectives : 
hulo, above, up ; taghz/o, high, lofty, pretty high ; 
papa, below, down ; tagfapa, low, base ; 
Jago, north ; tag/ago, in the north, well to the north ; 
katan, east ; tagazan, in the east, oriental ; 
baan, to rise late ; tagéaan, accustomed to rise late. 


Degrees of Quality 
Superlative Prefixes sen, sesen.— These prefixes when used 
with a noun signify ‘ real,’ ‘true,’ or ‘genuine’; as sex Jahe, ‘a real 
man.’ When prefixed to adjectives they have the significance of 
‘very,’ ‘exceedingly.’ — 


tailaye, bad ; sensaz/aye, very bad ; 

dangkulo, big, great; sendangkulo, very big, very great ; 
abale, bad, wicked ; senada/e, very bad ; 

baba, bad, worthless; senéaéa, very bad, quite worthless ; 
atkiké, small, little ; very small, tiny ; 
kikanao, cowardly ; sesenkokaiiao, very cowardly. 


The Prefixes gof, gef, ges. — These prefixes also express the 
superlative, but usually in a good sense : 


gasgas, clean ; gofvasgas, very clean ; 

mauleg, good ; géfmauleg, very good, excellent ; 
gatbo, beautiful ; géfvatbo, very beautiful ; 

dpaka, white ; gésapaka, very white, pure white ; 
yayes, tired ; gésyayes, very tired, well tired. 


The Prefix pinat.— This prefix denotes the possession of a 
quality in too great a degree : 


mames, sweet ; pinatmames, too sweet, over-sweet ; 
mantika, lard ; pinatmantika, too greasy ; 
maasen, salty ; pinatmaasen, over-salty ; 


malaet, bitter ; pinatma/aet, too bitter. 
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Modifying Prefix la. — This prefix signifies the possession of a 
quality in a modified degree. It may be translated ‘ rather,’ ‘ some- 
what,’ or by the English suffix -zsh : 


apaka, white ; ladpaka, somewhat white, whitish ; 
biho, old ; 1adzho, rather old, oldish ; 
chatpago, ugly ; lachatpago, rather ugly. 


Prefix of Equality cha or acha. — These prefixes used with an 
adjective or noun express comparative equality or likeness : 


Chamalaiigo hao yan i chelumo, Equally sick (art) thou with thy 
brother ; 

Achadpaka si Huan yan Hosé, Equally white (is) John with Joseph ; 

Achacarfintero si Pedro yan tata, Equally carpenter (is) Peter with 
father. 


Depreciatory Prefix chat. — This prefix used with an adjective 
has the effect of detracting from the quality expressed by it: 


maipe, hot ; chatmazpe, not very hot, warm ; 
hion, visible ; chat/ion, poorly visible ; 

apaka, white ; chatépaka, imperfectly white ; 
malaté, educated ; chatma/até, poorly educated ; 
masaulag, whipped ; chatmausa/ag, not whipped enough. 


Negative Prefixes 
The Prefix ti. — This prefix used with an adjective has the force 
of denying or reversing the quality expressed by the primitive 
word, like the English prefixes ww-, zm-, in ‘unkind,’ ‘ zzatten- 
tive,’ ‘zmprudent.’ When alone it signifies ‘not.’ 


mauleg, kind ; timau/eg, unkind ; 

gasgas, clean, pure ; tigasgas, unclean, impure ; 
liton, perceptible ; tidion, imperceptible ; 
sitia, possible ; tis‘za, impossible ; 
méhnalom, prudent ; timéhnalom, imprudent ; 


tomtom, careful, cautious; titomfom, careless ; 
magahet, true ; timagahe?t, untrue ; 
matungo, certain, known;  timaz¢ungo, uncertain, unknown ; 


mamatae, mortal ; timamatae, immortal. 
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The Prefix tai. — This prefix is similar to the preceding, but is 
used with nouns to form adjectives. It signifies when alone ‘there 


is not,’ or ‘there is no.’? 
chit, limit ; taichzi, infinite, without end ; 
hinekog, end ; taihinekog, endless, eternal ; 
guailaye, worth ; taiguaz/aye, worthless ; 
sao, sin ; taizsao, sinless, innocent ; 
tiningo, understanding ; taitiningo, senseless, without sense ; 
pao, flavor, odor ; taipao, insipid, without taste ; 


sinahguan, containing ; taisinahguan, empty, not containing. 


3. ADJECTIVAL SUFFIXES ON AND yon. — Adjectives expressing 
possibility are formed by adding to certain verbs on, if the word 
ends in a consonant or guttural vowel, and you if it ends in a pure 


vowel : 
fatinas, do, make ; Jatinason, feasible ; 
baba, whip ; baébaon, deserving a whipping ; 
taaga, desire ; tangayon, desirable ; 
halé, root ; haton, capable of being uprooted ; 
hago, get; haguon, attainable ; 
guflit, love ; gufliion, amiable ; 
asit, forgive ; asizyon, pardonable ; 
ago, change, alter ; aguyon, changeable ; 
puné, quench ; punuon, extinguishable. 


4. CONJUNCTIVE PARTICLE OR LIGATURE na. — Attributive ad- 
jectives are connected with the nouns they modify by means of the 
particle xa. This particle is not translatable into English. 


mauleg Na taotao, good man ; 

lahe na patgon, male child ; 

patgon na chiba, young goat ; 

gefmauleg na palacan, excellent woman ; 
sendikiki na géga, very small animal ; 

Z tatlaye na chalan, the bad road ; 
gesdpaka Na manog, pure white chicken ; 
chatapaka na pulo, not quite white feather. 


Omission of the Particle na.—If the adjective expresses a 


1The reverse of the prefix faz is gaz, signifying ‘there is’; as, gazchzz, ‘finite,’ 
‘there is an end,’ ‘having an end.’ 
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necessary or inherent attribute it is not essential to use the con- 
necting particle : 


t santos kilies, the holy cross; 7 atuloig aga, the black crow. 


When an adjective follows its noun the particle is omitted and 
the noun, if it ends in a pure vowel, takes the termination n, as 
though followed by a genitive or possessive ; as, 

i galagon apakd, the white dog ; 
Z paluman halom-tano, the wild pigeon ; 
? chetdan /ago, the foreign banana. 


5. PREDICATE ADJECTIVES. — When the adjective is used as the 
predicate this particle is not used. There is no copulative verb in 
the Chamorro language, and the predicate adjective may be con- 
sidered to have a verbal nature; thus smauleg, ‘good,’ may be 
translated ‘to be good’; even nouns used as predicates may be 
considered as verbs, as both nouns and adjectives used in this way 
have tense; thus, in fata st Huan, ‘John is a father,’ sata may be 
translated ‘to be a father.’ 

Mauleg it lahe, Good-is the man. (The man is-good. ) 
Gefmauleg i palaoan, Very-good-is the woman. 

Magahet i sinangan, True-is the story. (The story is-true. ) 
Misisiva t magalahe, The chief (or governor) is-powerful. 
Chago t chalan, Long-is the road. 

Kéadada i inepe, Short-is the reply. 

Kiéfaché i tihong, Blood-stained-is the hat. 

In the above examples it will be seen that the predicate adjec- 
tive precedes the subject. This is usually the case. 

6. ADJECTIVES WITH DEFINITE ARTICLE OR PossEssIVE. — In 
such expressions as ‘the sick child’ or ‘your little brother’ it is 
usual in Chamorro to render ‘the child who is sick,’ ‘your brother 
who is little,’ as though to distinguish them from others : 


Z patgon nii malafigo, the child who is sick. 
z chelumo ni i adikiki, the brother-yours who is little. 


If the phrase is descriptive and not restrictive the relative a is 
used followed by the adjective. This is distinct from the xa used 
as an adjectival conjunctive particle : 
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Guaha niyog gi gima na _ There is a coconut in the house 
sendangkulo. which is very large. 
Hulit tuhong na kéfache. 1 saw a hat which was covered 
with blood. 

7. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. — The absolute superlative is 
expressed by the prefixes go/, ge/, ges, sen, sesen, as we have al- 
ready seen. Equality is expressed by the prefixes cha or acha ; 
and the possession in a lower degree of a quality expressed by an 
adjective is indicated by the modifying prefix /a and the depreci- 
atory prefix chat. Thus we have: 

sénapakéd, perfectly white, truly white, really white ; 
géfapakd, pure white, finely white, beautifully white ; 
chaapaké yan, equally white with, as white as ; 
laapaké, somewhat white, inclined to be white ; 
chatapakd, poorly white, badly white, not quite white. 

Comparative Degree. —It is probable that in the original lan- 
guage there was no comparison of qualities after the fashion of 
Aryan languages. In many other Pacific languages an expression 
like ‘you are stronger than I’ is rendered ‘strong you, weak I.’ 
This is not understood as meaning that I am really weak, but that 
I am weak as compared with you. 

The Spaniards have introduced mas (‘more’) and menos (‘less’), 
but the use of these words cannot be considered as in keeping with 
the genius of the Chamorro language. 

Comparison may be made by using the possessive suffix Na to 
the adjective followed by ke. It is possible that this word is 
adopted from the Spanish gwe (‘than’); but this is not certain, as 
we have in the language of Sesake, on the island of Three Hills, in 
the Shepherd group of the New Hebrides, the word &:, which is 
translated ‘from’; as, ‘he is blacker than I,’ is rendered ‘he is 


black from me.’ 
etogotia ke guaho, shorter than I ; 


apakaiia ke hago, whiter than thou. 


Comparison of Inferiority.—To avoid the use of the Spanish 
menos the negative particle #2 may be used with the comparative of 
equality. Thus, instead of saying ‘he is less tall than I,’ the ex- 
pression can be changed to ‘he is not so tall as I,’ or ‘he is not 
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equally tall with me.’ By changing the adjective the ordinary com- 
parative form could be used ; as, ‘he is shorter than I.’ 


misakan, full of years, old, ancient ; 
chamisakan, equally full of years, as old as ; 
ti chamsakan, not as old as. 


‘Noah was less old than Methuselah’ may be rendered 77 cha- 
misakan si Noe yan Matusalén ; or Patgonita si Noe ke st Matusalen, 
‘Noah was younger than Methuselah,’ an improper expression, but 
a common form in the Chamorro. 

8. REDUPLICATION OF SYLLABLES. —As in many other lan- 
guages of the Pacific islands, the quality expressed by an adjective 
is intensified by the reduplication of the syllable following the tonic 
or accented syllable of the word, or the interpolation of a similar 
syllable. This syllable must always be short and it shortens the 
following syllables which are not guttural : 


POsITIVE AUGMENTATIVE 
dangkulo, big ; dangkukulo, overgrown, enormous ; 
loka, high ; /ékaka, towering, very high ; 
gasgas, clean ; gasgagas, scrupulously clean ; 
baobao, tender ; béobabao, quite tender, very tender ; 
aikiké, little ; adikikiké, tiny, very small. 


9g. FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. — When an adjective qualifies 
a noun in the plural it takes the prefix man: 


SINGULAR _ PLURAL 
mauleg na chelo, good brother; manmauleg na manelo, good brothers ; 
tailaye na lahe, bad man ; manaz/aye na lalahe, bad men ; 
dangkulo na sésé, big knife ; mandangkulo na sésé stha, big knives ; 
yomog na babue, fat hog ; manyomog na babue, fat hogs ; 


tunas na chalan, straight road; manwunas na chalan. 


With adjectives as with nouns the prefix man has the effect of 
changing certain initial letters, as indicated on page 303. When 
the idea of plurality is indicated by the plural form of the adjective 
it is unnecessary to add the regular plural sign sca to the noun. 


Nouns which form the plural irregularly, however, retain their plural 
form whether modified by a plural adjective or not. 
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Adjectives with Dual Nouns. — With nouns in the dual number 
the adjective does not assume the plural form : 


Mauleg na chelo, good brother ; Mauleg ¢ chelo, good (is) the brother. 
Mauleg i chumelo, good (are) the two brothers (of each other). 
Manmauleg ¢ mahelo, good (are) the brethren. 


Plural of Derived Adjectives — Derived adjectives form their 
plural by prefixing man, in the same way as primitive adjectives : 


mauleg na lahe, good man ; 

manmauleg na lalahe, good men ; 

senmauleg na lahe, very good man ; 

mansenmauleg na lalahe, very good men ; 

gefmauleg na palaoan, excellent woman ; 
mangefmau/eg na famalacan, excellent women ; 
chatapakaé na manog, not quite white chicken ; 
mafia/apaké na manog, not quite white chickens ; 
mangefmuuleg i famagtion, the children are very good ; 
mansenéaz/aye maheumo, your brothers are very bad ; 
maiiatapaka 7 pilon ganso, the goose-feathers are not quite white. 


10. DERIVATION OF Nouns FROM ADJECTIVES. — Denominants 
are formed from adjectives by inserting the particle zz before the 
radical vowel of the adjective, as shown on page 305. In forming 
them from derived adjectives the same rule holds good in most 
cases as with primitive words: 


DERIVED ADJECTIVE DERIVED NOUN 
chatpachod, foul-mouthed ; chinatpachod, blasphemy ; 
chatapakd, whitish ; chinatapakd, whitishness ; 
mago/, contented ; minago/, contentment ; 
maasve, salty ; minaasve, saltiness ; 
ma/ae?, bitter ; mina/ae/, bitterness ; 
tagah/o, prominent ; tinagah/o, prominence ; 
géfpago, beautiful ; ginéfpago, beauty ; 
géf/ano, fertile ; ginéftano, fertility ; 
géf/ao, generous ; ginéf/ao, generosity. 


With Negative Particle ti.— Adjectives combined with 7, as 
timauleg, ‘unkind,’ do not follow the above rule. The particle is 
inserted in the primitive word ; as, “-snauleg, ‘ unkindness.’ 
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2. DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES 

Most of the demonstrative adjectives in Chamorro are identical 
with corresponding demonstrative pronouns or resemble them very 
nearly. They differ in being used to limit nouns, while the demon- 
strative pronouns are used alone. 

1. Tuis. — The demonstrative adjective ‘this’ is rendered into 
Chamorro ayen if placed before the predicate, and yini or ini if 
placed * after the predicate of a sentence : 

Ayen za patgon tumatangis gi paetige, This child cried last night ; 

Hulalatde yini (or ini) na famalaoan, I blamed these women ; 

Ayen xa tentagé unfaesen, This servant shalt thou ask ; 

Faesen ini (or yini) va tentago, Ask this servant. 


Use of the Spanish este. —The Spanish este (‘this’) is fast 
taking the place of ayen and zzz. It may be used either before or 
after the predicate and does not change in gender or number. In 
the above sentences it is now more usual to say este xa patgon, 
‘this child’; este ~a famalaoan, ‘these women’ ; este xa tentago, 
‘this servant.’ With proper nouns the connection is as instead of 
na. Este as Huan, ‘this John,’ or ‘John here.’ 

2. THat. — When designating an object near the person spoken 
to, ‘that’ is rendered into Chamorro by enao or yenao. If it pre- 
cede the predicate, exao must be used. If it follow the predicate, 
either exao or yenao may be used. The initial y of both yexao and 
yini is evidently used only for euphony, especially when following a 
word ending in a vowel, thus avoiding the sequence of two vowel 
sounds : 

Enao siha na galago, Those dogs ; 

Enao manhdahaohao na galago, Those dogs are barking ; 
Manhéihaohao yenao na ga/ago, Barking are those dogs ; 
Enao as Pa/e, The priest there. 


3. Yon, YONDER. — To designate an object remote both from 
the speaker and the person addressed ayu or ayo, yuhe or uhe, are 
used. Of these words ayu only may precede, and yuhe or uhe may 
follow the predicate : 


Ayo za guma, Yonder house ; 
Ayo siha na modong, Yonder ships ; 


lini (this) is identical with the Malayan. 
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Dikike yuhe na patgon, Small (is) yon child ; 

Ayu za /ebblo yaho, Yonder book T like ; 

Yaho uhe na /ebdb/o, I like yonder book ; 

Ayo as Kiko, Yonder Francisco ; Francisco yonder. 


4. FORMATION OF ADVERBS FROM DEMONSTRATIVES. — From 
these demonstratives adverbs of place may be formed by prefixing 
the preposition gz (‘in’ or ‘at’) and combining it so as to form a new 
(abbreviated) word : 


gi yint, in this, becomes guini, here ; 
gt yenao, in that, becomes guenao, there ; 
gt yuhe, at yon, becomes guihe, yonder. 


In this relation we see a resemblance between the adverbs of 
place and the demonstratives somewhat like in the French — 


ce livre ci (‘ this book’), cect (‘ this’), and ze7 (‘ here’) ; 
ce livre lé that book’), cela (‘that’), and /é (‘there’). 


Adverbs may also be formed by adding to the demonstratives 
the locative particle nai and the directive particles magi, indicating 
motion toward the speaker, and guatu indicating motion away from 
the speaker : 

From ayu (or ayo) we have ayo nai, ‘ yonder,’ ‘there,’ ‘in that place.’ 

With guatu (or guato) we have ayo guatu, ‘ thither,’ ‘to that place.’ 

From este (derived from the Spanish) we have este nai, ‘here,’ ‘in this 
place.’ 

With magi we have este magi nai, guini magi, ‘hither’ (toward the 
speaker). 

From evao and guenao we have enao nai, guenao nai, ‘there,’ ‘in that 
place.’ 

With guazo we have enao guato nai, guenao guato, ‘thither’ (away from 
the speaker). 

From guihe we have guihe guato, ‘ thither,’ ‘ to yonder place’ (away from 
the speaker). 

3. INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES 

1. Etrymotocy.— The Chamorro interrogatives are closely al- 
lied to Melanesian forms, but are also undoubtedly of common 
origin with those of Polynesia. In the following table I compare 
them with the interrogatives of the Bugotu (southern part of Ysabel 
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island) and the Ngela (Florida island) of the Solomon group,’ and 
with the Hawaiian and the Maori of New Zealand, belonging to 
the Polynesian family of languages. 


CHAMORRO_ | BuGoTu NGELA HAWAIIAN | MAorRI | ENGLISH 
hayt ? hai? hai ? ahai ? ahet? \wailowai? | wai? | who? 
hafa? haf? | hava? na hava? na hava? heaha ? aha? | what? 


The Samoan o az (‘who’) and o /e a or se @ (‘what’) are evi- 
dently weakened forms of the same words, and in the Malayan apa 
(‘ what’) we also recognize the Chamorro hafa. 

2. Hayi, haye, hai, hae ?—These are all forms of the Cha- 
morro word for ‘who.’ They are used in connection with persons. 
It is interesting to note that the Chamorro resembles the Melanesian 
and Polynesian languages in such expressions as Hayi naanita? 
‘Who is his name ?’ 


Hai va rae? What king? (literally, Who king ?) 
Hayi siha va ¢actao? What people? (literally, Who people ?) 


3. Hafa, haf ?— These two forms are used according to prin- 
ciples of euphony : 


Haf wa kato? What cat? Hafa xa guma ? What house? 


4. Mano ? — This signifies either ‘where’ or ‘ which.’ ? 
Mano za /ebblo ? - Which book? (literally, Where book ?) 
Haftaimano xa +What-kind-of book? (literally, 

What-like book ?) 


5. Fia, fafia, fiiyai ?— These forms, signifying ‘ how many,’ 
are used according to the nature of the nouns they modify. They 
are etymologically identical with the Samoan fa and the Hawaiian 
e-hia, a-hia (how many). ia is used in reckoning time ; as, /7za 


1See Codrington, R. H., The Melanesian Languages, Oxford, 1885, pp. 528, 549. 
2 Adverbs of manner ‘ how,’ ‘thus,’ are derived from mazo and the demonstratives 
int, enao, yuhe, or more directly from the corresponding adverbs of place, guin?, guenao, 
and guzhe, by means of the prefix faz. Thus we have: 
taimano, haftaimano, ‘how,’ ‘like what,’ ‘what like,’ ‘ where like’ ? 
taiguinz, thus, like this, like here. 
taigenao, thus, like that, like there. 


taiguihe, thus, like that, like yonder. 
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puchge ? ‘How many days?’ (literally, ‘How many nights ?’). 
Fafia is used for asking the number of persons and living things ; 
as, Mafia na taotao? ‘How many people?’ /izyai is used with 
inanimate objects; as, Fizyai na guma? ‘How many houses?’ 
Other derived interrogatives are tak/ia, used in asking measurements ; 
as, Zakfian yint na sagman? ‘How many (fathoms long) is this 
boat ?’; and Fahafa? ‘How many times?’ 

Each of these forms requires a particular form of numeral in 
reply, as will be shown later.’ Both the interrogatives and the 
numerals have practically become obsolete in Guam, being replaced 
by the Spanish cwanto (how much) and cuantos (how many), and by 
the Spanish numerals. 


4. INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES 

1. Guaha. — In its primitive sense guaha signifies ‘there is’ or 
‘there are’ (French, 2 y a; Spanish, hay; German, es giebt); as, 
guaha hanom gi tipd, ‘there is water in the well.’ Like all other 
words in Chamorro it may be used as several parts of speech. 
With a noun it may become a limiting adjective either with or with- 
out the connective particle za, signifying ‘some.’ With irregular 
plurals it is used alone, with regular plurals it is followed by seha- 


guaha za tuba, some toddy ; guaha sia manog, some fowls ; 
guaha za /a/ahe, some men ; guaha szha na gumu, some houses. 


When the noun is also modified by some descriptive adjective 
or participle, the latter may either follow it or come before it: 


Guaha datsa mayulang, Some raft broken up; there-is-a raft broken-up. 
Guaha mayulafig na batsa, Some broken-up raft (gone-to-pieces raft). 


Often the English ‘some,’ like the English indefinite article ‘a,’ 
is not expressed in the Chamorro: 


Matlago yé hanom, 1 want (some) water ; 
Malago gui niyog, He wishes (a) coconut ; 
Mamahan yé siha batunes, 1 have bought some buttons. 


1 This difference may be compared to the use by the Chinese of ‘how many pieces’ 
for inanimate objects, and ‘how many’ for persons ; as, ‘ How many pieces of clothes ?’ 


but never ‘ How many pieces of men ?” 
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In the last example szha may be translated ‘several’ (French, 
quelques, or plusieurs), or it may be considered merely as the sign 
of the plural. 

2. INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM INTERROGATIVES. — 
These may be formed by the addition of the suffix ha, hayihd, haché, 
or hatha being used with persons, hafahd or hafa (‘ whatsoever’ ) 
and manoha, manha (‘ whichsoever’ ) with things: 


haeha a ¢aotao, whatsoever person (literally, whosoever person) ; 
hayiha wa /ahe, whatsoever man ; (whosoever man) ; 

hafha xa guma, whatsoever house ; 

manoha za sésé, whichsoever knife. 


3. NEGATIVE ADJECTIVES. — In its primitive sense taya (or tat) is 
the reverse of guaha, and signifies ‘there-is-not’ (French, @ x’y a 
pas ; Spanish, xo hay ; German, es giebt kein, es geibt nicht). Used 
with nouns it may be translated as the adjective ‘ no’ (German, ezm): 


taya xa palacan, no woman (German, keine Frau) ; 
tat hanom, no water (German, ein Wasser). 


4. ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY OR NuMBER. — These are megae 
(‘much,’ ‘many ’) with things; lahyan (‘ many’ ) with persons or 
things ; laguha, ‘several,’ ‘various’; dididé, ‘a little,’ ‘few’; i 
palo, ‘the remaining,’ ‘the rest of’: 


megae za pution, many stars ; 

lahyan va /aotao, many persons ; 

laguha wa famaguon, several children ; 

didida na ‘uda, a little toddy ; 

didida wa /a/ahe, a few men ; few men ; 

ti megae a ¢aotao, not many people ; [people. 
i palo xa ¢adtao, the rest-of-the people ; the remaining 


5. ADJECTIVES OF COMPARISON. — The adverbs of manner (see 
foot-note, page 524) derived from the demonstratives ini, enao, 
yuhe, may be used as adjectives before nouns connected by the 
particle na: 


taiguini a finatinas, such an act as this (literally, such-like act) ; 
taiguenao a /ebd/0, such a book as that (near you) ; 
taiguihe wa ¢aotao, such a person as that (yonder) ; 
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taimano a /ebb/0 malagomo ? what-kind-of-a book (is) your wish ? 
taiguini a /ebd/o, this-kind-of-a book. 


6. INDEFINITES ADOPTED FROM THE SPANISH. — The following 
indefinite adjectives have been adopted by the Chamorros from the 
Spanish: kuatkiet, kuatkiera (from cualquier, cualquiera), ‘ any,’ 
‘any whatever.’ niuno (from wz vo), ‘not one’, ‘not a,’ ‘not a 
single’ : xiuno na guihan, ‘notafish.’ masea haye, makesea haye 
(mas gue sea), ‘whosoever (may be).’ un, uno, uno na, ‘one’ ; 
un raina, ‘a queen’; uno na taotao, ‘one person.’ otro, otro na, 
‘the other’: otro na taotao, ‘another person.’ kada, ‘each’: sada 
guma, ‘each house.’ todo, ‘every,’ ‘all’ : todo lahe, ‘every man’ ; 
todo t téno, ‘all the earth.’ todo siha na, ‘all’. (plural): 
stha na taotao, ‘all the people’ ; todo ¢ manunas, ‘all the just.’ 

Of these, Zada and todo (‘every,’ ‘all’) do not take the particle 
na after them. Instead of e/ otro, los otros, we also have the Cha- 


morro i palo. 
( Zo be continued. ) 
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HEREDITY IN HEAD FORM 
By FRANZ BOAS 


The recent discussion of Mendel’s law has called renewed atten- 
tion to the phenomena of heredity. In anthropology this problem 
has been discussed principally by Galton and Pearson who have 
treated their materials according to the method of correlations. The 
principle of this method requires two assumptions: first, that each 
parent has a certain influence upon the form of each offspring and 
that the amount of this influence remains the same in all cases, 
except that it is subject to chance variations ; second, that the varia- 
bility of the offspring does not depend on the form of the parent.' 
If Mendel’s law holds good even in a restricted way in the human 
species, these assumptions would not be admissible on account of the 
dominant influence of one parent or the other, and the results of 
the method of correlation could be considered as rough approxi- 
mations only. 

If we assume that the influence of one parent dominates, we must 
expect to find a massing of the measurements of descendants at 
points corresponding to those of the parental measurements. There- 
fore, the greater the difference between the parents, the greater must 
be the variability of the offspring. The character of the laws of 
heredity can therefore be determined by an investigation of the 
question whether the variability of the offspring depends upon the 
difference between the parents. 

I was led to take up this question by an observation which I 
had published in 1894, in a study of the half-bloods of the American 
and European races.” I found that in this case there is a decided 
tendency to develop a width of face that corresponds either to that 
of the European or to that of the American race, while intermediate 
forms are rare. This phenomenon conforms to Mendel’s law. 


1See Franz Boas, ‘‘ The Cephalic Index,’? American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. 1, 


pp- 448-461. 
2 Popular Science Monthly, October, 1894, pp. 761-770. 
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I discussed this question at length with Dr Maurice Fishberg 
of New York, whose studies of the anthropology of the Jews are so 
well known, and he had the great kindness to collect for the purpose 
of this investigation measurements of whole families of East European 
Jews. Anyone who has tried to collect similar data will appreciate 
the difficulties of such an undertaking and the labor involved. 
Dr Fishberg succeeded in collecting measurements of forty-eight 
families. Although this number is hardly sufficient to elaborate 
the problem in detail, a few interesting conclusions can be drawn. 

The cephalic indices of the whole series are distributed as follows: 


MALES FEMALES TOTAL 


FATHERS SONS MOTHERS DAUGHTERS Women 
Age. =>20 15-19 10-14 5-9 1-4 | =15 10-14 5-9 I-4 | Men. Pa 
73° — — = = I I 
76 I — 3 2 — | 1 6 
78 5 I I I 6 
79 2 I I = 3 10 
80 5 4 2 2 4 1/8 2 3 5 3|9 30 
81 8 I 2 I I 3—1|9 21 
ao = I 13 + * lm 18 
83 4 2 2 6 3) 8 I 2 r © 16 24 
& 3 1 #2 3 — 3 5—/|4 
87 I — I — 1 6 
Cases 49 I0 13 28 30 10/49 IF 19 23 14 | 59 197 


Aver. 81.2 81.2 82.7 82.0 83.2 83.6 82.9 82.2 83.1 82.6 82.9 | 81.2 82.7 


This table shows that, while the heads of the men are a little 
more elongated than those of the women and children, the whole 
series is sufficiently uniform to admit of a comparison between the 
indices of individuals of different ages. 


1 The indices contain the values from 73.0-73.9, 74.0-74.9, etc. 
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If the material were sufficiently extensive, it would be easy to 
investigate directly the distribution of the indices of children whose 
parents have indices of certain fixed values. This is impossible with 
the limited material at our disposal. We can, however, study the 
relation between the variability of children and the differences between 
the parental couples. 

Before entering into this question we will determine the distri- 
bution of variabilities in case Mendel’s law should prevail. 

According to a generalized form of Mendel’s law we may expect 
some children to show the tendency to revert more strongly to the 
paternal than to the maternal type, while others exhibit the reverse 
tendency. This may be expressed in algebraical symbols, as follows: 
Let z be the total number of children, 7, and , respectively the 
number of children with dominant paternal and maternal type; 7,, 
r.,, the coefficients of correlation of children with their fathers and 


their mothers among the series with dominant paternal type, 7”, 7’, 
the corresponding coefficients among the series with dominant ma- 
ternal type. Let x, y, « be the deviations of fathers, mothers, and 
children respectively ; let [ ] indicate averages; and let finally o, 
o,, 6, be the standard variations of fathers, mothers, and children 


respectively. 
Then we have for the series of 7, children with dominant paternal 


type 


[xz] = 7,09, + Vom [ay]. 
In our case the correlation between fathers and mothers or the 
“‘assortive mating ”’ 
xy 
+ 0.15. 


jm 
o 


This amount is soslight that it may be disregarded. Therefore — 


[+2] 


In the same way nm, cases. 
= 


cm m 


f 
m 
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For the series with dominant maternal type we find in the same 


way 
m 

a6, 


and for the total series 


J m 


(2) [x] = 
+ 
(3) 


We may assume that in each series —the one with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal type — the variability will be 
independent of the deviation of the father (respectively the mother) 
from the average type. We will designate with s the variability of 
children with dominant paternal (or maternal) type who are descen- 
dants of fathers and mothers who have all the same deviations + and 
y respectively from the averages of fathers and mothers. When the 
average of the squares of the deviations of such a series of children 
is taken from the grand average, not from their proper average [<], 
the average of these squares will be for the series with dominant 


paternal trait 


2 
o 
2 2 C ws e 
m 


when we take the average of these values for all the values of + and 


y we find 


In the same way we find for the series of children with dominant 
maternal trait 


[s? [z] *| = s ++ ) N, Cases, 


= 
= 
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Here it is assumed that the variability of the series with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal type is the same. Since both 
groups constitute the whole series, we have 


2 


We will make two assumptions : 


1 2 

Vey = 
Tom = ‘om 


— 
II. 2, 
Veg = Von, = 
For assumption I the series with dominant paternal and ma- 
ternal traits assume the same form, 27. ¢., neither trait is dominant, 
and we have ordinary correlation. 


o 
* Cy ack 
(1 ) [2] Vy a+ Fem 
[yz] 
(3 ) m cm 
(4*) = (1 — — Tem)- 


For assumption II we find 


On 
[xs 
(2**) 2 ao, 
[yz] 
* — 
(3 ) 2 Tom 
(4**) 


We will now proceed to determine the average value for children 
of couples with the deviations x and y, and the variability of these 
children measured from the average. 
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According to assumption I 


Since there is no difference between the series with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal traits,“the variations of the 
children will be distributed regularly around their average type. 
Therefore, 


(6*) _ 


ec com 


According to assumption IT 


The series with dominant paternal type will vary around the value 


Its variability, measured from this average, will be 


oa? 


7 com 


If the variability is determined from the average of both series, 
the one with dominant paternal and the one with dominant mater- 
nal traits, its value will be 

x2 

Since the variability of the series with dominant maternal traits, 
gives the same value, the formula presents the variability of children 
for parents whose deviations from the average are respectively x and 
y. We find thus, that in case of assumption II the variability of 
children increases with increasing difference between the parents. 

The available material is so small that it is not possible to 
determine the formula that fits the observations most accurately. 
It is, however, easy to show that the variability increases with in- 
creasing difference between the parents. It appears that in both 
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series the expected average of the children of parents with the devia- 
tion x and y is the same. The following coefficients of correlation 
were calculated from the series of observations : 


oc, = 0.30 
yz] 0.36 


or approximately 0.33 for either. ¢,, ¢,,, 4, were found respectively 
3.0, 3.2, 3.3 or approximately equal. 
By substituting 


[zz] [ye 
6G, 
and 
we have according to I 
(7*) = o°(1 — 27°). 
According to II 


and for both 


(8) [zs] 


The calculation of the variability of the children from the point 
[z] found in (8) is, of course, very inaccurate on account of the 
small number of children in each family ; but since the same inac- 
curacies prevail for all differences between parents, it seems justifi- 
able to compare the results for different values of x and y. 

The variabilities thus obtained give decisive results. I have 
calculated the correlation between the standard variation of the 
children of each couple and the difference between the parents. It 
may be well to give the table of these differences and variabilities in 
full. 
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Absolute difference be- Square of standard Absolute difference be- Square of standard 


tween deviations of variation of tween deviations of variation of 
parents (y—~). children (s?,,). parents (y—+). children (s2,,). 
25.9 2.7 13.0 
10,2 21.9 29 8.3 
10.1 13.0 2.5 5.3 
9.9 2.5 
9.8 22.0 2A 13.8 
6.9 18.8 2:4 14.4 
6.5 6.3 2:2 3:3 
6.0 2.0 2:5 
5:2 23.5 1.9 a2 
5.0 5.2 1.9 Tr 
4.4 2.5 16.1 
4.3 4.3 
4.0 4.4 1.0 2.6 
3.9 8.5 1.0 4.6 
3-7 _ 33 _1.0 4.4 
3-7 930 * 0.9 9.7 
3.6 15.9 0.9 0.9 
3.1 0.5 0.9 13.5 
31 0.3 0.9 27 
3.0 7.0 0.8 1.0 
3.0 13.0 0.6 3.0 
2.9 0.7 0.4 1.8 
2.9 6.3 0.2 5.3 


2.8 3.0 0.2 1.5 


An inspection of this table shows clearly that the variability of 
children increases with increasing difference of parents. The index 
of correlation between the two is + 0.67, which corresponds to an 
index of regression of + 1.6. That isto say, the deviation from 
the average of the square standard deviation of children equals 1.6 
times the deviation from the average difference of parents. Thus 
it will be seen that the variability of children is not by any means 
constant, and therefore our first assumption (I) is not tenable. 

A calculation of the values sz, — sy — x) from the table of 
observations, and a correlation of these values with the differences 
between parents give an index of correlation of + 0.14 and an in- 
dex of regression as above of + 0.2. These amounts are so small 
that we may well assume that in a more extended series they would 
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still more approach the theoretical value zero. The agreement with 
our second assumption (II) seems satisfactory. 

We conclude from these data that heredity of the cephalic in- 
dex in individuals of the same race does not depend on the mid- 
parental value of the index, but that one-half of the children re- 
semble in regard to this trait the father, and the other half the 
mother. According to equations (2**) and (3**) the index of 
correlation between father and child in the series with dominant 
paternal type, and between mother and child in the series with 
dominant maternal type is 0.66, so that we may say that one-half of 
the children of a couple belonging to a certain race have a type the 
average of which ts equal to the average of twice the father’s type and 
once the racial type, while the other half have an average equal to 
twice the mother’s type and once the racial type. 

It is likely that this law is also an approximation only, but it 
agrees with the facts much better than the assumption of the repro- 
duction of the midparental type, in which case the offspring would 
all form one series the average of which would be equal to the 
average of the father’s, the mother’s, and the racial type. 

It seems plausible that similar laws prevail in regard to other 
measurements, but probably in such a manner that the offspring 
resembles in one respect his father, in another his mother. 

The data here given do not show what the law of heredity of 
the cephalic index may be when father and mother belong to dif- 
ferent races. It must also be remembered that other measurements 
may follow different laws. A case of this kind is the stature of 
Americo-European half-bloods, which, as I have previously shown,’ 
exceeds that of both parental types. 


1Popular Science Monthly, October, 1894. 
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THE YELLOW MEN OF CENTRAL AFRICA 
By SAMUEL P. VERNER 


The fact that there are large numbers of indigenes in the remote 
parts of the African continent whose skin is of bright copper color 
and whose physiognomy is quite different from that of the typical 
negro, is one comparatively little known to men of science, and is a 
source of surprise to the general public, although students of African 
anthropology and explorers of the interior of the continent are well 
aware of its occurrence. In my journeyings in the great Congo- 
Zambezi region I found many of these yellow people and became 
interested in their character and history. I have already described ' 
the appearance and character of my friend Ndombe, “king” of the 
Baschilange, who was one of the finest types of these light-colored 
men; but I have not yet recorded the facts connected with this 
phenomenon nor discussed the possible reasons for it. 

These yellow people of Central Africa are not detached tribes, 
but are families scattered throughout many different tribes. It is 
safe to say that at least fifteen percent of the entire population of 
Central Africa (which perhaps numbers 65,000,000) are light col- 
ored. To put it comparatively, there are as many yellow Africans 
in Central Africa as there are negroes in the United States. I did 
not find a single tribe without some of these yellow individuals, or, 
most frequently, families, included in its membership. 

One noteworthy feature of these people is the extent of their 
geographical distribution. They are found all over Central and 
South Africa from the central Soudan to the Cape. They are 
found in relatively larger numbers in the more elevated parts of the 
country, especially in the headlands ahout the sources of the Nile, 
the Congo, and the Zambesi. So far as my observation went, these 
copper-colored people are confined to the Bantu division of the Af- 
rican race, but I do not think that this is exclusively the rule. They 


1 Atlantic Monthly, August, 1902. 
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live in the villages with the blacks, and in nowise seem to sep- 
arate themselves into distinct political or social groups. For ex- 
ample, the uncle, and highly respected prime minister of the yellow 
king Ndombe, was Joka, whose skin was of a veritable ebon hue. 
The color did not seem to be a cause of geographical segregation 
at all. 

A typical yellow African of pure indigenous character is usually 
tall, inclined to be slender, with large, bright, brown eyes and 
rather aquiline nose (the aquilinity greatly modified, however, from 
the norm), much smaller hands and feet than the other Africans, 
kinky hair, and oily skin. His bearing is usually more dignified 
than that of the blacks, and his general appearance much hand- 
somer. 

The physiognomy of these men differs from that of the negroes 
in being more Semitic in character ; at the same time there is every 
difference between them and the Arabs. They have high cheek- 
bones, and the facial angle is much nearer the perpendicular than 
that of any other Africans. The head is usually dolichocephalic, 
thus showing the true African classification of the type, but this is 
strongly modified by an unusual width transversely, so that some 
of them are almost as brachycephalic as the Caucasian. Ndombe’s 
head, for example, was nearly as wide as long. 

Technologically the yellow men seem superior to the others ; 
their arts and industries are more advanced and their skill greater. 
For example, the Zappo-Zaps, a tribe which has more copper-col- 
ored members than any other observed by me, are far more ad- 
vanced in blacksmithing, carpentry, weaving, etc., than other tribes, 
and they imitate the white men more readily and successfully. The 
customs and institutions of the yellow men are also more highly 
developed and their methods of government better organized. 
Thus Ndombe, a yellow Mukuba, encouraged his people in adjust- 
ing themselves to the introduction of foreign civilization ; while 
Lukengu, a black potentate of the same tribe, positively resisted 
all progress, and was finally killed because of his ultra-conser- 


vatism. 
The bright-colored Africans are also generally more intelligent, 
of a more sensitive nervous organism, less emotional but more 
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vivacious, and much more apt to cherish resentment. They are 
quicker in motion, and they seem to have a far livelier sense of 
humor ; they are also more sensitive to pain and less capable of 
prolonged endurance or privation. 

Of one thing I became thoroughly convinced—the color of 
these Africans is not the result of any recent admixture of white 
blood. The yellow men are descendants of other yellow men for 
many generations, probably for many centuries. This is supported 
by several points of evidence. The traditions of the colored men 
indicate no white ancestry ; and owing to their remarkable powers 
of memory, the careful preservation of tradition, its transmission as 
a sacred possession to posterity, and the pride with which the Afro- 
Caucasian of mixed blood always refers to any known white an- 
cestry, this traditionary testimony of an unmixed descent for hun- 
dreds of years is of considerable value. Moreover, the history of 
African exploration, which is full and accurate, clearly shows no 
white residents for centuries in many parts of the continent where 
these yellow people have long resided. Again, there are no ethnic 
residua of white influence save of the most remote character, which 
will be discussed presently. A peculiar fact in this connection is 
that the color of the copper-hued Africans is not at all that of the 
mulatto or other degree of Caucasian mixture ; their color is quite 
sui generis —of a curiously reddish tinge, somewhat like that of the 
American Indian, which the careful observer can readily distinguish 
from the other. For example, there were in my employ two cop- 
per-colored lads, one of whom was partly Portuguese, the other 
wholly African ; yet the only external difference, so far as the skin 
was concerned, was this peculiar reddish tinge. 

The question naturally arises, Whence the color of these mil- 
lions of light Africans in the depths of the Dark Continent? This 
is one of the most difficult problems in the entire field of African 
anthropology. Like the question of the origin of their remarkable 
neighbors, the pygmies, the mystery of the development of these 
yellow men is both ancient and profound. Some light may be 
thrown on the problem, however, as the result of special research. 

The attitude of these yellow people toward the other Africans is 
one enlightening circumstance. They consider themselves superior. 
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They do not like to marry black women, though they may have 
them for concubines. The tendency toward the perpetuation of 
the yellow type by natural selection is very strong indeed. The 
yellow men are generally regarded with a curious degree of respect, 
not to say envy, by the blacks, whose numerical superiority has 
never sufficed either to subdue or to assimilate their more favored 
cousins. It is worthy of note, also, that the children of typical 
yellow parents are physically strong, while the offspring of the 
black concubines of yellow men are relatively weak. 

While the history of the African tribes is far from well known, 
the concensus of scientific opinion is that Africa was originally 
settled through migrations from Asia. At the same time, the fact 
that some of the aboriginal Asiatics were not only black in color 
but resembled some of the African types in many other respects, 
tends to forbid the hypothesis of entire local variation after settle- 
ment in Africa. 

There are four reasonable hypotheses concerning the origin of 
the light-colored aborigines of Central Africa which may here be 
considered. These are (1) spontaneous evolution, (2) local varia- 
tion, (3) recent admixture of foreign blood, and (4) ancient admix- 
ture of foreign blood. 

The hypothesis of spontaneous evolution surmises that the 
copper-colored Africans are a higher development from the native 
black races. This hypothesis involves the whole theory of evolu- 
tion, a discussion of which is not possible here. 

The first hypothesis would be untenable without the support of 
the second. The supposition that local variation might account for 
the lightening of the color has one factor in its favor —that the 
light-colored Africans inhabit principally the more elevated portions 
of the continent. At the same time it is true that the blackest of 
Africans are also found in the highlands, with no apparent disposi- 
tion to sequestrate themselves into the lower and warmer regions. 
Then, too, the pygmies, evidently the oldest of the African races, 
are very dark colored, and they, too, often inhabit the mountainous 
country. 

That there has been an introduction of alien blood by which this 
extraordinary color of so many Africans was effected seems quite 
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likely ; but the time of its occurrence is not so easily asserted. It 
might be held that the admixture has been comparatively recent ; 
but there are only three ways in which modern variation could have 
occurred — from the mongrel semi-whites of northern Africa, from 
the heterogeneous white slave-traders of the coasts, and from the 
ubiquitous Portuguese. The first supposition is a most reasonable 
one, for there is little doubt that the people of northern Africa have 
done much to vary the color of the inhabitants of the interior, but 
it is hardly adequate for an explanation of all the points at issue. 
The second supposition — that the slave-traders effected the change 
— is barred by the fact that the Niger and Guinea regions, where 
the slave-trade reached its highest development, has the fewest of 
these copper-colored Africans — scarcely any at all, indeed. The 
third — that the Portuguese, who were long the most indefatigable 
of European pioneers in Africa, were responsible for this result — 
is the most probable of these suppositions as to a modern origin 
of the yellow Bantu ; but the vast number and the wide geographical 
distribution of the yellow people precludes the probability of their 
origin from this cause ; besides, the fact that the Africans on the 
Portuguese coasts, who are known to be Portuguese half-breeds, 
are entirely different from, and vastly inferior to, the people under 
discussion. 

The fourth hypothesis is the most reasonable of all — that the 
light color of these Africans is derived from an ancient admixture 
of foreign blood. This is rendered probable by several considera- 
tions. 

It must be conceded that skin-color is largely influenced by cli- 
mate and custom. As one passes from the north temperate zone 
to the equator the races are found to become darker. Of course, 
ages have been required to produce this variation, and it would take 
a proportionately long time to effect any further variation — a change 
from dark to light and vice versa — with no radical introduction of 
foreign elements. African ethnology amply illustrates this. The 
older tribes, for example, are the darker —the pygmies never ex- 
hibit a light color at all. The black dolichocephalic negroes come 
next in infrequency of light skin; then come those Africans in 
whose character and cult alike are evidences that they have not 
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been residents of the interior as long as the others. Among these 
last the copper-hued people are frequent. 

Again, there is evidence that there have been three general suc- 
cessive migrations of people into Africa from the northeast, the 
region of the Nile and the Red Sea. Of these, the first settled 
Egypt and may have passed southward ; the second built the pyra- 
mids ; the third occurred after the rise of Muhammed and produced 
effects still discernible, though the immigrants are not yet crystal- 
lized as a distinct ethnic stratum. Each migration-group was 
probably lighter in color than the preceding one, and the com- 
mingling of the descendants of later comers with the offspring of 
the earlier groups would suffice to produce at least six distinct 
ethnic classes, with many more subsequently formed. All of these 
classes may be seen in the tribes of Africa today. 
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Notes on the Report of Teobert Maler in Memoirs of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, vol. 11, No. 2. By Cuartes P. Bowpitcu. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1903. Privately Printed. 8°, 29 pp. 

This is a continuation of the /Vofes previously published by the same 
author on Mr Maler’s earlier report issued as vol. 11, No. 1, of the 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum. The present notes refer to the inscrip- 
tions on the stele, lintels, and altars, described and illustrated in Maler’s 
second report, and in addition to these, several inscriptions from Menché 
(Maler’s Yaxchilan), published by Maudslay in the Brologia Centrali 
Americana — Archeology. 

This great city of Menché, according to the dates in the inscriptions, 
was contemporaneous with Copan, Quirigua, Palenque, and Piedras Ne- 
gras ; but it has one date, indicated by the initial series on lintel 21, in the 
beginning Katun of Cycle g, and therefore the earliest date in that cycle 
that has yet been found. It is separated from the next date of the local 
monuments by a period of three hundred years and probably refers to 
some episode before the building of the city began, presumably the first 
settlement in that region. 

By comparing the dates on the different structures, Mr Bowditch dis- 
tinguishes several periods of the city’s history, marked by several stages 
of growth corresponding to eras of unusual activity, occasioned perhaps 
by waves of immigration. By the same method the order in which the 
different parts of the city were built are determined and the course of 
its development is traced from one ruined structure to another. It would 
appear that structure 24 and a part of 23, built during Katun 11, are the 
oldest buildings. Then, ‘‘about the time when 16 Katuns had been 
completed, the plan of the city was laid out on a scale of greater mag- 
nificence.”’ 

It was during this period, which must have been one of great pros- 
perity, that most of the city was built and the most imposing buildings 
were erected. It is to this period also that most of the carved lintels be- 
long. ‘It would appear that in a period from twenty to forty years later 
the buildings of the so-called ‘ greater acropolis’ were erected. Here we 
find no sculptured lintels, but a great number of stele, having dates which 
show them to have been erected about 9. 18. 0. 0. 0.”’ 
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The assignment of dates to different parts of the city is based, of 
course, on the supposition that the dates on the lintels and stele refer to 
the time of building, and, furthermore, ‘‘on the supposition that the 
Ben-Ik symbol in connection with a Katun has the value 13, and that 
the long buildings may in some cases have been built in parts at different 
times.’’ 

Indeed the only point in this paper that is not made quite clear is the 
reason for assigning the value 13 to the Ben-Ik symbol, but it is gratify- 
ing that we are given reason to expect a full discussion of this very inter- 
esting question in another paper. The notes conclude with a tabular 
view of the dates both in relation to the separate inscriptions and to the 
structures. G. 


A Suggestive Maya Inscription. By Cuartes P. BowpitcH. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1903. Privately printed. 8°, 20 pp. 

In the book of Chz/an Balam of Tizimin, and again in the book of 
Chilan Balam of Chumayel, it is stated that in a certain Katun 13 
Ahau ‘‘ Pop was set in order.’’ This somewhat obscure statement has 
been a source of much difficulty to students of Maya history and tradi- 
tion. Pop being the first month of the year, it could mean only one 
thing, viz., that something was done to the calendar at that time. _ Brin- 
ton was of opinion that it referred to the invention of chronological 
records, but it is much more probable that the allusion was to some cor- 
rection that was made in the annual calendar. In 1901 Mr Bowditch 
expressed the opinion that the change hinted at consisted simply in bring- 
ing the beginning of the year into its proper relation with the seasons, 
and that the relation of the annual calendar to the long count was not 
affected. Mr Bowditch is now persuaded not only that the proof of this 
is available but that he has been able to identify the very inscription in 
which the adjustment referred to in the books of Ch/an Balam is com- 
memorated. This inscription, which forms the subject of the paper 
under review, is one of special interest. It is one of the few inscriptions 
that have come from Tikal, a city that has been very imperfectly ex- 
plored, and in which no initial series has as yet been found. 

The traditions of the Mayas were to the effect that their ancestors 
came from the west, and Mr Bowditch, arguing from the dates found in 
the different cities, thinks that their course was from the west and south, 
one branch settling at Copan while another pushed on to the Usumacinta 
valley. Toward the end of Cycle 9 both these branches moved north- 
ward, founding Seibal, Tikal, Bacalar, and Chichen-Itza at successive 
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stages of their migration. The date ro. 0. 0. o. o is found at Seibal, 
while at Chichen-Itza the only known date is 10. 2. 9. 1. 9. Therefore, 
Mr Bowditch argues, if a date were found at Tikal, it should be between 
these two dates. In fact, the Tikal inscription begins with the date 3 
Ahau 3 Mol, which may be ro. 0. 15. 8. o. Afterward comes the num- 
ber 2. 11. 12 and the date 6 Eb o Pop, which would then be ro. o. 18. 

In an earlier paper Mr Bowditch attempted to demonstrate the likeli- 
hood of an agreement between the dates on the monuments of the dif- 
ferent cities and the records of the books of Chz/an Balam. Following 
the same line of argument he is led to look on the Tikal tablet for some 
indication of a correction in the calendar. 

Unfortunately we are not clearly told anywhere what method was used 
by the Mayas for making the year and the seasons correspond, and there 
is disagreement with regard to the method used by the Mexicans. Leon 
y Gama, however, states that the Mexicans added 25 days every 104 
years. If the Mayas used this method and if they had negiected from 
the beginning to apply it to the adjustment of the calendar, and if the 
date 6 Eb. o Pop given in the inscription is ro. 0. 18. 1. 12, = 1,446,512 
days = 3,963 years = 38 X 104 years + 11 years, and if 1 day was 
allowed for each four years of the odd years, then when they reached the 
date given in the inscription the Mayas would have just exactly 952 days 
to allow in order to make the calendar correspond to the seasons. This 
is the number recorded in the inscription ( glyphs 4 and 5 ) where 2. 11. 
12 are noted. By counting back 952 days from 6 Eb. o Pop, therefore, 
to 3 Ahau 3 Mol and proceeding from that date, the Mayas would, on reach- 
ing 6 Eb. o Pop again, find the beginning of the year in its proper place. 
Thus we find in the inscription the date 6 Eb. o Pop, the 952 days and 
the date 3 Ahau 3 Mol. In glyph 13 one day is added, bringing the 
count to 7 Ben 1 Pop. 

Mr Bowditch expresses the opinion that the Mayas actually made the 
correction in the manner indicated, and he shows further that about this 
time was a period of peculiar interest for the Mayas because they had 
just passed a day that represented the completion not only of an exact 
number of years of 365 days but also an exact number of synodical revo- 
lutions of the planet Venus, understood by the Mayas as a period of 584 
days (Dresden Codex, 46-50). ‘‘It would be wise therefore to look 
for a rectification of the Venus revolutions as well as for a rectification of 
the calendar, especially as in glyph 16 we find the Venus Symbol. ... 
The synodical revolution of Venus is really 583.92 days or 785 of a day 
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less than 584 days. Not having a decimal system the Mayas would be 
likely to express such a quantity as a fraction with 1 for a numerator. 
As a matter of fact 51; of a day is a very close approximation to 78>, and 
it would be natural for them to have decided'that the correction should be 
made at the rate of one day in each twelve Venus revolutions.’’ 

It is found by calculation that on the day 7 Ben 1 Pop, noted above, 
2,478 revolutions and 520 days had passed, and so 64 days more are re- 
quired to make an exact number of revolutions. This would bring the 
count to a day 6 Caban, and we find 6 Caban in glyph 17. On that day 
just 2,479 Venus revolutions would have been completed. 

From his observations Mr Bowditch thus reaches the important con- 
clusions that we have learned how the Mayas compensated for the error 
in the 365-day year, and that they not only made this correction at Tikal 
but that they corrected at the same time their observations of the synod- 
ical revolution of Venus. 

The correspondence of numbers and dates in the Tikal inscription is 
certainly remarkable, to say the least. The careful work and accurate 
methods of the author make the paper one of substantial value that will 
be read with interest and profit by all students of the Maya inscriptions. 
The objection that will be raised is that there is no distinct indication that 
the date found in the inscription is really that proposed by Mr Bowditch. 
Further exploration at Tikal may settle definitely the question of dates. 

Not the least valuable part of the paper is the suggestion on the last 
page concerning the use of the table on page 24 of the Dresden Codex. 
We are shown, by means of an example, how the quantities in that table 
might have been applied by the Mayas to the solution of such a mathe- 
matical problem as is presented by the inscription of Tikal. G. 


Divisions of the Parietal Bones in Man and other Mammals. By A.x§ 
Hrpuitka. Author’s Edition, extracted from Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIX, Article vim, pp. 231- 
386. New York, July 11, 1903. 

This well-printed monograph, with 1g plates, 39 text figures, exhaus- 
tive tabular statements, bibliography (pp. 382-386), and alphabetical in- 
dex of authors, is a model of detailed scientific observation and descrip- 
tion. After résuméing (pp. 232-254) the work of previous investigators, 
Dr Hrdlitka gives the results of his own examination of ‘‘ nearly 3,000 
Indian and 400 white and negro crania; a little over 400 skulls of apes 
and monkeys; and a little over 2,000 skulls of other mammals.’’ Di- 
visions of the parietal bone are rare in man, comparatively frequent in 
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monkeys, and almost completely absent in other mammals. Hrdlitka’s 
material furnishes two complete and six partial divisions in man; eigh- 
teen complete and thirty-five partial divisions in apes and monkeys ; one 
major and two minor complete divisions (the first cases on record) in 
mammals below the monkeys. ‘The Old World monkeys exhibit a much 
larger proportion of complete, but a smaller proportion of incomplete 
divisions than those of America. Parietal divisions are rather frequent 
in the macaques, rare in the cynocephali and the marmosets. With few 
exceptions the divisions occur in young or adolescent monkeys, occlusion 
evidently taking place early in life. In man parietal divisions may occur 
‘‘at all ages from the embryonic to advanced adult life.’’ They are 
more common (2: 1) in female than in male monkeys, but the reverse is 
true of man. Anomalous parietal divisions occur more frequently in 
monkeys and apes than in man. ‘The author considers that in apes and 
monkeys parietal divisions are ‘‘ examples of disturbed normal develop- 
ment, or dismorphism, with, perhaps, a tendency towards neomorphism,”’ 
while in man these anomalies ‘‘ may represent more or less a sort of ata- 
vism ’’— this is suggested by their more frequent occurrence in monkeys and 
apes. ‘The two cases of complete parietal division in man (reported by Put- 
nam in 1883 and reéxamined by Hrdlicka) occur in two male crania of 
Indians from prehistoric stone graves in Tennessee. There is nothing 
pathological about either of these skulls. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


1. Die Braut muss Billig sein. [A Bosnian opera.] By Dr FRriep- 
RICH S. Krauss. Leipzig: A. Schumann, 1903. 12°, 63 pp. 

2. Auf Uferloser See. [Drama in four parts.] By BranisLav Gj. 
Nusic. German translation by Dr Friepricu S. Krauss. (Library 
of Selected Servian Masterworks, with Literary-historical Introduc- 
tions, Published by Dr Friedrich S. Krauss, Vol. I.) Leipzig: 
Adolph Schumann, 1903. 12°, xxvili, III pp. 

3. Streifsiige im Reiche der Frauenschinheit. [In twenty numbers, with 
nearly 400 illustrations of the most beautiful types from the women of 
all nations.] Leipzig: Adolph Schumann, 1903. 4°, 20 parts. 

The distinguished South Slavic ethnologist, Dr Friedrich S. Krauss, 
of Vienna, has given fresh proof of his versatile and tireless activity by 
bringing out within the first months of the present year three distinct 
works, two of which are in line with his general studies in Servian custom 
and folklore, while the third is more ambitious and wide-reaching in scope, 
being no less than an attempt to analyze the idea of womanly beauty as 
handed down from remote ages in every part of the world. 
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With regard to the first, it may be explained that Bosnia is an Austrian 
province of Servia, that hitherto obscure kingdom which has recently be- 
come the focus of international attention by reason of the tragic over- 
throw of the ruling dynasty, the event being merely the latest in the long 


series of conspiracies, revolts, and massacres which have made up the his- 
tory of the Balkan states for centuries. The jumble of semi-barbarous 
and jealous races— Rumanian, Bulgarian, Magyar, Serb, Greek, and 
Arnaut — all held down by the still more barbarous alien Turk, with the 
constantly shifting panorama of battle, banquet, siege, and escape, afford 
dramatic opportunities of which the Doctor has made good use in his 
opera. The action is laid in Bosnia in 1639, a period when marriage by 
purchase, as indicated in the title, was superseding the good old custom 
of marriage by capture. The story turns upon the fortunes of a Bosnian 
bride destined for a Moslem husband. Peasants, soldiers, officers, 
dancing maidens, and grand vizier, play their parts in turn in camp and 
castle, with a moonlight dance by the wood fairies for interlude. The 
treatment and versification are warmly praised by German critics. The 
music, by a Servian composer, is not given with the book text. 


The second work, forming one of a series of Servian masterworks 
which the doctor is now editing, is his own translation of a drama by 
Branislav Nusi¢c, a talented young Servian who, although still under forty, 
has already established his reputation as poet, journalist, patriot, and 
statesman. The frontispiece portrait shows a keen intellectuality, and a 
characteristic biographic introduction is supplied by the translator. The 
Servian title, indicating the unknown beyond, has been aptly rendered by 
the translator ‘‘ On the Shoreless Ocean.’’ The scene is laid in Bel- 
grade, the capital; the period is the present. The characters are a 
local official, his wife and their little daughter, a minister of state, a 
doctor, a gossiping mischief-maker, and several other representatives of 
more or less fashionable society. It is an intensely human story, simply 
and powerfully told and leading up to a tragic climax —a story short 
enough for a summer afternoon, but deep enough to haunt the memory 
for years. It seems almost a fitting coincidence that it is dedicated to 
the murdered queen. It is indeed a masterwork and the translator de- 
serves thanks for introducing it to a larger audience. 


In the opening chapter of his great work, Excursions into the Kingdom 
of Female Beauty, the author asserts that the history of human culture is 
in large measure the history of beautiful women, from Helen of Troy to 
Isabella of Castile, and quotes the Chinese proverb, ‘‘ With a laugh she 
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destroyed a city and with another a kingdom.’’ In his handling of 
the subject, however, we find that by beauty he means not simply phys- 
ical charms — for tastes differ in every country—but rather that subtle 
combination of qualities which render a woman attractive, and of which 
physical beauty is a chief but not the only factor. 

He traces the historical development of the idea of beauty as indi- 
cated in the works of the poets and teachers of antiquity, taking up in 
succession Egypt, Asia, Greece, and Italy, with notices of the various 
phases of the ancient Aphrodite cult, and coming down to the public 
beauty contests of Sicily and France, and the descriptive guslar verses 
of his own Servia. After showing the decline of woman’s condition and 
influence through the dark ages in Europe, he follows her gradual emer- 
gence to her present high position and declares that the modern woman 
developed in France. An interesting feature is the study of the gradual 
change in the conception of beauty in accord with the growth of higher 
ideals, conceptions as radically different as the types exemplified in the 
‘‘full-moon face’’ of the harem slave and the clear-cut features of the 
average American girl. Another section of more strictly ethnologic 
character contains an analysis of the physical constituents of female 
beauty as regarded by the various races and nationalities, with the means 
used to accomplish the desired result, thus bringing up the whole ques- 
tion of personal adornment — from jewels, paint, and false tresses in 


Europe, to blackened teeth, tattooed lips, and scarified cheeks in Asia and 
Africa. 

The work is splendidly printed in Roman type on fine paper and is 
abundantly illustrated with a series of fine portraits from life, chiefly from 
collections in Leipzig and Vienna. A few are open to criticism for a 
suggestion of coarseness that is not in accord with American standards. 
It is complete in twenty numbers. James Mooney. 


In the Andamans and Nicobars. The Narrative of a Cruise in the 
Schooner ‘* Terrapin,’ with Notices of the Islands, their Fauna, 
Ethnology, etc. By C. BopEN Kuioss. With maps and illustrations. 
London: John Murray, 1903. 8°, 373 pp. 

This volume will be acceptable to American readers, naturalists and 
ethnologists, not only on its own merit, but because of its dedication to 
Dr William Louis Abbott, the distinguished Philadelphian, in whose fel- 
lowship Mr Kloss made the cruise. The specimens collected in natural 
history and ethnology are, thanks to Dr Abbott, now in the U. S. 
National Museum at Washington. The Zerrapin (Dr Abbott, captain 
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and owner) is a Singapore-built teak schooner, made specially for explor- 
ation, 40 tons register and drawing 714 feet. In her these two ardent 
explorers left Singapore in October, 1900, called at Penang, coasted 
Tenasserim among the islands of the Mergui archipelago, crossed the Bay 
of Bengal to Barren island, and slowly journeyed among the Andamans 
and Nicobars, making collections and observations. Returning they 
touched at Acheen, northern Sumatra. In this review it is concerned 
specially with the ethnology. On Barren island they met the Aka-Ba- 
lawa, a fading remnant of Negritos, and sailed for Port Blair, in South 
Andaman. From this point southward they stopped at favorable places, 
making collections and obtaining photographs. The people of this 
group, as is well known, are Negritos, scarcely 58 inches in stature. On 
January 21, 1901, the Zerrapin anchored in Sawi bay, Kar Nicobar, less 
than a hundred miles from Little Andaman. But in this brief distance, 
people, houses, dress, customs, arts, all were changed. The Nicobarese 
have yellow-brown skin and straight hair, they are of medium stature (64 
inches), are Malayan in type and culture, and look southward for their 
ethnic relationships. There are two types of these natives— the Shom 
Pen, supposed by Kloss to be the aborigines, and the coast people, who 
are supposed to have a small proportion of many varieties of mankind 
that have touched at their islands, grafted on the Malay stock. These 
are dying out. The author faithfully and minutely records his own obser- 
vations and has gathered what is worth saving in the literature of the 
subject. Dampier’s account of his romantic sojourn in the islands and 
miraculous escape in 1688 is reproduced in full. 

The author and Dr Abbott passed in and out among the natives freely, 
setting traps, shooting specimens, and collecting ethnographic material, 
hence photographing was easy. The reader walks with the narrator 
everywhere, so that it is as good as a visit to have Mr Kloss tell the 
story. In the appendix will be found a table of mammals, by Mr Gerrit 
S. Miller, of the U. S. National Museum, and a list of birds from the 
latest publications. The volume is in excellent style and forms a much- 


needed handbook on the Andamans and Nicobars. 
O. T. Mason. 


Shell-heaps of Lower Fraser River, British Columbia. By Harwan I. 
SmitH. (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Volume tv.) New York: March, 1903. 4°. 

This well-illustrated memoir, which is another of the publications of 


the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, is a welcome and important addition 
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to the literature of American shell-heaps, and the author deserves the 
thanks of all students of archeology for the thorough manner in which he 
has performed his task. 

The shell-heaps described are shown to be sometimes miles in length 
and are commonly about thirty yards wide and three or four feet in 
depth, although there are instances in which the shell deposits are nine 
feet in thickness. As indicative of the age of the shell-heaps, Mr Smith 
records the occurrence in one of them of a tree-stump more than seven 
feet in diameter, while another, measuring four feet, showed four hun- 
dred rings of growth. The great antiquity attributed by the author to 
the heaps, however, will probably not meet with general approval, long 
and continued study in many fields and under various conditions being 
necessary to satisfactorily settle this question of age. 

A feature of British Columbia shell-heaps, which is quite unusual in 
such deposits along the Atlantic slope, is the occurrence of alternating 
layers of shells and mold, those of the east being of shells only. The 
shells in the British Columbia heaps are chiefly those of clams and mus- 
sels, but some oyster shells are also found. 

Except a few articles of native copper no metal was discovered. 
The implements found appear to be generally similar to those used 
by the modern Indians of the region and consist of wedges, whet- 
stones, harpoon and arrow points, knives, etc. The material of which 
the implements are made is usually bone or antler and stone, while the 
types are in most respects similar to those found in the shell-heaps of the 
Atlantic coast. Some shell implements were also found by Mr Smith. 
Both chipped and ground objects are common, and carving as well as 
etching of bone tools prevails. A number of detachable harpoon points 
were found at Eburne ; the collection contains also specimens of stone 
partially sawed, examples of which are illustrated in the memoir. Pipes 
of the tubular variety from Port Hammond are also figured, but these 
were probably found on the surface rather than in the heaps. Stone mor- 
tars from Eburne with sculptured heads indicate considerable advance- 
ment in aboriginal art, and in some respects are not unlike those found 
in ruins of Central America. J. D. McGuire. 


Syrian Songs, Proverbs, and Stories. Collected, translated, and annotated. 
By Henry Minor Huxtey. (From the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. xxIll, 1902, pp. 175-288.) 

This collection of popular poetry, comprising 116 numbers, was 
recorded by the author, from their recital by a native, while sojourning in 
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the Lebanon. The bond of union between these brevities of literature, 
whose proper home is the East, is that they all give expression to the 
emotions, the reasoning and observation of life of the masses — they 
all belong, as it were, to primitive poetry. And as they faithfully reflect 
the views and thoughts, the customs and manners of the people, they are 
a valuable and important means for a knowledge of their mental char- 
acter and daily life. Mr Huxley gives, with the original Arabic text, a 
transcription in English characters, a clear and faithful translation, and, 
where necessary, philological and explanatory notes. The list of publi- 
cations bearing on the dialect and subject-matter of the essay will be 
especially appreciated by students. I. M. Casanowicz. 


The Human Races: A Sketch of Classification. By DurEN J. H. Warp. 

Privately printed. 12°, 26 pp. 

This handy pamphlet sets forth on the first page the author’s scheme 
of Anthropology ; the rest of the book is devoted first to the historical 
summaries of the epoch-making works on this science, beginning with 
Vesalius -and Copernicus in 1543 and ending with Romanes in 1889. 
Since then, of course, the great summaries of Keane, Deniker, Ripley, 
and Sergi have appeared. The bases of classification are the zodlogical 
place of man, paleontological grouping, color, skull, hair, stature, tem- 
perament, language, religion, sociology, fine arts, industry, and ethnical 
genealogy. Race is defined as the typical individuals in a people who 
possess attributes alike and different from the types in other peoples. 
Each one of these is developed through the first eighteen pages. Pages 
20-23 are occupied with a tabular statement of all living peoples in their 
relation to one another. At the close of the pamphlet monogenism or 
polygenism, race origin, race variation, race interblending and final race 
unity are described. All of Mr Ward’s studies in anthropology are valu- 
able in their grasp of the subject as a whole from different points of view. 

O. T. Mason. 
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Adachi (B.) Hautpigment beim Menschen 
und bei den Affen. (Z. f. Morph. u. 
Anthr., Stuttgart, 1903, VI, I-I3I.) 
This valuable monograph, with 3 tables 
and a good bibliography (pp. 124-129), 
treats of pigmentation of the skin in men 
and anthropoids, their relations and the 
interrelations of pigmentation among 
the anthropoids, the ‘blue spot’? in 
children, etc. A résumé has already 
been noticed in Amer. Anthr., 1902, N. 
S., V, 762. The section on the ‘blue 
spot’? (pages 102-123) résumés the 
data on the subject. Dr Adachi con- 
cludes that the ‘‘blue spot’’ is not an 
atavism, but rather a rudimentary or re- 
gressive characteristic; it is something 
normal, not an abnormality. 


zw. Fujisawa (K.) Mongolen-Kin- 
derfleck bei Europaern. (Ibid., 132- 
133.) Brief description, with figure, of 
a Mongolian spot’? in a Moravian in- 
fant girl seven weeks old, resembling 
those found in Japanese children. 


Anthony (R.) L’évolution du pied hu- 
main. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V°s., 111, 818-835.) In this arti- 
cle, with 14 figures, based chiefly upon 
the recent studies of M. Volkov, the author 
reaches the conclusion that in the evolu- 
tion of the human foot ontogeny repeats 
phylogeny. 
dren of our race reproduces that of men 
of lower races, approaching, sometimes, 
even more than the latter, the foot of the 
arboreal simian, and particularly that of 
the gorilla, decidedly nearest to the hu- 
man foot. 


Azoulay (L.) Un progrés important 
pour les musées phonographiques. Re- 
productions galvanoplastiques des phon- 
ogrammes. Moules métalliques inaltér- 


The foot of new-born chil- | 


ables. (Ibid., 787-793.) Describes, 
with some detail, the galvanoplastic re- 
production of phonograms and casting the 
wax disks on a metal matrix (the ‘‘ phon- 
otype’’ of the Vienna Coramittee). 


Moules galvanoplastiques et mou- 
lages en cire des phonogrammes sur 
cylindres. (Ibid., 796-798.) Brief ac- 
count of wax reproductions of galvano- 
plastic casts of phonograms. 


Beschreibung zu dem im Optischen Insti- 
tute von O. H. Meder, Leipzig, ange- 
fertigten Schadeldiagraphen nach Pro- 
fessor Dr. Klaatsch. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, XXXIII, 152.) 
Brief description, with figure, of a skull- 
drawing apparatus devised by Dr 
Klaatsch. The writing point is of gold, 
pierced for ink. 

Bolton (H.C.) Early instance of tangible 
lip reading. (Science, N. Y., 1903, N. 
S., XVII, 631-632.) Notes a case of a 
girl reported by Bishop Burnet in 1685. 


| Brabrook (E. W.) Presidential address. 


( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, XIV, 13-27.) 
Treats of ‘‘the light thrown by the 
study of folklore on the origin and de- 
velopment of the faculty of imagination 
in mankind.’’ Among the topics con- 
sidered are: Prehistoric man and his 
works (imagination was much exercised 
in neolithic age),—the treatment of the 
dead in the bronze and iron age shows 
further growth of the imagination, —fes- 
tivals of the dead and spirit-lore among 
primitive peoples }( Australians, Eskimo, 
Nicobarese), totemism and heraldry, etc. 
There is much still to be learned from 
‘*the products of that more untutored 
imagination from which the primitive 
peoples have derived their incantations 
and their customs.’’ 
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Collineau (M.) Gigantisme unilatéral 
avec hypertrophie de I’hémisphére céré- 
brale du coté opposé. (Rev. de I’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 99-100. ) 
Résumés account of Dr Reissmann in 
The Australasian -Medical Gazette for 
Sept. 20, 1902, of an infant presenting 
exaggerated development of the right 
side of the body accompanied by greater 
development of the opposite side of the 
skull. 


Cunningham (D. J.) Right-handedness 
and left-brainedness. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1902, XXXII, 273-295.) In this 
article (the Huxley lecture for 1902), 
with 2 plates and 7 figures, after ré- 
suméing the data as to the right-handed- 
ness of paleolithic and neolithic man, 
Dr Cunningham discusses, with ref- 
erences to recent literature, the topic 
indicated, from the anatomical and physi- 
ological standpoint. Fetuses, children, 
apes, microcephalic idiots (18 were ob- 
served), etc., are considered. The 
bulging of the arm-area in the human 
cerebrum (right brain) about the middle 
or end of the sixth fetal month precedes 
the shaping of the speech-area, which 
does not strongly develop before the end 
of the first infantile years. This argues 
for the view that the high functioning of 
the arm was achieved before articulate 
speech. Right-handedness is ‘‘ due to a 
transmitted functional preéminence of the 
left brain.’? The highest degree of 
right-handedness occurs in civilized races 
engaged in the highest skilled labor—the 
introduction of machinery (type-writer, 
printing machine, looms, etc.) may in 
time reduce this preéminence somewhat. 


Dixon (R. B.) The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Section H. Anthropology. Science, 
N. Y., 1903, N. S., XVII, 286-290.) 
Gives abstracts of papers read Dec. 30, 
1902, to Jan. 2, 1903, at Washington, 
19; 4G. 


Du Chailiu, Paul Belloni. (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1903, 11, 158-160.) Bio- 
graphical sketch with list of works and 
portrait of Du Chaillu, who died at St 
Petersburg, April 29, 1903. 


Ellis (H.) Variation in man and woman. 
(Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1903, 237-257. ) 
Reply to criticism by Professor Pearson, 
who denies that the variational tendency 
is more marked in man than in woman. 
Professor Pearson’s rejection of all ab- 
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normalities as pathological is thought un- 
scientific. The essential unity of physi- 
ology and pathology was made clear by 
Virchow. 


Fischer (E.) Beeinflusst der M. genio- 
glossus durch seine Funktion beim 
Sprechen den Bau des Unterkiefers ? 
(Anat. Anz., Jena, 1903, XXIII, 33-37. 
In this article, with one plate (3 ar} 
the author concludes that the genioglossic 
muscle in its speech-function does not 
exert a great formative influence upon 
the lower jaw. 


Zur Vergleichung des Menschen — 
und Affenschadels in friihen Entwick- 
elungsstadien. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, XXXIII, 153- 
156.) Discusses by means of models of 
the skulls of a macaque, a lutung, and a 
human embryo, the cranial resemblances 
and differences. The embryonic skulls 
of these apes have a typical interorbital 
septum. The observation of the nasal 
region indicates that the narrow-nosed 
forms have been developed from the 
broad-nosed. 


Gaudry (A.) Contribution a l’histoire 
des hommes fossiles. (C. R. Ac. d. Sci., 
Paris, 1903, CXXXVI, 266-268.) Com- 
pares the ‘‘man of Mentone’”’ with the 
modern Australian aborigine, and sug- 
gests similar ancestors for our race. 


Godin (P.) Recherches anthropomé- 
triques sur la croissance des diverses par- 
ties du corps. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V° S., Ill, 717-719.) Ré- 
sumés the author’s work Recherches 
anthropométriques sur la croissance des 
diverses parties du corps (Paris, 1903), 
based on 36,000 measurements of 100 
subjects during their thirteenth to eigh- 
teenth years. Dr Godin had not noted 
any case of so-called ‘‘ abdominal brown 
line’’ said to occur at the period of 
puberty. 


Hartland (E.S.) The voice of the stone 
of destiny : an inquiry into the choice of 
kings by augury. (Folk-lore, Lond., 
1903, XIV, 28-60.) Treats of the ‘‘ cor- 
onation stone’’ faz/), or ‘stone of 
Tara,’’ election by dream-divination in 
Irish legend, Transylvanian divination 
by the crown, Buddhist divination tales, 
‘‘first man met’’ tales, animal agent 
tales (elephant, ¢. g., in East), ‘‘ Pope 
Innocent ’’ (outcast child tales), elec- 
tions of bishops, birth-portents (Dalai 
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Lama), royal auguries, snakesasaugurers | 


of royalty, etc. The literary and folk- 


lore aspects of the subject are considered. 


Holmes (W. H.) Classification and ar- 
rangement of the exhibits of an anthro- 
pological museum. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1902, XXXII, 353-372.) Treats, 


with 8 figures, of the scheme now being | 


adopted in the U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, embracing the biological, 
ethnological, and cultural aspects of man 
and the races of man, with special ex- 
hibits for individual purposes. The geo- 


ethnic, culture-history and special culture | 


arrangements are discussed with some 
detail (Eskimo as example). <A small 
map of geo-ethnic areas in North Amer- 
ica is given on page 365. 

Hommel (F.) Ueber den Ursprung un- 
seres Alphabetes und seiner Anordnung. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
1903,XXXIV, 44-45.) Argument for East 


Arabian (Chaldean) origin, not later | 


than 2000 B. C. The original order was 
based on astrological ideas. 


Kikuchi (J.) Das Gewicht der mensch- 
lichen Geh6rknéchelchen. (Z. f. Ohren- 
hlk., Berlin, 1902, x11, 1-3.) Gives 
results of the examination of 741 human 
ear-bones. The 


greater in man thanin woman. Greatest 


with the Chinese, least with the negroes | 


of Africa. See also the author’s Unvzer- 
suchungen tiber den menschlichen Steig- 
biigel (Weisbaden, 1902). 


Beitrage zur Anatomie des mensch- 
lichen Amboss. (Ibid., 1902, 
122-125.) This, bone is longest, broad- 
est, and thickest in Chinese and Rus- 
sians. It is proportionately greater in 
new-born than in adult Germans. 


Klaatsch (H.) Ueber die Variationen 
am Skelete der jetztigen Menschheit in 
ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Probleme der 
Abstammung und_ Rassengliederung. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, XXXII, 
133-151.) Treats, with 22 figures, of 
the osseous variations (cranial, hands 
and feet, humerus, tibia, femur, vertebrze, 
ribs, etc.) in the races of men now ex- 
isting and their evolutional significance. 


There are in the skeleton no specifically | 


Mongoloid, Negroid, or European char- 
acteristics, but only combinations of such 
in certain limits of variation. A ‘‘norm”’ 
will hold neither for the European nor 
for other races. Adaptation to the erect 
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posture has occurred differently with 
diverse races. The epithet ‘‘ pithecoid ’’ 
is rather to be avoided, since the ‘‘lower’’ 
characteristics are no approach to any 
now living simian. The so-called 
‘thigher’’ characteristics have been ac- 
quired in manifold fashion and indepen- 
dently of one another during the spread 
of the human race. The present forma- 
tion of the skull, etc., in Europeans, 
Mongoloids, and Negroids represents 
separate developments from a common 
root. 


Koch (W.) Some corrosions found on 
ancient bronzes. (Science, N. Y., 1903, 
N. S., XVII, 152-153.) Discusses the 
‘‘pale blue’’ and ‘‘pale green’’ ex- 
crescences found on Grecian and Egyptian 
bronzes in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, due to exposure to a moist atmos- 
phere. 


Kollmann (J.) Die Rassenanatomie der 
Hand und die Persistenz der Rassen- 
merkmale. (Arch. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 
1903, XXVIII, 91-141.) Treats, with I 
table, 10 figures and bibliography, the 
race-anatomy of the hand, the Corcelettes 
finger-prints, the persistence of race- 
characteristics. Two forms of the hand 
are recognized, a broad and a narrow, 
correlated in the white race with broad 
and narrow faces. The Corcelettes 
finger-prints prove the existence of the 
Europeans for more than 5000 years. 
Since the neolithic period, or since ca. 
10,000 years, no new race of man has ap- 
peared — the human races have been per- 
sistent since at least that time. Man is 
variable but not mutable. The crossing 
of human races produces no new varieties 
and no new types. The variability of 
man extends to the organs phylogeneti- 
cally oldest. The old blood of the origi- 
nal stock adheres through all anomalies, 
effects of environment, mé¢issages, etc. 


Laborde, Jean-Vincent. (Rev. d. l’Ec. 
de Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 137- 
142.) Appreciation by George Hervé. 
List of honors and positions held. No- 
tices from medical journals. 


Lang (A.) Notes on ballad origin. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, XIV, 147- 
161.) General discussion and re-state- 
ment of the author’s position, called 
forth by remarks of Mr T. F. Hender- 
son in the prefatory note to his new edi- 
tion of Zhe Border Minstrelsy (Edin- 
burgh, 1902.) Lang’s view is that 
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many ballads are not mere ‘‘ degraded 
versions of literary medizeval romances,”’’ 
but ‘‘the work of popular rhymers, often 
dealing with themes also current in 
méadrchen of great antiquity, and not bor- 
rowing from literary sources.’’ 


Mantegazza (P.) Prime linee di psico- 
logia positiva. (Arch. p. l’Antr., Fi- 
renze, 1903, XXXIII, 65-79.) Ninth 
and tenth sections treating of sexual love, 
jealousy, family-sense (paternal affection, 
fraternal affection), etc. The love of 
man differs from the love of the animal in 
that it is not confined to the fecund age 
alone. The ideal form of the human 
family is monogamous. Paternal affec- 
tion is less necessary, less common and 
less intense than maternal. The Pata- 
gonian Tehuelches evince an extraordi- 
nary affection for their children. The 
Italian people in the matter of psychol- 
ogy are still in the period of alchemy. 
There is a proverb, ‘‘love of a brother, 
love of a knife.’’ 


Maurel (E.) Etude des conditions pou- 
vant modifier la masculinité. (Rev. Sci., 
Paris, 1903, 4° S., XIX, 424-431.) Dis- 
cusses primogeniture, age of mother, 
marriage-birth interval, menstruation-fe- 
cundation, condition of parents, social 
status, masculinity, and natality (statis- 
tics), etc. Primogeniture, youth of par- 
ents, father especially), small marriage- 
birth interval, ovum-maturity, vigor of 
parents, all increase masculinity. The 
well-to-do classes have less masculinity, 
due to pathological influences. 


Meyer (R. M.) Die Welte. (Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., Berlin, 1903, 1, I-17.) 
Ethnological discussion of the wager, its 
origin and development. The wager is 
a sort of ‘‘ mind or soul challenge.’’ In 
an age when begging and giving were 
little in vogue, wagering was an impor- 
tant means of adding to one’s property. 
It is one of the intellectual sides of play 
as well as of contest or battle. 


Nutt (A.) Charles Godfrey Leland. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, XIV, 162- 
164.) Brief appreciation of a many- 
sided and much-experienced man, folk- 
lorist among other things — died March 
30, 1903. 


Gaston Paris. (Ibid., 164-166. 
Appreciation and list of works. Paris 
was the author of several works of a 
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folkloristic nature, particularly Le fetit 
Poucet et la Grand Ourse (Paris, 1875). 


Papillault (G.) Premiéres observations 
nécrologiques sur le Dr Laborde. (Rev. 
de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, x11, 
142-143.) Brief notes on the brain of 
Dr Laborde, the anthropologist. The 
weight (1234 gr.) is small, the convolu- 
tions generally little complicated. 


Peet (S. D.) The earliest home of the 
human race. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1903, XXV, I9I-206.) General argu- 
ment, with illustrations, to show that 
‘<the earliest home of the human race 
was in the very place where tradition 
and the scriptures have shown it to have 
been.’’ 


Rapport sur le concours du Prix Fauvelle. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
ve s., II, 798-799.) Prize awarded to 
M. Soury for his recent important work 
on the brain, with honorable mention of 
MM. Lapicque and Dhéré, and bronze 
medal to M Vaschide, the latter for his 
treatise on an anencephalous infant, the 
former for their studies on the relation 
between size of body and encephalic de- 
velopment. 


Rapport sur le concours du Prix Broca. 
(Ibid., 799-802.) Prize awarded to M. 
Godin for his Anxthropométrie a l’ age de 
la puberté. A bronze medal to M. 
Lesbre for his Zssaz de myologie com- 
parée del’ homme et des mammtifeéres do- 
mestigues. Another memoir submitted 
was Dr M. Baudoin’s Des Monstres 
doubles autositaires opérés et opérables. 


Regnault (F.) Sur la trépanation pré- 
historique. (Ibid., 736-738.) General 
discussion. Author thinks trepanning 
often due to medical procedures. 


Reinach (S.) Le culte de 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 
183-186.) Treats of the pagan charge 
against the early Christians that they 
worshipped an ass’s head and kindred 
folklore. 


—— La tiare de Saitapharnés. (Ibid., 
237-248.) Résumés the discussions and 
disputes about the authenticity of the 
‘‘tiara’’ of Saitapharnes in the museum 
of the Louvre. 


Les sacrifices d’ animaux dans I’ église 
chrétienne. (Ibid., 59-62.) Résumés 


the article of Conybeare, Zhe survivac 
of animal sacrifices inside the Christian 
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Church inthe Amer. J. of Theol., 1903, 
67-90. Sacrifices of animals, long con- 
tinued in the eastern churches, still sur- 
vive in the Iberian (Georgian) church of 
the Caucasus, the American church, and 
among the Nestorians, etc., of eastern 
Syria. The vegetarian tendencies of 
Greek philosophy are in part responsible 
for the gradual disappearance of animal 
sacrifices in the Christian church. 


—— Alexandre Bertrand. (Ibid., 100- 
103.) Biography and list of works of the 


late director of the Museum of St Ger- | 
main, reproduced from the Revue arché- | 


ologique. He was an authority on Celtic 


archeology. 
Schmidt (E.) 


Hermann 


Klaatsch’s | 


Theorie iiber die Stammesgeschichte der | 


Menschen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 


LXXXIII, 285-286.) Critical discussion | 


of Klaatsch’s monograph on Lxtstehung 
und Entwickelung der Menschheit in 
the second volume of H. Kramer’s 
Weltall und Menschheit (Heidelberg, 
1903). Klaatsch holds that the teeth 
and hand of man go far back in the mam- 
mal series, making him a truer represen- 
tative in some respects of pre-human 
types than the other primates. He is 
no nearer related to the anthropoids 
than to the other primates. Schmidt 
welcomes Klaatsch’s work as bound to 
start a healthy discussion. 


Schrader (F.) L’atmosphére. 
alizés. 
Paris, 1903, XIII, 69-80.) General 
account of the trade-winds and their in- 
fluence on human commerce and civiliza- 
tion. 


Schwalbe (G.) Fontanella metopica und | 
| Stevens (R.) 


supranasales Feld. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 
1903, XXIII, I-11.) Discusses, with 2 
figures, the views of Rauber in the pre- 
vious volume and describes a marked 
case of ‘*‘scar’’ of metopic fontanelle in 
the cranium of a three-year-old girl. 


Spitzka (E. A.) A study of the brain- 
weights of men notable in the professions, 
arts and sciences. (Phila. Med. J., 
1903, repr., I-14.) In this article, 
with tables, curves, and bibliography, the 


Les vents | 
(Rev. de VYEc. d’Anthr. de | 


| Timmermans (A. ) 


author discusses the brain-weights of 96 | 


notable men. Hypertrophy, atrophy, 
hydrocephalus, errors of autopsy, etc., 
are considered. 
distinguished individuals is 1473 gr.— 
the average age of 92 was 63 years. In- 


| Verneau (R.) 
The average of the 96 | 


cluded in the list are the following | 
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anthropologists: Mallery (1503), Ch. 
Letourneau (1490), Powell (1488), 
Broca (1484), G. de Mortillet ee 
A. Bertillon (1398), A. A. Hovelacque 
(1373),—7 individuals averaging 63 
years of age, with average brain weight 
of 1459.3. The 21 cases from the United 
States and Canada average 1518 gr., 
heading the ethnic list. 


The post-orbital limbus; a forma- 
tion occasionally met with at the base of 
the human brain. (Ibid., repr., 1-6.) 
Brief description, with 2 figures, of the 
occurrence of a ‘‘ postorbital limbus,’’ 
in 2 Papuan and one Japanese brain and 
the brain of ‘‘a distinguished American 
scientist.’’ 


—— The brain of Saljestrém. (Science, 
N. Y., 1903, N. S., XVII, 554.) Brief 
résumé of Retzius’ account in the Ao/o- 
gische Untersuchungen for 1902 of the 
brain of Professor Saljestrém, the eminent 
Swedish physicist and pedagogue (died 
1892 aged 76). His splendidly devel- 
oped brain, with normal asymmetry, 
weighed 1422 gr. 


-~—— Brain-weights of brothers and sisters. 
(Ibid., 516.) Cites after Kockel and 
Marchaud the brain-weights of a brother 
and two sisters (4%, 314, 2 years) 
drowned together, and of three brothers 
(12%, 8, 434 years) suffocated by gas. 
Notes also the fact that the brains of the 
brothers Leidy (eminent man of science, 
physician) both weighed 1415 gr. 


Starr (F.) Mary Louise Putnam. (Ibid., 
632-633.) Biographical sketch and ac- 
count of patronage of Davenport Academy 
of Sciences. 


Industrial history. (Pratt 
Inst. Mo., Brooklyn, 1903, XI, 83-95. ) 
Outlines, with 5 figures, the course in in- 
dustrial history, based on the origin and 
development of primitive arts and inven- 
tions. 

L’onomatopée et la 
formation du langage. (Rev. Sci., 
Paris, 1903, 4° S., XIX, 395-400.) Dis- 
cusses the experiment of Psammetichus 
(the conditions of child-language are 
more favorable), the opinions of Socrates 
in the Cratylus, argot, slang, etc. 


André Sanson. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V¢ s., Il], 
720-722.) Appreciation of life and 
works of the anthropologist, A. Sanson, 
died Aug. 25, 1902. 
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—— Rudolf Virchow. 
723.) Brief appreciation. 


Vernes (M.) L’histoire des religions et 
l’ anthropologie. 


(Ibid., 722- 


proves a progress of this sort. The 
author inclines more and more to a nega- 
tive answer. There are no marks of a 
fecund transformation,— no appreciable 
difference between the animistic, fetish- 
istic or naturalistic type, the polytheistic 
and the montheistic types. These are 
forms, not stages of religion. Modern 
Christianity, is hardly pure monotheism, 
not even as purely so as Islam. 


Windt (C.) Ueber das Erkennen der 
Menschen an den Fingerspitzen. (Stzgb. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 66-68.) 
General discussion of the value of ‘ fin- 
ger-prints’’ (dactyloscopy) for the de- 
termination of the identity of individuals. 


Wolkenhauer (W.) Dr Karl v. Scherzer. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 
229-230.) Biographical sketch, with 
portrait, and notes on_ publications. 
Among Scherzer’s works was Aus dem 
Natur- und Volkerleben im tropischen 
Amerika (Leipzig, 1864). His mag- 
num opus was Das wirthschaftliche 
Leben der Volker (Leipzig, 1885). 


Wollemann (A.) Das Ende der ‘‘ Neph- 
ritfrage.’’ (Ibid., 144-145.) Résumés 
recent literature and shows that the 
autocthonous theory of the origin of 
nephrite objects (Meyer, 1882) has been 
sustained as against the importation 
(from Asia) theory advanced by Fischer 
in 1875. 

EUROPE 


Abercrombie (J.) The oldest bronze- 
age ceramic type in Britain; its close 
analogies on the Rhine; its probable 
origin in central Europe. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 373-397.) 
An elaborate discussion, with 13 plates 


(figuring 95 beakers and 98 varieties of | 


ornament) of ‘‘beakers’’ in ancient 


Britain of the oldest bronze age, the con- | 


ditions under which they were found, 
etc., their distribution, ornament, etc., 
as compared with similar objects from the 
Rhine region. The ‘ British beaker,’’ 
the author thinks, arose in central 
Europe. 
unknown in Ireland. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


(Rev. de l’Ec. d’An- | 
thr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 144-164.) Dis- | 
cusses the question whether religion is sus- | 
ceptible of progress and whether history | 


| Baudoin (M.) 


The ‘beaker type’’ is almost | 


[N. S., 5, 1903 


Anutschin (D. N.) Russland in archio- 
logischer Beziehung. (Int. Cbl. f 
Anthr., Stettin, 1903, VIII, 65-73, 129- 
137.) Translated by T. Pech from the 
Russian Encyclopedic Dictionary (Vol. 
XXVIII, St Petersburg, 1900). A good 
résumé of Russian archeology. Neolithic 
remains are much richer than paleolithic 
in Russia, and man was widespread in 
Russia during the former period. In the 
metal age, the Siberian influence is 
strong, the western rather weak. In 
some parts of the country the iron age 
followed immediately the stone age. In 
southern Russia the ‘‘Scyths’’ domi- 
nated from the sixth to the second cen- 
tury, B. C. The Goths appear on the 
north coast of the Black sea in the sec- 
ond century, A. D. The ‘‘ Sarmatians’’ 
who followed the Scyths are succeeded 
by the Slavs in the fifth or sixth century, 
A. D. (most marked in the ninth to 
eleventh century, when also Byzantine 
influences abound). By the eighth cen- 
tury, A. D., one can begin to speak of a 
Russian ’’ culture. 


Ardu-Onnis (E.) Per la Sardegna preis- 
torica. Nota 3*. Le nuove contribuzioni. 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1903, Ix, 
15-93.) Résumés the most important 
recent publications on Sardinian archeol- 
ogy and prehistory and discusses the 
questions and problems involved, par- 
ticularly Pinza’s 7 monumenti primitivi 
della Sardegna. The author suggests a 
pre-dolmen Ligurian population in Sar- 
dinia. There has been more than one 
‘<Pelasgian’’ invasion. Indeed, as Dr 
Ardu-Onnis remarks, ‘‘ both from the 
number and variety of its monuments, the 
island of Sardinia does not yield in pre- 
historic times to Sicily as the crucible of 
the principal ethnic elements of the Medi- 
terranean.’’ The ‘culture of Oristano ”’ 
is a new and unknown period in the pre- 
history of Sardinia. 


Bardon (L.) e¢ Bouyssonie (J. e¢ A.) 


Un nouveau type de burin. (Rev. de 
l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 165- 
168.) Describes, with 3 figures, ‘4 
scraper with a lateral borer’’ from the 
‘<shelters ’’ in the neighborhood of Brive, 
thought to be new to archeology. 


Objet de cuivre pur 
trouvé dans un mégalithe. (Bull. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® S., III, 729. ) 
Brief note on a pin of copper found in 
1901 in the sands of the covered way of 
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the megalith ‘‘ Pierre Folle,’’ 


mequiers in Vendée. 
account has been published by the author 
in the C. R. Assoc. Frangaise for 1902. 


Birkner (F.) Ueber die Hunde der Romer | 


in Deutschland. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, XXXIII, 157- 
162.) After a general discussion of the 
various prehistoric and modern races of 
dogs (a table of skull-measurement em- 
bodying the chief differences is given on 
page 162), Dr Birkner résumés the re- 
searches of Jeittles, Schloss, Kramer, 
etc., and concludes (from study of 14 
skulls) that the dogs known to the Ro- 


mans in Germany (6 figures) represent | 
the following types: A small and a | 
larger form of Canis familiaris palustris, | 


the latter passing over to a third form 
resembling Canis familiaris intermedius; 
forms resembling the mastiff and shep- 
herd dog types ; also a sort of greyhound 
type. 

Bolk (L.) Kraniologische Untersuch- 
ungen hollandischer Schidel. Zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Beziehung 
zwischen Form und Capacitat des Scha- 
dels. 
gart, 1902, V, 135-180.) 


content, etc. 
certain craniological value and its use 
causes many errors. 


in capacity. 
ima, perhaps due to race-mixture. 
Bourgeois (G.) 


mont,’’ Haute-Marne. (Rev. de I’Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 133-135.) 
Brief description, with plan and cut of a 
tumulus-dolmen examined in July, 1902, 
and of the objects there discovered—frag- 
ments of skeletons, pieces of rude pottery, 


a polished axe, a knife, a scraper, a flint | 


arrow-head. 


Breuil (H.) Un torques en or découvert | 


a Massigny, Vendée, etc. 
pologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 173-182.) 
Describes with figures a golden torque, 
gold ear-rings and fragments of hollow 
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at Com- | 
A more detailed | 


| Bruiningk (H.) 


(Z. f. Morph. u. Anthr., Stutt- | 
This article | 
with 11 figures, based on the study of | 
302 Dutch skulls, treats of the skull form | 
(the distribution of the different types | 
shows rapprochement with the Reihen- | 
griber skulls), the relations between the | 
cephalic index and absolute length and | 
breadth, of length and height indices, | 
The height-index is of un- | 


The brachycephalic | 
skulls exceed by a little the mesocephalic 

According to cephalic in- | 
dices the capacity-series shows two max- | 


Tumulus-dolmen de la | 
forét de Coupray, lieu dit ‘‘En Char- | 
| Bryce (T. H.) 


(L’Anthro- | 
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gold torques from the Vendeé, etc., the 
first in detail. 


Der Einfluss der Heil- 
igenverehrung auf die Wahl der Tauf- 
namen in Riga im Mittelalter. (Stzgb. 
d. G. f. Ges. u. Altsk. d. Ostseepr. 
Russl., Riga, 1902 [1903], 77-83.) 
Author concludes that the adoration of 
saints in the Middle Ages had no special 
influence vpon the choice of baptismal 
names. 


Ein liturgisches_ mittelalterliches 
Bronzebecken, die sogenannte Kaiser- 
Otto-Schale, etc. (Ibid., 108-149.) De- 
tailed description and discussion, with 2 
plates, of the so-called ‘‘ Emperor Otto 
dish’’ (in the Cathedral Museum at 
Riga), found in excavations near Fellin 
in Livonia in 1886. 


Zur Frage der Verehrung der esten 
livlindischen Bischdfe als  Heilige. 
(Ibid., 3-36.) Treats of the adoration 
of the first bishops of Livonia as saints, 
with numerous bibliographical references. 


Brunner (—) Zur Forschung iiber alte 
Schiffstypen auf den Binnengewdssen 
und an den Kiisten Deutschlands und 
der angrenzenden Lander. (Cbl. d. d. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1903, XXXIV, I-I3.) 
Treats, with 40 figures, of the old types 
of vessels of the Danube region: Dug- 
outs and plank-vessels of the Starbirger 
See (described by Rauch), the ‘‘Rohrs- 
chiff’’and ‘‘ Moosschiff’’ of the Kochel- 
see (Andree) ; the ‘ Plaitten’’ of the 
Chiemsee, the ‘‘ Weidzille’’ of the Dan- 
ube, Inn, etc. (Eysert, Schlesinger) ; 
dug-outs of the Plattensee (Traegor, 
Herman) ; vessels of the Save in Carn- 
iola (Miillner) ; dug-outs of the Save 
and tributaries (Schlesinger) ; prehis- 
toric dug-out of lake-village of Dolnja- 
Dolina (Truhelka) ; Transylvania dug- 
outs and other vessels (Teutsch). 


Note on prehistoric hu- 
man remains found in the Island of Ar- 
ran. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, 
XXXII, 398-406.) Describes, with plate 
and table of measurements, four skulls 
of the megalithic chamber-builders, and 
two skulls (previously recorded) of the 
short-cist builders, with notes on other 
osseous remains. The first set are mark- 
edly dolichocephalic, the others brachy- 
cephalic. The megalithic structures of 
Arran (a newly discovered one is briefly 
described) belong to the late stone age. 
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Bugiel (W.) Polnische Sagen aus der 
Provinz Posen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 127-130.) Cites items 
of Polish folklore relating to lakes, 
ponds, springs, water-spirits, will-o’ -the- 
wisps, the devil, hidden treasures, lo- 
calities, St Adalbert, etc. Based on 
Wielkopolskie nazwy polne (Posen, 
1901), a work, the result of the codpera- 
tion of more than 100 individuals, con- 
taining the discussion of more than 550 
place-names in Polish Posen. 


Busutil (V.) Holiday customs in Malta. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, XIV, 77-85.) 
Extracts by H. W. Underdown and 
Miss Margaret Eyre from Signor V. Bu- 
sutil’s Holiday Customs in Malta (Malta, 
1894). 

Capitan (L.) Pierres et haches 4 cupules. 
(Rev. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 


x11, 88-93.) Treats, with 7 figures, of | 


pitted (cupped) stones and axes from 
various parts of France and England. 
The author suggests that the depressions 
on some of them may have been pro- 
duced as a sort of funerary ritual to 
‘<kill’’ them. Some of the other holes 
are merely for hafting, etc. 


La station paléolithique de la Fer- 
rassie, Dordogne. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V® S., III, 730-731.) 
Notes on finds — flints and other imple- 
ments of the Magdalenian type ; and in 
a lower stratum others of a Mousterian 
type. 


Cartailhac (E.) Gravure inédite de l’ Age 
du Renne. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1903, XIV, 179-182.) Describes, with 
figure, an engraved stone (two bands of 
horses) found in the grotto of Chaffand 
(Vienne) about 1840, and now in the 
Gaillard de la Donnerie collection. 


Chambroux (E.) Le polissoir de Mézy- 
Moulins, Aisne. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v¢s., 111, 839.) Brief 
description, with figure, of prehistoric 
polishing-stone, with 21 striz and 2 de- 
pressions, found at Mézy-Moulins. 


Chervin (A.) Amulettes pour femmes 
enceintes et ex-voto. (Ibid., 806-809. ) 
Brief description, with 7 figures, of an 
amulet (nude female bust) for women 
with child from Barcelona, Spain, and 
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| Courty (G.) 


De’ Rossi (G.) 
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Examen chimique de deux 
matiéres colorantes trouvées dans les 
stations préhistoriques du _ Périgord, 
(Ibid., 840.) Gives results of chemical 
examinations of a black coloring matter 
(manganese) from the prehistoric ‘sta- 
tion’’ of Laugerie-Haute, and a red 
coloring matter (sesquioxide of iron) 
from the débris of the excavations in the 
grotto of Eyzies. 


| Dames (M. L.) amd Seemann (E.) 


Folk-lore of the Azores. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1903, XIV, 125-146.) ‘Treats of 
local legends, legends of the Virgin 
Mary, festivals, etc., customs and super- 
stitions, songs (texts and translations of 
6 fados). Corn husking is a popular 
Azorean pastime. Several customs, ex- 
tinct on the Portuguese mainland, survive 
here. The negro admixture is not very 
marked. A Moorish element is in evi- 
dence. 


Delisle (F.) Vieilles coutumes et croy- 


ances en Languedoc. (Ibid., 738-742.) 
Treats of the old Languedocian beliefs 
concerning the hen that sings like a 
cock, the toad as a fetish against hen- 
fleas, egg-worms, etc., and the fashion 
of setting eggs to hatch. In the discus- 
sion M. Volkov called attention to 
kindred Russian belief. 


La statura degli Italiani 
e l’incremento in essa verificatosi nel 
periodo 1874-98. (A. p. 1’ Antr., Firenze, 
1903, XXXIII, 17-64.) In this article, 
with 9 tables and 2 curves, references to 
literature and general arguments, D1 
De’ Rossi shows that the data of the levy 
of recruits born in the years 1854-1878 
indicate a continuous and positive in- 
crease in stature, as evidenced by the 
dininution in the groups of low statures, 
the increase in the groups of medium and 
high statures, the increase of the normal, 
medium and median stature, and the reg- 
ularizing of the serial curve. This in- 
crease in stature is probably ‘‘an effect 
of more precocious physical develop- 
ment,’’ rather than a real augmentation 
of the fal stature of the Italians. The 
normal, medium and median statures 
for recruits born in 1854-1858 are 
1.625, 1.623, 1.620 meters, and for those 
of 1874-1878, 1.640, 1.632 and 1.629 
meters. 


Doigneau (A.) Cranes provenant de 
l’ancien cimetiére Saint-Paul. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v®S., III, 


corresponding objects from other parts 
of the Mediterranean region, their sym- | 
bolism, etc. | 
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753-754.) Account of finding of skulls 
and other human remains (belonging to 
the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries) 
in the old cemetery of St Paul. Five 
skulls were sufficiently preserved to be 
presented to the Society. 


Du Chatellier (P.) Un Age du cuivre 
ayant précédé I’ Age du bronze a-t-il existé 
en Armorique? (Rev. del’ uc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, XIII, 169-172.) Criti- 
cises the paper of M. de la Granciére,— 
noticed in American Anthropologist, 
1902, N. S., IV, 312,— and produces 
evidence in favor of the existence of an 
Armorican copper age. 


Fairbanks (A.) Aristophanes as a stu- 
dent of society. (Amer. J. Soc., Chi- 
cago, 1903, VIII, 655-666.) Under the 
rubrics: the elements of social life, the 
family and the state, property and eco- 
nomic questions, the author points out 
the importance of the data in the come- 
dies of Aristophanes for our knowledge 
of the political and social life of Athens 
in the fifth century B. C., and their dis- 
cussion by men of learning. 


Fischer (E.) Ein steinzeitliches Hoécker- 
grabfeld in der Nahe von Freiburg 1. Br. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
1903, XXXIV, 20.) Note on graves of 
the stone age with ‘‘squatting skele- 
tons’’ —in the hand of one were a flint 
and a flint knife. An urn was also dis- 
covered. 


van Gennep (A.) Notes sur les domovdi. 
(Rev. de l’ Hist. d. Relig., Paris, 1903, 
repr. I-16.) Treats, with references to 
Léger, Zvonkof, Afanasief, Kolcin, etc., 
the domové?, beings of Russian folklore 
more complex and diverse in origin than 
the Latin fexates, with whom they 
have been compared—they are more 
than ‘‘household gods’? or ‘ancestral 
spirits.’ They have certain relations to 
snakes, horses, cattle, poultry, etc., and 
have various human and animal forms ; 
they are not confined to the hearth or 
even to the house. Some of them are 
doubtless of animal origin, perhaps totem- 
istic. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Nuovo materiale 
scheletrico della caverna di Isnello. 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1903, Ix, 
5-14.) Brief account, with 2 figures, 
of the new osseous material of the 
Isnello cavern (see Amer. Anthr., 1902, 
N.S., IV, 771), particularly 13 tibias and 
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36 femora in a fit state for measurement. 
The frequency of the pilaster is note- 
worthy ; also platymery and platycnemia. 
Some of these morphological phenomena 
may represent differences between paleo- 
lithic and neolithic man. 


—— Animali totem e animali medicinali. 
Contributo allo studio delle superstizioni 
popolari in Italia. (Ibid., 161-173.) 
Treats of ‘totem animals’’ (wolf, hen, 
serpent, etc.) and ‘‘ medicinal animals ”’ 
(hen, cock, wolf, snake, viper, dog, 
lizard, toad) in the folklore of ancient 
and modern Italy. The author holds, 
with Reinach, that ‘‘ theriolatry is intelli- 
gible only as the survival from a primi- 
tive totemism,”’ and the same explanation 
suits for its last remains — ‘‘ popular 
superstitions (folklore). 

Hoernes (M.) Das Campignien. Eine 
angebliche Stammform der neolithi- 
schen Kultur Westeuropas. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 139-144.) 
Résumés evidence and arguments (with 
24 figures) for the consideration of the 
so-called Campignian ‘‘culture,’’ rep- 
resented especially in the prehistory of 
northern France, as the original form 
whence proceeded the neolithic culture 
of western Europe. The ‘transition- 
phenomena’’ of Upper Italy and southern 
and northern France represent the rela- 
tions between the old native culture and 
the intruding real neolithic. 


Hofer (P.) Die indogermanische Frage 
durch die Archaologie beantwortet. 
(Ibid., 154-156.) Résumés the article 
of Kossinna on the same topic. 


Jaeger (J.) Innsbruck. Eine erdge- 
schichtliche Betrachtung. (Ibid., 157- 
160.) Pages 159-160 treat of the pre- 
historic and medizeval inhabitants, place- 
names, etc. Etruscan, Teutonic, Celtic, 
etc. elements are represented. 


Jouron (L.) Hachesemmanchées trouvées 
enfouies, isolées de toute sépulture et de 
toute squelette. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V® S., III, 850-853.) 
Discusses the problems suggested by the 
finding, e. g., at Villers-aux-Bois, of 

hafted axes 80 cm. below the surface 

with no trace of skeleton or burial. 

About a dozen such discoveries have 

been made. 


Klaatsch (H.) Anthropologische und 
palaolithische Ergebnisse einer Studien- 
reise durch Deutschland, Belgien und 
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(Z. f. Ethnol., 
92-132.) Treats 


Frankreich. Berlin, 


1903, XXXV, 
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with | 


seven figures and four plates, of visits to | 


Furfooz, the ‘‘stations’’ of the Dordogne, 
the Vézére valley, Cro-Magnon, the 
grottos of Font de Gaume Combarelles, 
the 


1903 


tivals, Shrovetide, May Day, Whitsun 
Ales; Fifth of November, etc. See also 
pages 183-188. 


| Manouvrier (L.) Etude sur les rapports 


stations’? of Le Moustier, La | 


Madeleine, etc., Chelles, Rutot’s collec- | 
tion of ‘‘ eoliths’’ in Brussels, the ‘ sta- | 


tions’’ of Taubach, Puy Coumy, etc., 
with expressions of personal opinion con- 
cerning investigators, their researches, 
etc., and the results of personal exami- 
nations on the spot. 


Koepp (F.) Die Ausgrabungen bei Hal- 
tern. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miin- 
chen, 1902, XXXIII, 130-133.) Brief 
account of recent excavations at Haltern 
on the Lippe, where a Roman camp and 
other remains were discovered. Haltern 
is identified by some with the Roman 
castellum of AZzso. 


Krause (E. H. L.) Kann Skandinavien 
das Stammland der Blonden und der In- 
dogermanen sein? (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 109-II0.) 
against a Scandinavian origin of primi- 
tive blonds and Indogermans. The early 
Scandinavians were immigrants from 
some region to the south. 


Laville (A.) Réponse a M. Rutot sur 
son étude géologique et anthropologique 
du gisementdeCergy. (Ibid., 742-749. ) 
Reply to article of M. Rutot. The dépé¢ 


known as Chellean and Acheulean. 


e¢ Gennetier (M.) Silex taillés 
(types chelléen, moustiérien, et néolith- 
ique) recueillis en place par M. Genne- 
tier, Caniére Dauphin, a Ivry-Port. 


Argues | 


(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v® | 


S., 1, 841.) Brief account of the dis- 
covery of ‘‘ coups de poing’’ of the Chel- 
lean type, a moustierian flint, and a 


jadeite (?) axe from a quarry at Ivry-Port | 


” 


in what seem to be “‘ paleolithic ’’ strata. 


Lefévre (A.) 


1377-1378. 
de Paris, 1903, XIII, 101-121.) 


Apogée de Charles V; | 
(Rev. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. 
His- | 
torico-ethnographic sketch of the times | 
of Charles V of France at their zenith 
—court, private life, etc. 


Manning(P.) Stray notes on Oxfordshire | 


folk-lore. (Folk-lore, 
XIV, 65-74, 167-177.) 


Lond., 1903, 
Treats, with 2 


plates, of ghosts, suicides, seasonal fes- | 


Mehlis (C.) 


anthropométriques en générale et sur les 
principales proportions du corps. (Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 3° s, I, 
I-203.) Among the numerous conclu- 
sions (based on the study of 50 male and 
50 female bodies of Parisian French), 
with 12 figures and 27 tables of measure- 
ments, are : Increase of stature generally 
carries with it increase of all parts of the 
body ; the limbs and their parts increase 
relatively more than the bust ; the arms 
increase relatively less than the legs and 
become relatively shorter—so all distal 
as compared with proximal parts ; in tall 
men the hand decreases a little relatively 
as compared with the foot, in tall women 
it increases a little ; generally those who 
have long legs have also long arms ; in 
women, even more than in small-statured 
men, the limbs and their parts relative 
to the trunk are shorter than in men; 
women in general have the trunk long 
relative to the leg, but, with equal stature, 
have the bust shorter than men, but the 
trunk about equal. An accentuation of 
evolutional traits is seen in the feminine 
proportions of the arm and extremities 
(tending to become more accentuated in 
cities, and to appear also in man, as a 
result of diminution of muscular work). 


of Cergy is Acheulean, under which Martin (A.) Un vase néolithique dans 


name ought to be united what are now | 


les couches alluviales de la Seine. 
(Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
XIII, 135-136.) Brief account, with 
figure of a fragment (all now left) of a 
neolithic vase discovered in 1884 in the 
alluvium of the Seine, with details of sit- 
uation where found. 


Matiegka (H.) Crdnes d’ossuaires ; oeufs 


de Paques tchéques. (Bull. Soc. 1’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V° S., III., 750-752.) 
Brief notes on the origin of 20 ancient 
Bohemian skulls from the ossuaries of 
Sedlec, Melnik, Péna-Horni, etc., pre- 
sented by M Matiegka to the society. 
Also brief description of some ‘‘ Easter 
eggs’’ from Bohemia presented at the 
same time. 


Exotische Steinbeile der neo- 
lithischen Zeit im Mitteirheinlande. (A. 
f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1902, XXVII, —— 
——.) Describes with figures a stone 
idol in the form of an axe from Drusen- 
heim in lower Alsatia and three axes of 
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jadeite from Speyerdorf, Frankenthal, and 
Schettstadt. The form (a stooping 
woman) of the idol and its polish lead 
the author to look 
(through trade) as the source of this 
curious object, while the axes of jadeite 
are referred to central Asia. 


de Mortillet (A.) Les silex taillés trouvés 
dans les cimetiéres mérovingiens. (Rev. 
de |’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 
81-87.) Treats, with 4 figures and list 
of places of occurrence, of the finds of 
chipped flints in Merovingian graves—at 
this period flints seem still to have been 
cut for fire-flints. Of the other flints 
found many are accidentally present (due 
to former occupancy of the burial places), 
while others have been placed there for 
superstitious reasons. 


Much (M.) In eigener Sache. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, XxXXV, 73-74.) 
Reply to statements of Dr Kossinna re 
Indogermanic archeology. 


Oppert (G.) Tharshish und Ophir. 
(Ibid., 50-73.) Geographico-philologi- 
cal study with numerous references to 
the ancient literature of the subject, 
citation of Biblical passages involved, 
discussion of theories, etc. The author 
recalls and supports with new arguments 
the theory of Movers which identifies 
Tartessos and Tarshish with Turdetania 
in Spain. 

Papillault (G.) L’homme moyen a Paris, 
variations suivant le sexe et suivant la 
taille. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V° S., III, 393-526.) This valu- 
able monograph, with 6 figures and 36 
tables of measurements, treats in detail 
of 100 male and 100 female bodies 
studied at the Academy of Medicine. 
After a general introduction on anthro- 
pometrical technique, etc., the author 
considers, from the points of view of sex 
and stature-differences, absolute measure- 
ments and proportions of trunk, pelvis, 
clavicle ; general morphology of trunk ; 
proportions, etc., of arms, legs, hands, 
feet ; cranial and facial measurements, 
indices, etc. The average stature for 
males was 1674 mm., females 1564 
mm.,—stature and sex exercise no in- 
fluence on the dorsal and lumbar curves. 


Stature modifies the pelvis much less | 
The legs are relatively shorter | 
in women (due to reduction of length of | 


than sex. 


thigh by influence of pelvis,—the pro- 


portions of thigh and leg are little modi- | 
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fied by stature. When the arm is more 
developed the increase appears in the 
fore-arm. Breadth, height and length 
of head are about equally independent of 
stature, Cranial height is weak in 
woman, but considerable in children. 


Pech (T.) Die epische Volkspoesie an 
der Petschora. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 156.) Résumés an ad- 
dress by N. E. Ontshukof, who traveled 
on the lower Petchora in 1902. From 
the Russian people of that region he ob- 
tained 89 epic songs or dylins, 15 
religious songs, 44 other songs, and 50 
mirchen, and brought back with him 
also some 50 Mss. The dy/ins probably 
came to the Petchora with the exiles of 
the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries. 
The Syrjanians, who have lost most of 
their own poetry, sing dy/ivs in broken 
Russian, but the Samoyeds sing them on 
native subjects in their own tongue. 


Piette(E.) Gravuredu Masd’ Aziletstatu- 
ettesde Menton. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V° S., III, 771-779.) Treats, 
with 4 figures, of an engraving of a simi- 
oid or anthropomorphic creature discov- 
ered in the cavern of Mas d’ Azil, the pos- 
ture of which is such as to indicate erect 
carriage and use of bipedal locomotion— 
the other side of the bone contains a 
sketch of a man and some animals (in 
part). Also of the ivory statuettes dis- 
covered at Brassempouy and Mentone. 
One of these, the author thinks, represents 
a Neanderthaloid type, with a Pharaonic 
head-dress. Another from Mentone fig- 
ures an hermaphrodite, a third a steato- 
pygous woman. Negroid races probably 
lived in Europe at the time of these 
statuettes. 


Sur une gravure du Mas d’ Azil. 
(C. R. Ac. d. Sci., Paris, 1903, CXXXVI, 
262.) Brief description of an ‘‘ imagin- 
ary being’’ in a human attitude engraved 
on a piece of shoulder-blade from Mas 
d’ Azil now in the St.-Germain Museum. 
The figure holds a 4é¢on and seems to be 
dancing before a bear. 


Dix-neuf cranes d’Ems, 
Vallée du Rhin. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Lyon, 1902, XXI, repr. I-16.) De- 
tails of measurements of 19 skulls from 
Ems in the Grisons—mostly brachyceph- 
alic (av. 83.43) of the ‘‘Celtic’’ type, 
with good cranial capacity (av. 1663 
ccm. ; range 1455-1855 ccm. ), and rather 
heavy. 
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Ethnographie de la Dobrodja. 
Contribution a l’étude anthropologique 
des Kurdes. (Ibid., repr. 1-12.) 
Details of measurements (cranial, facial) 
of 15 Kurds from Constantza on the 
Black sea, compared with the data in 
Chantre. These Kurds are brachyceph- 
alic (av. 86.10), brown-eyed, black- 
haired (85% )—the least dark are the 
most brachycephalic. 


Quelques nouveaux cranes grisons 
de la vallée du Rhin. (Ibid., 1903, 
XXI, repr. I-19.) Details of measure- 
ments of 6 skulls from Somvix, 2 from 
Trons, and 3 from Tavanasa. These 
skulls are brachycephalic (av. 83.92), 
of good capacity (av. 1574 ccm. ), rather 
heavy, and of the ‘‘ Celtic type.”’ 


Poutjatine (P.) Station nouvelle sur les 
bords sud du lac Bologoié. Atelier de 
fabrication des outils et armes en pierre. 
Fouilles de 1901 et 1902. (Ibid., 755- 


756.) Brief account of the discoveries of | 


flints at the‘‘ station ’’ of Visokoé, a prim- 
itive ‘‘flint-factory,’’—the dwelling-place 
was at Bologoié. No polished flints 
occur and fine arrowpoints are rare. 


Schliz (A.) Nochmals zur 
amischen Frage. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 13-15, 
23-24.) Reply to article of Kohl, 
criticizing author’s views on the subject 
of ‘* Bandkeramik.”’ 


Schrader (F.) Survivance de coutumes 
endogamiques dans la vallée de la 
Garonne. (Rev. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, XIII, 175-176.) Notes the 
survival at Sainte-Croix-du-Mont of a 
ceremony at the marriage of a girl of the 
village to a stranger, which involves the 
‘ransom of the bride. 


bandker- 


Bracelets métalliques bulgares de 
forme antérieure 4 |’emploi des métaux. 
(Ibid., 173-174.) Describes, with 
figure, a Bulgarian (worn by women of 
mountains about Sofia) bracelet of 
bronze, etc., the form and adornment of 
which ‘‘ have undergone no modification 
since metals replaced bones and shells in 
the making of human ornaments.’’ 


Strack (A.) Die macedonischen Seen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 
213-219, 238-243.) On page 2309, 
with figure, are described the primitive 
dug-outs of the fishermen of Lake 
Ochrida. On page 240 a legend of 
Lake Nissia. 
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Tetzner (F.) Seelen und Erdmiannchen- 
glauben bei Deutschen, Slawen und 
Balten. '(Ibid., 235-238.) Treats of 
the German-Slavic-Baltic views of dwarfs, 
subterranean beings, etc., chiefly with 
reference to the statements of Hennig, 


Thieullen (A.) Le préchelléen en Bel- 
gique. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V® S., III, 756-767.) Discusses 
the ‘retouched  flints,’’ pierres- 
figures,’’ etc., of MM. Rutot and Boucher 
de Perthes and the handiwork of man in 
the ‘‘ pre-Chellean’’ age in Belgium. 


Traschio (G. B.) Uncasodi macrosomia. 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1903, 1x, 
95-150.) Detailed description, with a 
wealth of anthropometric data and 5 
figures, of the gigantic skeleton in the 
Anatomical Institute of Turen, doubtless 
that of Giacomo Borghello of Carrega, 
who is noted in 1837 by Bertinatti asa 
Piedmontese giant, known also as the 
‘¢ Ligurian giant’’—his body was meas- 
ured by Demichelis (stature 2.16 m. as 
compared with Trascio 2. 10 on skeleton). 
The cranial capacity is I910 ccm., 
cephalic index 80 (head rather small 
considering stature). Pages 127-147 
are taken up with comparisons of the 
measurements of other giants. The 
author concludes that Borghello was a 
real giant—‘‘ gigante, assoluto, gracile 
ed appartenente alla categoria dei zeanio- 
macrosomt,’’—whose extraordinary de- 
velopment dates from his fourteenth year. 
The cranial capacity shows that that ele- 
ment does not always vary inversely as 
the stature. 


Vram (U. G.) Crani della Carniola. 
(Ibid., 151-159.) Describes, after the 
Sergi method, with five figures and de- 
tailed table of measurements and table of 
geographical and archeological distribu- 
tion (the range is from the palafitta of 
Ig, more than 1000 B. C., to beyond the 
sixteenth century), 71 crania from vari- 
ous parts of Carniola, now in the Lu- 
biana museum. Of these 12 are doli- 
chocephalic, 25 mesocephalic, and 34 
brachycephalic ; 5 are microcephalic in 
regard to cranial capacity and 13 megalo- 
cephalic. In the palafitta of Ig illipsoid, 
ovoid, and pentagonoid varieties were all 
found, with no traces of cremation. 

Weber (F.) Vorgeschichtliche Ueberreste 
aus Baiern in ausserbairischen Samm- 
lungen. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1903, XXXIV, 17-20.) Lists collections 


| 
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of Bavarian antiquities in Stuttgart, Ulm, 
Karlsruhe, Mainz, Wiesbaden, Coburg, 
Meiningen, Jena, Dresden, Hannover, 
Bonn, Erbach. 


Weissenberg (S.) Kinderfreud und -leid 
bei den siidrussischen Juden. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 315-320. ) 
Treats, with four figures, of joy and sor- 
row over children among the Jews of 
southern Russia. Care of the suckling 
(well and ill), amulets, growth, sneez- 
ing and yawning, children’s diseases, 
teething, education (rather ascetic and 
prohibitive), instruction in the Cheder 
(Jewish school), play—a_ list of the 
varieties of the astragal-game is given, 
festivals, etc., are discussed. On page 
318 is an interesting counting-out rhyme. 
When he has completed his thirteenth 
year the boy is religiously a ‘‘ man.’’ 


Weitere Entdeckungen zur Vorge- 
schichte Kretas. (Ibid., 267-268.) Ré- 
sumés Evans’ researches at Knossos in 
1902 and those of Bosanquet in the plain 
of Palzeocastro. 


Wilser (L.) Anthropologie suecica. 
(Ibid., 95-98.) Critical résumé of Ret- 
zius and Fiirst’s Axthropologia suecica 
(Stockholm, 1902) with comparisons 
with the data of Hultzkrantz and the 
measurements of prehistoric skulls. The 
cephalic index has scarcely risen a unit 
since the stone age. Since the investi- 
gation of Hultzkrantz the average height 
of the Swedish recruits (21 years old) 
has apparently increased 1 cm. As to 
color of hair and eyes, the Swedes seem 
to be the lightest of all peoples. Wilser 
thinks that Sweden was the primitive 
home of the Aryan race. 


Wunder (L.) Vorgeschichtliche Studien 
in nérdlichen Bayern. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 142-153.) Treats, 
with five figures, of the significance of 
the north Bavarian grave-mounds (they 
were cemeteries, used for centuries, and 
increasing in size by this use), the age- 
place of the cremation-graves in the 
north Bavarian grave-mounds (they be- 
long to the oldest iron age and so form 
the north Bavarian transition-stage be- 
tween the bronze and iron ages). 


AFRICA 


Anthony (R.) e¢ Huguet (J.) Etude an- 
alytique et critique de l’ouvrage: ‘‘ Les 
races humaines du Soudan frangais,’’ 


Berthelet (M. ) 


Brunhes (M.) 


Cole (H.) 
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de M. Sarrazin. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v° s., 111, 842-849.) 
Rather unfavorable critical résumé of 
Dr H. Sarrazin’s recent volume, Les 
races humaines du Soudan frangais. 


Azoulay (L.) Un jouet religieux. (Ibid., 


698-699.) Describes briefly a noise- 
making toy of the Algerian Jewish chil- 
dren, now rare, used only at the Purim 
feast in connection with the cursing of 
Haman. 


Egyptian gold. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1903, Xxv, 178-180.) 
Translated from the French by C. A. 
Brassler. Gold Jeaves of the sixth dy- 
nasty contain 92.3 percent gold, those 
those of the twelfth 90.5 percent, and 
those of the Persian epoch 99.8 percent. 


Boussac (P. H.) | Les diverses espéces de 


serpents dans l’Egypte antique. (Rev. 
Sci., Paris, 1903, 4°S., XIX, 336-340.) 
Treats of the haje (maja) or asp, the 
pyramid scytalus, the viper and the py- 
thon, their representation on the ancient 
monuments, etc. 


Les oasis du Souf et du 
M’zab comme types d’établissements 
humains. (La Géographie, Paris, 1902, 
V, 5-20, 115-195.) A good study of 
the desert environment which leads to a 
higher culture by the best use being 
made of unfavorable surroundings. Hu- 
man intelligence, industry and art are all 
advantaged by these adverse conditions. 


Notes on the Wagogo of Ger- 
man East Africa. (J. Anth. Inst., 
Lond., 1902, XXXII, 305-338.) Brief 
answers to the 213 questions — tribes, 
birth, descent, adoption, puberty (pages 
308-310), marriage (pages 310-312), 
disease and death, murder, property and 
inheritance, fire (legend of fire-getting), 
food, hunting and fishing, agriculture, 
war, government, oaths and ordeals, sal- 
utations, arithmetic, records, measure- 
ment of time, games and dances, magic 
and divination (pages 324-327), doctrine 
of souls, scape-goats, demons, spirits, 
astronomy, traditions (frogs and rain ; 
hyena and hare; death; hare and cha- 
meleon ; man, lion and frog; lion and 
badger), sacrifice, superstitions, etc.,— 
of Dr J. G. Frazer’s Ethnological Ques- 
tions. The lists of clan names and 
month names are interesting. There is 
much excellent information in this com- 
pact article. 


| 
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Costa (E.) Administracao civil nas nossas | 
colonias africanas. (Bol. Soc. de Geogr. 
de Lisboa, 1903, 535-761.) A general 
account of civil administration in the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa. 


Desplagnes (L.) Etude sur les tumuli de 
Killi dans la région de Goundam. (L’ 
Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, I5I- 
172.) Describes, with 37 figures, the 
tumuli of Killi in the Gundam region of 
the Niger, their contents, etc., explored 
1896-1901. Among the finds were stone 
implements, terra-cotta pottery and 
figurines, iron objects, ornaments and 
figures of copper and bronze, beads, etc. 
The author concludes that the people 
who built these tumuli were probably 
those spoken of by El Bekri, an Arab 
writer who visited this country in 1050 
A. D. They knew the art of glazed 
pottery and were very artistic manufac- 
turers of bronze. M. Desplagnes sug- 
gests a Libyan or Garamantic origin. 


Ferraz (I.) As perolas e a sua pesca em 
Mogambique. (Bol. Soc. de Geogr. de 
Lisboa, 1903, I-20.) General account 
of pearl-fishing on the Mozambique coast. 
The divers always plunge head-first, 
naked. 


Garner (R. L.) Native institutions of 
the Ogowe tribes of west central Africa. | 
(J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1902, 369-380. ) 
Treats sympathetically of the native be- 
lief in charms and amulets (leopard’s 
claw, crocodile’s tooth, carvings on 
canoes and paddles, snake venom, plant 
medicine, etc.), witchcraft and related 
ideas. The Ogowe relies on the material, 
not the spiritual, element of these things. 
An interesting account is given of the 
Yassi image or ‘‘ primitive detective,’’ 
taken by the missionaries for a mere | 
idol, whose réle suggests some of the 
procedures of the famous Lorenzo Dow. 
Yassi, the author thinks, is ‘‘a very use- 
ful and valuable institution— an active 
and efficient ally of law and order,’’ for 
which the whites may furnish ill sub- 
stitutes. 


Gentz (Zeuz.)  Einige Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis der siidwestafrikanischen V6l- 
kerschaften. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 297-301.) Gives, with 14 
figures, results of observation among the 
Bushmen of the Kalahari during a seven 
months’ stay on the extreme eastern 
frontier of German southwestern Africa. 
Only such things as are not to be found 
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in Fritsch, v. Hellwald, and Schinz, or 
differ from the objects noted by them are 
discussed. The bows are carefully made, 
and no arrows with steel points were 
found. Quiver and hunting outfit are 
described ; also pits and traps, fire-mak- 
ing, domestic utensils, etc., are described 
and figured. The use of the bow asa 
musical instrument is recorded. 


Graf (T.) Antike Portrats. (Stzgsb. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 65.) Notes 
further resemblances between the author’s 
collection of ancient portraits and the 
numismatic heads of the Ptolemies. 


Guyot (Y.) Les coutumes indigénes de 
la Céte d’Ivoire. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V® S., III, 810-817.) 
Résumé of F. J. Clozel and R. Villa- 
mur’s recent work on Les coutumes in- 
digénes de la Cote d’ Ivoire, giving the 
primitive pandects of the natives of the 
Ivory Coast of western Africa. This 
valuable monograph treats of civil and 
criminal law, judiciary organization, pro- 
cedure, etc. The collision between 
Islam and fetishism is a most interesting 
phenomenon, 


Hetherwick (A.) Fetish worship in Cen- 
tral Africa. (Folk-lore, Lond., 1903, 
XIV, 61-63.) Brief notes on Bantu 
fetishism, with description (plate) of an 
Achewa fetish-doll. 


Huguet (J.) Les soffs. (Rev. de I’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 94-99. ) 
General account of soffs or ‘‘ unions,” 
‘«parties’’ among the Arabs and Berbers 
of Algeria, Tunis, etc. Some of the 
large soffs break up into secondary soffs. 
The rdéle of the soffs in the history of 
Arabs and Berbers is very important, 


Junod (H. A.) Some remarks on the 
folk-lore of the Ba-thonga. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1903, XIV, 116-124.) Treats of 
native copper money (/va/e), popular 
tales (English text of tale of ‘*‘ Men and 
Women of the Old Times’’), amulets, 
superstition, divination (use of bones, 
shells, etc.). The author, a missionary for 
seven years among the Ba-ronga, a Zulu 
tribe of Delagoa bay, has treated these 
matters more in detail in his works— 
Les Chants et les Contes des Ba-Ronga 
(Lausanne, 1897), Les Ba-Ronga 
(Neuchatel, 1897), etc. 


Klose (H.) Das Bassarivolk. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 309-314, 341- 
345.) General account, with 6 figures 
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of the Bassari, a primitive people of Ger- 
man Togoland. Physical characteristics 
(tall, strong, well-built), tattooing (as 
children), diseases, clothing (very 
scanty), ornament, weapons, houses, 
domestic life, marriage, birth, twins (if 
of same sex, weaker killed), illegitimate 
children (brought up like others), slaves 
(an important social factor), etc., are 
treated. The Bassari number some 35- 
45,000, and by slavery and intermarriage 
with the Kabre, Shausho, etc., include 
a foreign element. 


— (J.) Die Graber von Abydos. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
1902, 119-126.) Résumés, with 
5 figures and bibliography, the results of 
recent researches in ancient Egypt, with 
respect to human races. The author 
estimates the proportionate numbers of 
the various types as follows : Punts 10%, 
Nubians 20%, Libyans 18%, Ethiopians 
(Negroes) 12%, Pigmies 20% métis 
22%. We know now that the develop- 
ment of Egyptian civilization is not the 
product of a single type or of one race 
only, but as the result of the codperation 
of several types. Variety of types within 
a people seems fertile for higher culture. 


Moggridge (L. T.) The Nyassaland tribes, 
their customs and their poison ordeal. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XxxII, 467- 
472.) Treats of the Manganja or 
Amyassa, Achikunda, Ajawa, Angoni, 
Atonga, Angura, their religious ideas and 
practices. The Ajawa have puberty cer- 
emonies. The muavi-bark poison ordeal 
(drink) is believed in by all the Nyassa 
tribes known to the author. The old- 
fashioned trial is uncommon now. Muavi 
was much used in witchcraft trials. 


Moraes e Castro (J.) De Noqui ao Cu- 
ango, notas de viagem. (Bol. Soc. de 
Geogr. de Lisboa, 1903, 81-94.) Con- 
tains some notes on the Muchicongos, 
Zombos, Quicongos and Iacas, religion, 
medicine, dress and ornament, social 
functions, marriage, etc. The Muchi- 
congos have few idols. Their circum- 
cision-ceremonies are described. The 
habit of filing the teeth is said to affect 
their speech. 


. Schkopp (E.) Zwergvélker in Kam- | 


erun. Brnschwg., 
LXXXII, 
the Bako, a small-statured (1.50 cm.), 
black, primitive tribe of the forests in 


the Bakoko territory of the Cameroons, 


(Globus, 1903, 
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probably the autocthones of the country. 
They are creatures of the primeval 
woods, and are feared by their neighbors 
who believe them possessed of magic 
powers. 


da Silveira Magalhaes (F.) Sobre al- 


guns costumes de S. Thomé. (Bol. Soc. 
de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1903, 113-116.) 
Notes from unprinted documents prior 
to 1850 on superstitions and fetishism on 
the island of St. Thomas. 


Thomé (P.) Die Gétzen am Kilimand- 


scharo. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 231-234.) Describes, with 
seven figures, some twelve idols of the 
Wajagga from Mt Kilimanjaro and the 
offerings made to them. Characteristic 
is the action of the native, who gave his 
nungu (idol) to the missionary with his 
remarks in a vain effort to get it back. 
All these idols are of clay, and they are 
in human and animal form. 


ASIA 


Adachi (B.) Ueber den Penis der Jap- 


aner. 
gart, 1902, V. 


(Z. f. Morph. u. Anthr., Stutt- 
» 351-356.) Treats of dif- 
ferences between the penis of the 
Europeans and Japanese. The latter 
mostly have the glans perfectly uncov- 
ered, rarely awakamuri (‘‘ skin cov- 
ered’’) as is the European. But the 
baring of the glans by secret means is 
almost general among Japanese. Cir- 
cumcision, though it may have prevailed 
in ancient times, is not now know in Japan. 
A sort of infibulation prevails among 
Japanese wrestlers, and a case of tattoo- 
ing the glans in a gambler is reported. 


Annandale (N.) avd Robinson (H. C.) 


Some preliminary results of an expedi- 
tion to the Malay peninsula. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 407-417.) 
Ethnographic notes (obtained in 1901), 
with sketch map and plate of types. The 
civilized tribes considered are the Ma- 
layo-Siamese of the east coast states, the 
Malaysof South Perak, Selangor, Kedah, 
Upper Perak, Ulu Rhaman, the Sam- 
sams of Trang, etc. Of uncivilized the 
Orang Laut Kappir of Trang, the Se- 
mongs, Sakais, etc. A table gives ce- 
phalic index, nasal index and stature of 
the various groups studied — in all some 
400 individuals (90 from the wild tribes), 
nearly all males, twenty to fifty years 
old, were measured. The Orang Laut 
Kappir are to some extent forsaking their 
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sea-faring life and settling on the islands. | 
The Semangs are a fairly pure race, but | 
the Sakais are of mixed Semang and | 
Mongoloid (?) blood. The Sakais, 
through the opening up of the country, 
have recently come into contact with the 
Malays. The Sakais are taller than the 
Semangs and more dolichocephalic. 


Bloch (A.) Quelques remarques sur 
Vanthropologie des Indous exhibés au 
Jardin d’Acclimatation. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® Ss., III, 
780-787.) Anthropological notes of a 
general sort on the physical character- 
istics (form of nose, color of skin, hair, 
eyes, mouth and lips, muscular system, 
bony structure, height, etc.) of some 50 | 
‘black Hindus,’’ of mixed nationalities, 
but mostly from the Malabar coast and 
of Dravidian stock. 


Chervin (A.) Sur le sens de la circon- 
cision des lévres dans la Bible. (Ibid., 
841-842.) Note in reply to critique of 
M. Garnault. 


Clay (A. T.) Professor Hilprecht’s recent 
excavations at Nippur. (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1903, Il, 47-62.) Ré- 
sumés, with 12 illustrations and portrait 
of Professor Hilprecht, the results of ex- 
plorations in 1899-1900 recorded in de- 
tailin Professor Hilprecht’s Zxflorations 
an Bible Lands. 


Clement (E. W.) The new woman in 
Japan. (Amer. J. Soc., Chicago, 1903, 
Vill, 693-698.) Treats of the ‘legal 
new woman,”’ created by the new Jap- 
anese civil code, according to Gubbins’ 
translation. The author considers that 
the improvements in her legal position 
will not immediately change in any 
great degree woman’s social status in 
Japan. 


Cumont (F.) The mysteries of Mithra. | 
(Open Court, Chicago, 1902, XVI, 65-68, 
167-174, 200-208, 340-355, 449-458, 
522-535.) An interesting general ac- 
count of the origin and spread of Mithra- 
ism and its invasion of Europe. 


Dames (M.L.) Note on Major Sykes’s 
Gypsy vocabulary. (J. Anthr. Inst., | 
Lond., 1902, XXXII, 350-352.) Shows | 
that this Gypsy ‘‘language’’ is ‘‘rather | 
an artificial secret dialect or jargon, | 
such as prevails among similar tribes in | 
India, the Changars, Doms, etc.’? The | 
Indian element is less than ten percent. | 
The grammar is based on Persian. 
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De Morgan (J.) Note sur les Ages de la 
pierre dans |’Asie antérieure. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v®s., 111, 
708-716.) Résumés discoveries of the 
paleolithic and neolithic ages in Asia 
Minor, with particular reference to the 
excavations at Susa (a table of strata, cuts, 
etc., is given). The Susan obsidian comes 
from the Caucasus. ‘The oldest Susan 
pottery is the finest. The Chaldean 
cities are built upon spots inhabited from 
time immemorial — every Ze// is historic 
and prehistoric. 


Discussion sur le crime rituel. (Ibid., 
731-738.) Continued from previous 
number. Letters by MM. Danjou, 
Garnault and Girard de Rialle. See 
American Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., 
IV, 551. 

d@’Enjoy (P.) Les signes extérieurs du 
deuil. (Rev. Sci., Paris, 1903, 4°s., 
XIX, 496-498.) General discussion of 
outward signs of mourning among the 
races of mankind, but chiefly (497-498) 
among the Annamese—the six stages are 
described with respect to the clothing 
worn. 


Esteves Pereira (F. M.) Vida de S. 
Gregorio. (Bol. Soc. Geogr. de Lisboa, 
1903, 851-892.) Geez text and Portu- 
guese translation, with notes of a life of 
St Gregory, telling the story of the con- 
version of the Armenians. 


Excavation of the ruins of Babylon. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1903, II, 
144-151.) Part II of résumé, with 3 
figures, of results of German Babylonian 
Expedition, 1899. See American An- 
thropologist, 1903, N. S., V, 367. 

Fenner (K.) Mulla Ali Mahdibajew iiber 
die Krankheiten der Kirgisen. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 160-161. ) 
Extracts from notes of a Kirgis scholar, 
Mulla Ali Mahdibajew, of Tchimkent, 
published in the Zurkestanskija wedo- 
mosti (1902), information concerning 
lung diseases, coughs, nervous affections, 
liver troubles, rheumatism, colic, etc., 
and their folk-treatment among the Kir- 
gis of Russian Turkestan. 


Five Breaths (The). (Amer. Antiq., Chi- 
cago, 1903, XXV, 183-185.) Summary 
of an article in the Jour. Amer. Orient. 
Soc., 1901, XXII, with additions by the 
editor. 

Furness (W. H.) The ethnography of 
the Nagas of eastern Assam. (J. An- 
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Goldziher 


thr. Inst., London, 1902, XxxII, 445- | 


466.) Details, with 2 plates and 1 fig- 
ure, the results of personal observation 
of the Naga tribes of the hill country of 
eastern Assam. ‘Tribal divisions, £/e/s, 
(wards of villages), jhats (family ances- 
tral groups), villages and domestic life, 
morang (bachelor’s house), clothing 
and ornament, tattooing, religious ideas, 
sacred stones, creation legends, sacrifice 
and propitiation, feasts, burial, spirit- 
lore, omens, auguries, fortune-telling, 
oaths, fear of tiger, taboo, making new 
fire, etc., are considered. Most of the 
tribes (men, women, and children) smoke 
tobacco, except the Angamis, who drink 
rice-beer. 


Ghosu-El Howie (J/rs) Rock sculpture 
‘Cin the West-land.’? (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1903, II, 140-144.) Brief 
descriptions, with 3 figures, of two rock 
sculptures on the border of Coele-Syria, 
—a bull and a female warrior are the 
subjects, representing perhaps ‘‘ Canaan- 
itish deities.’’ 


(I.) Der Seelenvogel im 
islamischen Volksglauben. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 301-304. ) 
Well-documented study of the ‘soul- 
bird ’’ in the folklore of Islam. Among 
the items are: Green birds (souls of 
those slain in battle), little sparrows of 
Paradise (infants), doves (martyrs), 
flight of ‘‘soul-bird,’’ plurality of soul- 
birds, birds as incarnation of super- 
mundane powers, birds as messengers of 
fate and of God, birds as guardians of 
family-honor, heralds of victory, etc. 


Hogarth (D. G.) Note on Major Sykes’s 
Anthropological notes on southern 
Persia.’’ (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 349.) Disagrees with 
Major Sykes’s view that Bahrein taught 
Chaldea the arts of life. Also protests 
against strata-chronology at Susa. 


Huntington (E.) The Hittite ruins of 
Hilar, Asia Minor. (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1903, II, 131-140.) Brief 
account, with 16 figures and illustrations, 
of the ruins of Hilar (between Harput 


and Diarbekir), a city situated ‘‘close to | 


the angle where three great empires (As- 
syrian, Hittite, Khaldic) of antiquity 
met,’’ and from which led off three chief 
roads. The ruins include burial caves 
and chambers in the rocks, cisterns, 
panels, carvings, etc. 
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Laws (The) of Hammurabi, King of 
Babylonia. (Ibid., 67-96.) Gives, 
with 6 plates and editorial introduction, 
the English translation (introduction, 
text of 282 items, conclusion) of the 
laws of Hammurabi (2250 B. C.), 
King of Babylonia, who claims to have 
received them from the sun-god of 
Sippara. There are striking resem- 
blances between the Code of Hammurabi 
and the Code of Moses, and the editor 
observes, concerning the former, ‘‘ the 
jurist of to-day will recognize in it most 
of the fundamental principles on which 
our social legislation is based.”’ 


Martin (W. A. P.) Ancient Hankow. 
(Ibid., 151-152.) Brief notes, with 2 
illustrations, on ancient features of Han- 
kow—the gate tower at Wuchang and 
another pagoda on the way to the Budd- 
hist monastery. Hankow dates back 
4,300 years. 


Oppert (G.) Ueber Einen der Begrabnis- 
platze der Asche Buddhas. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 225-226.) 
Résumés with § figures, recent literature 
concerning the discovery in 1898 by 
Peppé of a sarcophagus, urns and other 
objects,—one of the urns has an in- 
scription,—in the Sakya Stipa, south of 
Birdpurgut, which Rhys Davids has rec- 
ognized as genuine relics of Buddha. 


Peters (J. P.) Exploration of Nippur. 
(Ibid., 35-46.) Résumés, with 10 
illustrations and a portrait of Dr Peters, 
the University of Pennsylvania’s explora- 
tions of ancient Nippur, 1889-1900, the 
chief results of which are set forth in de- 
tail in the author’s Mippur (N. Y., 
1897). 

Prahistorisches aus Persien. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 304-305.) 
Brief résumé of De Morgan’s investiga- 
tions. 


Regnault (J.) Magie et occultisme a 
V Extréme-Orient. (Rev. Sci., Paris, 
1903, 4° S., XIX, 560-562.) Treats of 
the ma-gui or ‘‘ phantoms’’ of Annamite 
belief, the 4oé7 of the Chinese. These 
spirits are inimical to children, and cause 
many diseases. ‘Witch dolls’? and 
philtres are also described. 


Ruge (S.) Kleinasien als Wiege der wis- 


senschaftlichen Erdkunde. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 165-169, 
186-191.) Historico-critical argument 
(with appreciations of ancient geog- 
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raphers) that the 
science of Asia Minor began the science 
of geography and their successors carried 
it on through all its phases. Its cradle 
was in Asia Minor, which really ‘lies 
between Europe and Asia.’’ 
tablets of the ancient royal library of 
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primitive men of | 


| 


From the | 


Nippur, the author concludes that in the | 


time of Hammurabi, 2,300 B. C., the 


spherical form of the earth was known to 


the Babylonians. 


Riitimeyer (L.) Die Nilgalaweddas von | 


Ceylon, (Ibid., 201-207, 220-223, 
261-267.) Gives, with 17 figures, the 
results of a visit to the Veddas of the 
Nilgala district, with references to the 
data in Schmidt, Sarasin, etc. The 
‘*clans’’ treated (physical characteristics, 
domestic life, disease, houses, clothing, 
food, weapons, implements, dances, — 
particularly ‘‘arrow dance,’’ metaphys- 
ical and religious ideas, social position 
with other tribes, place among the races 


of man) are the Danigala, Kolonggala, | 
Hennebedda. The differences between the | 
‘<clans’’ (¢. g., the position of the woman | 


during childbirth notably different with the 
Danigala from what it is with the Hen- 


nebedda) are recorded. The Veddas are | 
recognized as high caste by the Sing- | 


halese, although both the latter and the 
Tamils affect to despise them. Dr Riiti- 
meyer rejects the ‘‘ degeneration ’’ theory 
of the origin of Veddas, who for more 
than 2000 years have been practically as 
they now are. 


Stenz (G. M.) General Tschan-t’chien, 
ein chinesischer Forschungsreisender des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts. (Ibid., 293-294.) 
Brief account of Shan-shien, a Chinese 
general, who, on an embassy from the 
Emperor Wu-ti (141-86 B. C. ), traveled 
to the Yio-chi on the Oxus. He returned 
with a wonderful story of the civilization 
of the Bactrian-Greek cities, and the 
commercial intercourse thus stimulated 
was of much benefit to China. 


Sykes (P. M.) Anthropological notes on 
southern Persia. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 


1902, XXXII, 339-349.) Treats, with 
one figure, of bronze objects from Khina- 
man, near Kerman, the Brahui and 
Baluchi and the Persian Gypsies (known 
by various names). On pages 345-349 
is given a Gypsy vocabulary — Persian 
text, transliteration, and English words. 
These Gypsies, whose language is called 
Gurbati, number some 100,000 in all 
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Persia. Major Sykes thinks that the 
Bahrein region was the seat of an an- 
cient Phoenician civilization. 


hurston (E. T.) Some marriage cus- 
toms in southern India. (Madras Gov. 
Mus., Bull., 1903, Iv, 129-179.) Val- 
uable detailed résumé of information 
concerning marriage forms and cere- 
monies in southern India. Treats, with 
two plates, of Brahman marriages, mar- 
riages among the Khonds, Sauras, Bad- 
agas, tribes of Vizagapatam, Ganjam, 
Malabar, Arcot, Coorg, Nairs, Telugu, 
Canarese, Kallans, Goundans, Lam- 
badis, Kotas, Kurumbas, Todas, Malas, 
Komatis, Uralis, Rajputs, Kuravans, 
Tottiyans, etc. All stages of the de- 
velopment of marriage seem represented 
here, including mock-marriages, substi- 
tutional child-marriages, etc. The es- 
sential and binding parts of the cere- 
mony differ much. 


Deformity and mutilation. (Ibid., 
180-201.) Treats, with one plate, of 
nostril and ear piercing and dilatation, 
tattooing, teeth chipping and filing, cir- 
cumcision, cutting off fingers, castration, 
branding, etc., among the various peo- 
ples of southern India. 


| ___ Uralis, Sholagas and Irulas. (Ibid., 


202-213.) Gives, with three plates 
(types), ethnographic notes, with some 
anthropometric data (height, form of 
nose), on the U’ralis of the jungles of 
Dimbhum in the Coimbatore district ; 
the more primitive Shdlagas of the Mi- 
pore frontier ; and the Irulas of Chingle- 
put, fifty miles from Madras. All these 
tribes are of uniformly short stature 
(1.59 m.) but differ in nasal index. 
Emergence from the jungle and ‘ civili- 
zation ’’ seem to reduce platyrrhiny. 


(Ibid., 
214-216.) Records an account by 
Magistrate Partridge of a fire-walk on 
the night of October 6, 1902, at Nuva- 
géde, by a priest of the village goddess in 
connection with the Dassera festival. 
Native feet are not very ticklish. 


Some forms of corporal punishment 
in vernacular schools. (Ibid., 217- 
222.) Brief description of forty-two 
varieties of punishment, from notes sup- 
plied by native correspondents in southern 
India. Many of these evince human in- 
genuity in the way of torture. Never- 
theless there is a Tamil proverb that 
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‘<the schoolmaster will attain the abode | 
of Vishnu (bliss), and the doctor will | 


go to hell.” 


Wake (C.S.) The Kauravasof the Hindu | 
Chicago, | 
1903, XXV, 175-177.) Discusses the | 
claim of the modern Kaurs or Kauravas | 
of Chota Nagpur to be the Kauravas | 


Puranas. (Amer. Antiq., 


mentioned in the Puranas. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Alsberg (M.) Ueber die altesten Spuren | 


des Menschen in Australien. (Cbl. d. 
d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, 
XXXII], 162-163.) Brief description of 
a sandstone block found in 1898 at a 
depth of 54 feet in a quarry near 
Warmambool, Victoria, containing the 
impress of the buttocks of two persons 
sitting together, the footsteps, also tracks 
of the emu, the dingo, etc. These could 
have been made only when the stone 
was in the form of soft sea-sand. If 
genuine these remains are the oldest 
human relics in Australia and go back 
perhaps to pliocene times. 


Born Einige Bemerkungen iiber 
Musik, Dichtkunst und Tanz der 
Yapleute. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 134-142.) Treats, with 2 figures, 
of music, song, dance, etc., among the 
natives of Yap in the Caroline archi- 
pelago. ‘Their instrument is a bamboo 
flute. In the dance-song everything in 
life finds expression. Poetry has a 
material value and is bought and sold. 
There are also beautiful prose tales (that 
of the dolphin is given in translation on 
page 137). The poetic language differs 
much from ordinary speech. The sexes 
dance apart. Dance rehearsals last 
months, the inventor and poet leading. 
The medicine-man brings his art to aid. 


Dances are of two sorts—obscene and | 
not obscene,—of the former, the 4zthzol | 
of the women is more obscene than any | 


of the men’s dances. 
. Bulow (W.) 


Samoa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 108-109. ) 
notes on the action of the natives towards 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 


Doherty (D. J.) The Tagalog language. 
(Educ. Rev., N. Y., 1902, XXIV, 497- 


502.) General sketch (apparently after 


Dores (R.) 


Der vulkanische Aus- | 
bruch auf der Insel Savaii, Deutsch- | 


Contains a few | 
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Miles) with brief bibliography. The 
author considers the Filipinos as a race 
superior to the Chinese. 


Apontamentos para um 
diccionario chorographico de Timor. 
(Bol. Soc. de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1903, 
763-826.) Valuable list (with histori- 
cal notes, etc.) of place-names in the 
island of Timor. 


| Duckworth (W. L. H.) and Taylor (A. 


E.) The craniology of the natives of 
Rotuma. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 432-444.) Treats, with 2 
plates, 4 figures, 4 tables of measure- 
ments and detailed descriptions, of 9 
crania from the island of Rotuma, ob- 
tained by Mr J. S. Gardiner in 1897,— 
all male except two. Of these skulls 6 
are assigned to the typical western 
Polynesian type, one is typically Mel- 
anesian and two mixed, these facts re- 
flecting the situation of the island. One 
skull is thought to show ‘‘ Mongoloid ’’ 
features. 


Giglioli (E. H.) Testa monumentale 


singolarissima da Rononga, Isole Salo- 
mone. (A. p. |’Antr., Firenze, 1903, 
XXXII, 81-84.) Describes, with 2 fig- 
ures, ada¢u, or memorially preserved and 
‘‘built up’’ head from Ronongo in the 
central Solomon group, now in the 
author’s collection. These datz are rare 
—Giglio knew only four (one at Sydney, 
two at Oxford, one in an English private 
collection ) beside his own. 


Haggard (A. H.) The Fijian fire-walk. 


( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, xIv, 87-89.) 
Brief account of fire-walk as witnessed 
August 23, 1902, at Suva, Vita Levu. 


| Hey (N.) and Roth (W. E.) An ele- 


mentary grammar of the Nggerikudi 
language. (N. Queensl. Ethnogr. Bull. 
No. 6, Brisbane, April, 1903, I-23.) <A 
valuable section of this useful sketch of 
the Nggerikudi tongue of the Queensland 
coast is the lists of nouns, with their 
various meanings, etymologies, etc., 
which are psychologically important, 
things in general, parts of body, body as 
a whole, objective and subjective sensa- 
tions, family relationships, animals and 
plants, inanimate nature, manufactured 
articles, etc. On page 23 are given texts 
of three aboriginal songs. Some of the 
transferred meanings are very interesting, 
g., ade, ‘labor pains,”’ originally ‘‘a 
young plant lifting the ground before its 
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appearance.’’ On page 8 is a list of 43 
species of mollusca ‘‘all put to economic 
uses,’’ and on page 9 another of 49 eco- 
nomically used plants. Lightning is 
called ‘‘ semen-emission.”’ 


Holmes (J.) Initiation ceremonies of na- 
tives of the Papuan gulf. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 418-425.) 
Rather detailed account, with one plate 
(bullroarer, rain-gods, dance-belts, Oro- 
kolo men) of customs and ceremonies as- 
sociated with initiation among the tribes 
of the Elema district of New Guinea. 
The boy, who from birth to ten years is 
stare, becomes at ten stare sora till he 
enters the evaro (men’s house) for seclu- 
sion and initiation; he is then a seava 
(the boys altogether being ma/at-asu) 
and undergoes many taboos. The next 
stage is heapu, which has certain severe 
tests with less seclusion (a curious use of 
urine is noted). The last stage is semese, 
in which the mysteries of the ‘¢ bull- 
roarer’’ are divulged, which are to be 
kept from the women. Sorcery also fig- 
ures in these ceremonies. Feasts accom- 
pany each stage. 

Notes on the religious ideas of the 


Elema tribe of the Papuan gulf. (Ibid., 
426-431.) Treats of reverence for cer- 


tain objects (any animal of this sort is 
called wa/are for the individual), feasts, 
spirit-lore and future life, dreams, gods 
as distinguished from spirits, the ‘‘su- 


preme god,’’ Harisw, the creator, 


Ualare, evil deities, etc. 


Loria (L.) [1 matrimonia nei villaggi 
del basso San Giuseppe, Nuova Guinea 
Britannica. (A. p. l’Antr., Firenze, 
1903, XXXII, 85-96.) Describes in 
detail, with 2 plates, the forms of mar- 
riage in vogue in Innawi, a village of 
British New Guinea,—the chief are 
‘marriage by purchase’’ (the most 
honorable and ambitious) and by flight ; 
the second is called amange pa inaoga, 
“‘stolen wedding,’’ the first, pa an- 
giawa. For a double 
brothers and sisters from two families a 
special term, zgami onge avaya, is em- 
ployed. Marriage by flight is not 
marriage by rapt, for the consent of the 
bride is given. 
widows, is, however, practised. Chil- 
dren are sometimes promised in marriage 
by their parents. Adultery and divorce 
are also noticed. 
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The visual acuity of the 
natives of Sarawak. (J. of Physiol., 
Lond., 1902, XXVIII.) The measure- 
ments of 32 individuals give about 1% 
times ‘‘normal’’ acuity. Taking all 
things into consideration, it is probable 
that the black race ( Rivers’ Torres Straits 
natives gave 3. times normal) exceeds 
the yellow and white in visual acuity. 


Raap (H.) Reisen auf der Insel Nias bei 
Sumatra. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 149-154, 171-178.) Describes, 
with 27 figures, visits to North and South 
Niasin 1897. Ancestral and other idols, 
musical instruments, weapons and armor, 
ornaments, villages, government, slave- 
trade, burial, commerce, etc., are treated. 
Head-hunting, a custom dying out in 
North Nias, flourishes in South Nias. 
The fresh head of a South Nias native 
was obtained by the author and is now in 
the Museum in Braunschweig. The art- 
sense of the Niasians is expressed in the 
ornamentation, etc., of their weapons. 


Myers (C. S.) 


Sarasin (P. w. F.) Ueber die Toala von 
Siid-Celebes. (Ibid., 277-281.) De- 
scribes, with 3 figures, the Toala of the 
mountainous region of South Celebes, a 
small statured, primitive race of men (av, 
height 1575 mm., Veddas 1576), with 
wavy hair, darker-skinned than the 
Buginese, from whom they differ entirely. 
Their religious and cosmogonical ideas 
are cited. The Toala, who were formerly 
cave-dwellers, are the true autocthones 
of Celebes, and the discoveries of the 
brothers Sarasin are of great anthropo- 
logical importance. They tend to confirm 
Kollmann’s theory of the former wide- 
extension of small-statured races of man. 
Some of the stone arrowheads of the 
Toala are very small and fine. 


Seligmann (C. G.) A note on albinism, 
with special reference to its racial char- 
acteristics among Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians. (Lancet, Lond., 1902, CLX1, 
803-805.) Treats, with illustrations, 
the occurrence of partial albinism (rare 
among Melanesians) and leucoderma 
(common in New Guinea, Torres Sts, 
etc.) Albinism seems to occur in certain 
families or family-groups; in Yam was 
found a family in which it occurred in 3 
generations, The physical and physio- 
logical accompaniments of albinism are 
noted. 


The medicine, surgery and midwifery 
of the Sinangolo. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
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Lond., 1902, XXXII, 297-304.) Treats, 
with one plate ( tattooing and childbirth) 
and one figure ( tattooing ) of medical ideas 
concerning malaria, dysentery, leuco- 
derma, ringworm (recently introduced), 
arthritis, rheumatism, yaws, urethritis and 
their treatment ; surgery in connection 
with burns, fractures, hemorrhage, snake- 
bite ; conception and pregnancy, child- 
birth, abortion, menstruation (the legend 
attributing menses to the moon is given), 
etc. Taboos during pregnancy are noted. 
Many things are attributed to sorcery. 
Tattooing is much used in medicine. 
Invalids are never isolated. There are 
no midwives. Difficult labors are uncom- 
mon and abnormal presentations rare. 
The Sinangolo are an inland tribe of the 
Rigo district of British New Guinea. 
Siedel (H.) Die deutschen Salamo-Inseln 
sonst und jetzt. (Ibid., 181-186.) Geo- 
graphical-historical sketch with map of 
the German islands of the Solomon group, 
with some notes (pages 185-186) on the 
natives and their contact with Europeans, 
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Andree (R.) Asiatisch-amerikanische 
Folk-Lore Beziehungen an der Berings- 
strasse. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 245-246.) Brief résumé of 
the article of Bogoras in the American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 577- 
683. 


Archeological relics from the land of the 
totem. (Amer. Antiqg., Chicago, 1903, 
XXV, 149-150.) Notes, with figures, 
on carvings, masks, etc., from Alaska, 
and on the potlatch. 


Beaucamp (W. M.) The Iroquois book 
of rites. (Science, N. Y., 1903, N. S., 
XVII, 189-190.) The author has come 
into possession of the La Fort Ms. used 
by Hale, Onondaga version, and another 
Ms. containing the Mohawk text of the 
greater condoling songs, written by 
Chief Key. 

Boyle (D.) Indian society of false-faces. 
(The Papoose, N. Y., 1903, I, No. 7, 
I-10.) Reprinted, with illustrations, 
from the Oxtario Archeological Report. 


Chervin (A.) Cranes, pointes de fléche 
en silex et instruments de péche proven- 


Momies 
(Bull. 
1902, V° S., 
Describes four skulls 


ant de la baie d’ Antofagasta. 

des hauts plateaux de la Bolivie. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
III, 700-708. ) 
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(three male, one female, one child) 
found by M. Sénéchal de la Grange on 
the shores of Antofagasta bay, Bolivia, 
and presented to the society by him, also 
another skull said to be that of the 
famous Atahualpa, last of the great 
Incas ; some fine arrowpoints from the 
graves, a number of wooden harpoons 
with flint points on bone hooks, a few 
mirror frames, etc. More important 
than the last are two mummies (male, 
female), with which were found several 
flint tools, — the woman wasaminer. The 
five skulls are reproduced on page 706. 
All are brachycephalic. It is interesting 
to learn that in the mines of Huanchaca 
labor 7,000 Indians, whom M. Sénéchal 
de la Grange is about to study. 


Dixon (R. B.) System and sequence in 
Maidu mythology. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1903, XVI, 32-36.) Notes the 
existence in the mythic history of the 
northeastern Maidu of California ‘‘so 
clear and definite a sequence of events 
that one is tempted to regard the whole 
as a unit and to see init an epic of no little 
power.’”’ The cycle of the northwestern 
Maidu has also a notable system and 
sequence. Each cycle possesses a certain 
literary charm and power, but the cycles 
themselves would seem, at least in their 
latter portions, to follow one another.’’ 
Dr Dixon’s brief study is a desirable ad- 
dition to the literary criticism of Ameri- 
can Indian mythology. 


DuBois (C. G.) Manzanita basketry, a 
revival, (The Papoose, N. Y., 1903, 
I, No. 7, 21-27.) Brief account, with 
two full-page illustrations and 6 figures, 
of the revival of the art of basketry 
among the Dieguefio Indians of Manza- 
nita, California, stimulated by the eastern 
demand for its products. 


Eels (M.) The decrease of the Indians. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXV, 
145-149.) Author concludes that ‘‘ the 
Indians on or near Puget Sound have de- 
creased immensely within 40 or 50 years.’’ 
Reasons for this are: The vices of civili- 
zation (drink, licentiousness, diseases) 
half-civilization (clothing, housekeeping 
changed). 


Eskimomusik. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 138-139.) Reproduces, 
with author’s account, text and music of 
4 songs from the section on ‘‘ Eskimo 
Music’”’ of Dr Robert Stein’s 7he White 
World (N. Y., 1902). 
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Fletcher (Alice C.) Pawnee star-lore. 
(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1903, XVI, 
10-15.) Treats of the ideas of the 
heavens (male, female powers), ‘‘ father 
Tirawa’’; star-craziness, morning-star 


and its ceremonies, and sacrifices; the | 


seven winds and their names, Ursa Major 
and other star-figures. The religious 
lore of the Pawnees is among the most 
interesting matter hitherto obtained from 
the American aborigines. 


Férstemann (E.) Zwei Mayahieroglyphen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 95- 
98.) Discusses, with 8 figures, two 
Maya hieroglyphs, one of which has 
been considered hitherto to represent the 
‘‘ death bird,’’ the other the mythic bird, 
moan (it resembles the day sign c7d). 
The author argues for the identity of the 
two glyphs, as they occur in the Dresden 
codex. 


Zusammenhang zweier Inschriften 
von Palenque. (Ibid., 281-284.) Dis- 
cusses the relation between the inscrip- 
tions of the two temples of the cross (I 
and II) at Palenque. Both, Forste- 
mann thinks, date from the year 1498 


A. D., one fourteen days before the | 


other. 


Golder (F. A.) Tales from Kodiak 
island. (J. Amer, Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 16-31.) English text of 
five tales from the natives of Kadiak 
Island, Alaska: The raven and his 
grandmother, the two inquisitive men, 
the girl who married a star, the girl who 
went in search of her lover, the girl who 
married the moon. 


Harrington (M. R.) Shinnecock notes. 
(Ibid., 37-39.) Based on a visit to 
Shinnecock Reserve, Long Island, in 
the spring of 1902. Brief descriptions 
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of physical characteristics (negro admix- | 
ture, wigwams, wooden mortars, bas- | 
ketry, woodenware, language (extinct | 


since fifty years). 
Hill-Tout (C.) 
Lower Fraser. 
cago, 1903, XXV, 180-182. ) 
from the Report: on the Ethnological 
Survey of Canada. 
Koch (T.) Der 
Schnitzmotiv der 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 
117-124.) 


Paradiesgarten als 
Payagua - Indianer. 
1903, 


Kitchen middens on the 
(Amer. Antiq., Chi- | 
Extracted | 


LXXXIII, | 
Treats, with 11 figures, the | 


motif of the Garden of Eden on the | 
carved medicine-pipes of the Payagua | 


1903 


Indians —8 belonging to various mu- 
seums and coming from diverse tribes of 
the Chaco. 


—— Die Guaikuri-Gruppe. (Mitt. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, XXxXIII, 1- 
128.) This valuable and elaborate mon- 
ograph treats, with 2 maps, of the no- 
menclature of the Indian tribes, Guay- 
cura, Mbaya, Cadiuéo, Kinikinao, Toba, 
Pilaga, Aguilot, Mocobi, Abipone, Pay- 
agua, Lengua, Guachi, their past and 
present condition, etc. Pages 41-85 
contain Abipone, Guachi, Cadiuéo, Kin- 
ikinao, Lengua, Mbaya, Mocobi, Pay- 
agua and Toba vocabularies. Other 
topics considered are pronominal pre- 
fixes, phonetic interchanges, suffixes, 
numerals (list and detailed etymological 
discussion of 1-5, etc., pages 112-125). 
Pages I-2 contain bibliography. 


Lawson (P. V.) Summary of the arch- 
eology of Winnebago county, Wisconsin. 
(Wisc. Archeol., Milwaukee, 1903, 1, 
40-85.) Valuable summary (in all 
sixty-two locations ) of information con- 
cerning the Indian mounds, village sites, 
cemeteries, shell-heaps, fortifications, 
embankments, ‘‘ corn-hills,’’ ‘‘ kitchen- 
holes,’’ in the various towns of the 
county, with map and seven figures. The 
author estimates the number of aborig- 
inal artifacts (clay, stone, copper, iron, 
shell, bone) obtained from the Indian 
village sites, mounds, cemeteries, etc., 
of Winnebago county, at 60,000. In 
historic times this region has been occu- 
pied by the Winnebago, Fox and Meno- 
mini Indians. Here the Iroquois of 
New York, as allies of the French, fought 
the Foxes. 


Lumholtz (C.) Explorations in Mexico. 
(Geogr. J., Lond., 1903, repr. I-17.) 
Résumés, with map, the results of au- 
thor’s researches in northern Mexico 
1890-1898. Contains notes on the Tara- 
humare and Huichols. The details are 
given in Dr Lumholtz’s Unknown Mexico 
(N. Y., 1902). 


Mead (C. W.) The musical instruments 
of the Incas. (Amer. Mus. J. Suppl., 
N. Y., 1903, 11, No. 4, 1-31.) Treats, 
with four plates and four figures, of the 
drum, bell, rattle and cymbal, syrinx 
(pan-pipe), flute, resonator whistle, 
trumpet, double whistling jar, cornet. 
The pan-pipes are used in the chusio 
(potato festival) and ‘‘church per- 
formances’’ of the Aymaras, as in old 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Peru. The old drum still survives in 
many parts of the country. Spondylus 
shells were used as ‘‘cymbals.’’? Flutes 
are discussed with some detail. The 
shell and the terra-cotta trumpet were 
known. The ¢émya (asort of guitar) is 
post-Columbian ; there is no evidence of 
aboriginal stringed instruments in an- 
cient Peru. The Peruvian scale is rather 
uncertain. 


Merriam (C. H.) Some little-known 
basket materials. (Science, N. Y., 1903, 
N. S., XVII, 826.) Identifies two 
materials extensively used by certain 
Indian tribes of California — Cladium 
mariscus, and the unpeeled root of the 
tree yucca ( Yucca arborescens). The 
materials used in combination with these 
are briefly noted. By selection of the 
varying yucca root ‘‘some of the Indian 
women produce beautiful shaded effects 
and definite pattern contrasts.’? The 
Panamint Shoshones vary the color of 
the Scirpus root by burying it in wet 
ashes. Reprinted in Zhe Papoose (N. 
Y.), 1903, I, 14-16. 

Mochi (A.) I popoli dell’ Uaupé e la 


famiglia etnica Miranha. (A. p. I’ Antr., 
Firenze, 1903, XXXIII, 97-130.) This 
second section, with two figures, treats of 
social organization (the ethnic unit is the 
“«people’’), the ‘‘clan’’ does not exist ; 


if any, the vague name of ‘‘ group’’ must 
be used ; chiefs (local) and their insig- 
nia; primitive aristocracy; government 
(oligarchical rather than monarchical) ; 
crime and punishment (secret poisoning 
for private ends is not rare; marriage 
(largely monogamous and more often 
exogamous, but with no formal prescrip- 
tion ; marriage by rapt also survives; a 
‘<test-period ’’ of about a year precedes 
real marriage, which is indissoluble) ; 
the couvade (here present in marked 
form) ; ‘‘ invocation ’’ of demons at bap- 
tizing of children ; infanticide ; puberty 
and its treatment, etc. 


Monumentos (Los) arqueologicos de Can- 
tona. (Sem. Lit. Illustr., Mexico, 1903, 
Ill, 248-259.) Brief account, with g il- 
lustrations, of pyramids of Cantona on the 
hacienda of Xaltipanapa in Tepeyahu- 
alco, State of Puebla, Mexico. 


New Yorker (Die) Juden. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 219, 220.) 
Résumés the various articles of Dr M. 
Fishberg. See American Anthropologist 
(N. s.), vol. Iv, No. 4; vol. v, No. 1. 
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Ruined cities in Peru. 
(Amer. Antig., Chicago, 1903, XXvV, 
151-174.) General discussion with il- 
lustrations. 


Folk-lore of 
the Bribri and Brunka Indians in Costa 
Rica. (J. Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, I-9.) English text of 7 
tales : How Jaburu ate the seed of our 
kin, How the first Bribri Indians were 
born, The tale of our dying away, How 
Sibi killed Sorkura, The king of the 
Tapirs, The king of the wild hogs, Don 
Pedro Cascante (modern devil story). 
The first five tales are Bribri, the others 
Brunka. 


Prehistoric hematite quarry, discovery of a. 


(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1903, II, 
154.) Brief note with two illustrations, 
on the ancient hematite quarry discovered 
in April, 1903, near Leslie, Mo. (See 
the article by W. H. Holmes in this issue 
of the Anthropologist. ) 


Preuss (K. T.) Die Siinde in der mex- 


ikanischen Religion. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 253-257, 268- 
273.) Discusses, with 5 figures, the 
ancient Mexican ideas of sin and punish- 
ment, their symbolical representation, etc. 
Sacrilege and offenses against the state 
were punished by the gods—leprosy, sex- 
ual diseases, gout, skin diseases, dropsy, 
were sent by Tezcatlipoca. Fornication 
was reckoned a sin. Slaves were re- 
garded as sinners—all misfortunes were 
attributed to sin or to the sinful nature of 
man. ‘The realms of the dead and the 
‘‘sinning gods’’ are also treated, to- 
gether with the symbolism of pulque in 
connection with the sin of drunkenness. 


Progress toward an international commis- 


sion of archeology and_ ethnology. 
(Science, N. Y., 1903, N. S., XVII, 
715-716.) Brief outline of plan. Final 
organization to be made in December. 


Reich (A.) w. Stegelmann (F.) Beiden 


Indianern des Urubamba und des Envira. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXxXIII, 
133-137.) Treats, with 6 figures, of the 
Kampa and Kunibo of whom Reich gives 
a brief ethnographical sketch, with short 
Kampa, Piro and Kunibo vocabularies ; 
and of the Tauaré of the Rio Envira— 
general account by Stempelmann, with 
Kashinaua and Jaminaua vocabularies. 
A brief introductory note is by Dr K. 
von den Steinen. 
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Schmidt (M.) Praktische Versuche iiber 
das Feuerbohren nach indianischer Weise. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., 1903, xxxv, 75-80.) 
Describes, with 4 figures, six attempts to 
make fire after the manner of various 
American Indian tribes. 


Seler (E.) Die Korrecturen der Jahres- 
lange und der Lange der Venusperiode 
in den mexikanischen Bilderschriften. 
(Ibid., 27-49.) Treats, with 15 fig- 
ures, of the correction of the year’s 
length and of the length of the Venus- 
period in the old Mexican MSS., the 
Codex Nuttall in particular. Seler con- 
cludes that the MSS. show that ‘82 
Mexican years of 365 days are really 20 
days less 3 hours, 18 minutes, 59.1698 
seconds shorter than 82 real years ’’ — 
hence an intercalation of twenty days 
after 82 years would about set matters 
right. This period of 82 years has no 
relation to the Venus-period. The cor- 
rection of the Venus-period was made by 
subtracting a Mexican year minus four 
days every 88 years. Seler considers 
that the astronomical data in the Codex 
Nuttall bring the creators of the culture 
represented by it up to the Maya peoples 
and point to a community of culture. 


— Lasexcavacionesen Mexico. (An. 
d. Mus. Nac. de Mex., 1902, VI, 235- 
260.) Translated from Aft. d. Anthr. 
Ges. in Wien. 


Sievers (W.) Zur Schreibweise der Orts- 
und Stammesnamen in Siidamerika. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 
171.) Discusses briefly the vagaries of 
spelling in place and ethnic names in 
South America. Protests against ‘‘in- 
novations,’’ such as the change from the 
plural to the singular form (Uapés, Uapé), 
the substitution of # for c in well-known 
and long-used names, of ¢schffor ch, & for 
qu, etc. 


Speck (F. G.) Mohegan traditions of 
muhkeahweesug, ‘the little men.’’ 
(The Papoose, N. Y., 1903, I, No. 7, 
11-14.) Résumés the traditions of the 
Mohegans of Connecticut, as related by 
one of their number at the present time, 
concerning the ‘‘little men,’’? who pre- 
ceded them in this part of the country. 
The author inclines to believe with these 
Indians that ‘‘the east central part of 
Connecticut has seen, within the last 
three hundred years, the passing away of 
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a race that may have been somewhat 
akin to the Mound-builders.’’ 


Starr (F.) The sacral spot in Maya In- 


dians. (Science, N. Y., 1903, N. s., 
XVII, 432.) Records, with figures, seven 
cases (boys 5, girls 2), aged from two 
months to a year —all of pure Indian 
blood—in the town of Palenque. Occur- 
rence is more evanescent in Mayas than 
in Japanese ; rarely present beyond ten 
months. Of three Mestizo babes of less 
than ten months none showed spot. 


von den Steinen (K.) Ueber den XIII. 
Internationalen Amerikanisten-Kongress 
in New-York und die ethnographischen 
Museen im Osten der Vereinigten Staa- 
ten. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXxXV, 80-92.) Excellent résumé of 
the proceedings of the International 
Congress of Americanists, with personal 
impressions, notes on the museums 
visited, etc. 


Weygold (F.) Das indianische Lederzelt 


im Kéniglichen Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde zu Berlin. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 1-7.) Describes, with 
colored plate and two figures, a 
‘<medicine tent’’ of the Sioux (?) In- 
dians in the Berlin Ethnological Museum 
since 1846. Of the one hundred figures 
painted on the leather the central one 
is the great sacred pipe. Snakes, birds, 
horses, buffalos, human beings, and other 
objects are also represented. 


Winchell (N. H.) The pleistocene geol- 
ogy of the Concannon farm, near Lans- 
ing, Kansas. (Amer. Geol., Minne- 
apolis, 1903, XXXI, 263-308.) Treats, 
with four plates and three figures, of the 
geological character and relations of the 
region where was discovered the ‘‘ Lans- 
ing man.’’ The author concludes that 
‘<the date of burial is to be determined 
by the length of time elapsed since the 
spreading of the Iowan loess, which, 
compared with the age of the Kansan 
drift seen scantily spread on the high- 
lands, was an event much nearer the end 
than the commencement of the glacial 
period.’’ 


Incantations and 
popular healing in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1902, XV, 268-274.) Treats of 
‘“‘powwow’’ and ‘trying for it,’’ folk- 
cures, charms, witches, spells, mental 
priestess, devil child, etc. 


— 
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Cave-deposits in the Ozark Mountains. — Under the auspices 
of the new Department of Archzology at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, Dr Charles Peabody, the Honorary Director, and Mr W. K. 
Moorehead, the Curator, undertook, in May last, the exploration of a 
rock-shelter in the foot-hills of the Ozark mountains. Benton county, 
northwestern Arkansas, and McDonald county, Missouri, adjoining on 
the north, contain many caves and rock-shelters. ‘The one selected for 
the work is situated about three miles east of Pineville, Missouri, forty 
feet above the old bed of Little Sugar creek, opening to the southwest, 
and on the land of Mr J. H. Foster. 

The discoverer, Mr E. H. Jacobs, of Bentonville, Arkansas, had al- 
ready made some examination, and it was through his information that the 
Academy learned of the place and largely through his codperation that 
the work was successfully conducted. The shelter is about twenty meters 
wide at the opening and fourteen meters deep. The height of the roof 
above the floor of fallen blocks of limestone varies from two to three 
meters, but is less toward the rear. The entire cavern was covered with 
a layer of ashes varying from half a meter to a meter and a half in thick- 
ness, which presented a fairly level surface. 

At the rear, a short distance from the rock wall, a series of stalagmitic 
stools had been formed, the corresponding stalactites above being usually 
much smaller. In one instance, however, stalagmite and stalactite had 
become connected, largely by means of a secondary stalagmite appar- 
ently formed upon the ashes present at the time asa base. The ashes 
contained a few human burials, a great many animal bones, both com- 
plete and split, numerous flint-chips and chipped-flint implements, a very 
few of the polished (‘‘ neolithic’’) class, and very little pottery. A 
number of bone implements (‘‘ awls’’) were also found. 

The stalagmites as far down as the base of decomposed limestone on 
which they rested were found to be permeated with the ash and minute 
pieces of charcoal ; they also enclosed, firmly embedded, numerous bones 
and flint-chips. 

The conclusion was reached by the excavators that the stalagmites 
had obviously been formed after and during man’s occupancy of the 
cavern. The flint-chips alone would establish this, for after close exami- 
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nation by the visiting geologist, Prof. Charles N. Gould of the University 
of Oklahoma, no trace of flint was found in the roof whence it could have 
fallen upon the ash-layer below. Near the entrance, both within and 
without the cavern, were large stones with a quite brilliant polish, re- 
sembling that on the stone walls of the gallery at Tiryns. That this 
polish was produced by man and not by animals seems to be proved by 
the fact, observed by Mr Jacobs, that the stones occur only in connec- 
tion with caverns that contain ashes. 

The date of the earliest occupancy jof the cavern may never be 
known. Stalagmitic deposits are no criterion and no traces of stratifica- 
tion were observed. In the course of study of the remains, and of the 
animal and human bones, further facts may become known ; the search 
for these will be the next duty of the department at Andover. 

CHARLES PEABODY. 


Crow Indian Hermaphrodites. — It has been stated that there are 
more hermaphrodites among the Crow Indians than among any other 
tribe, and that in a certain ceremony similar to the sun-dance an herma- 
phrodite performed a certain part in the erection of the lodge in which 
the ceremony took place. In ‘‘ Corbusier winter counts, 1839-1845,’’ ' 
the following references are made : 

“< 1848-49. No. I. American Horse’s father captured a Crow who was dressed 
as a woman, but who was found to be an hermaphrodite and was killed.’’ 

‘*No. II. American Horse’s father captured a Crow woman and gave her to the 
young men, who discovered that she was an hermaphrodite and killed her.” 

During a visit last year to the Crow reservation, in the interest of 
the Field Columbian Museum, I was informed that there were three her- 
maphrodites in the Crow tribe, one living at Pryor, one in the Big Horn 
district, and one in Black Lodge district. These persons are usually 
spoken of as ‘‘she,’’ and as having the largest and best appointed tipis ; 
they are also generally considered to be experts with the needle and 
the most efficient cooks in the tribe, and they are highly regarded for 
their many charitable acts. 

On one occasion, while making a canvass of the tipis of the Pryor 
district, I came upon an individual who, I was told, was ‘‘ half man and 
half woman.’’ Shortly afterward the person came out dressed in woman’s 
attire, consisting of a loose calico frock fitted in at the waist with a pro- 
fusely beaded strap, and a pair of moccasins. This person was almost 
gigantic in stature, but was decidedly effeminate in voice and manner. 


1 Mallery, ‘‘ Pictographs of the North American Indians,’’ Fourth Ann. Rep. Bu- 
vreau of Ethnology, p. 142. 
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I was told that, when very young, these persons manifested a decided 
preference for things pertaining to female duties, yet were compelled by 
their parents to wear boys’ attire; as soon as they passed out of the 
jurisdiction of their parents, however, they invariably donned women’s 
clothes. 

A few years ago an Indian agent endeavored to compel these people, 
under threat of punishment, to wear men’s clothing, but his efforts were 
unsuccessful. S. C. 


The Musical Bow in Formosa. — Recently, at the Fifth 
National Industrial Exhibition at Osaka, Japan, I observed, in the For- 
mosa exhibit, three specimens of the musical bow as used by the aboriginal 
‘¢wild’’ mountain tribes of this island. All three specimens were very 
simple, consisting of a single narrow piece of split bamboo and a string. 
The single string, in two cases, was apparently hemp fiber, very tightly 
twisted and coated with wax, giving it the appearance of sinew. In the 
remaining specimen an iron wire was used for the string. The total 
length of the instrument varied from about 59 to about 76 centimeters. 
There was nobody present who could play the instruments, but from a 
water-color sketch which accompanied the specimens exhibited I could 
see how it was played by the natives. The bow, string upward, is held 
more or less like our violin ; the left hand holds one end while the other 
rests upon the left shoulder. In this position the lower part of the string 
is struck with the finger-tips of the right hand, the upper part being 
brought in vibration by the lips of the player. 

The three specimens mentioned belonged to three different mountain 
tribes, viz., the Tsdo (or Tsou), living in central Formosa; the Vonum, 
occupying a region north and east of the Ts6o; and the Puyuma, who 
inhabit a small territory of the southeastern coast. The native names of 
the musical bow, as given on the labels accompanying the exhibit, are, 
respectively, posoru, radyok, and ratok. 

Several kinds of mouth harps and a long nose flute, also exhibited, 
indicate that the tribes mentioned and others use these instruments as well. 

H. TEN Karte. 


Algonquian Names for Pickerel. — Among the many somewhat 
remarkable explanations of Algonquian words given in the Matick 
Dictionary, recently published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, is 
that of the name of the pickerel, which Roger Williams erroneously 
wrote gundsu for guundseu. This word Dr Trumbull derives from gunnz, 
‘long,’ and -wfchan, ‘nose.’ Even the learned Abbe Cuogq, in a foot- 
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note on page 51 of his Lexigue de la Langue Sroquoise, after explaining 
that the Iroquois name for the pickerel means ‘long snout,’ states that 
‘‘les nations algonquines nomment ce poisson &énonje, mot composé qui 
a le méme sens.’’ Such is not the case, however. If we go back to 
Cree, the most ancient group of Algonquian dialects, we find that £:ndseu 
(written also Azmiseu) is the name generic therein for ‘fish.’ This 
word is from the root &mo, ‘long,’ and the intransitive verb suffix 
-dseu or -tiseu, denoting the act of parturition; and the Cree name for 
fish therefore means, literally, ‘it produces elongated offspring.’ This 
suffix (and its cognates: Menomini -dmsheu, Narragansett -dseu, Abnaki 
and Pequot -#se, Ojibwe -o"fe or -éje) never has any other mean- 
ing. Thus: Cree itéOsru, = Ojibwe nitéo*yn, ‘she is capable of child- 
bearing’ ; Cree peyakOsEU, = Ojibwe deyigo*JE, ‘she gives birth to one 
child’ ; Cree mdépeOsEu, = Ojibwe nddeo"ye, ‘she gives birth to a male 


child’; Cree &inOsEu, ‘she gives birth to long offspring,’ = Ojibwe 
kino*JE, = Narragansett kwundsEu, = Pequot kwunvsE, = Abnaki hun- 


USE, etc., all names for the pickerel. 

Since the pickerel was the fish par excellence of the Algonquian In- 
dians, the word for ‘ fish,’’ narrowed down from a general to a specific 
sense, was applied, in nearly all dialects except Cree, to this particular 
member of the ‘ finny tribe.’’ By the Prairie Crees it is called zyzni- 
kinéseu, ‘fish properly so called.’ 

Something like this obtains in Newfoundland, where more than half 
of the population of 220,000 is engaged in the cod-fishing industry. 
Here, when a person speaks of ‘‘fish’’ he is understood to mean the 
cod, the name for which is not used; and even the courts of the island 
have legally applied the term ‘‘fish’’ to the cod because of its great 
importance. W. R. GERARD. 


Cheyenne Songs. —A recent visit to the Tongue River Indian 
reservation enables me to correct some errors which crept into my 
‘* Notes on Some Cheyenne Songs’’ published in the last issue of the 
American Anthropologist. The first song, entitled ‘‘ War Song,’’ by 
Ridgewalking and others (p. 315), was wrongly interpreted. It should 
read : 

wah! is tsi im!’ na éh' nai’ shi ma haat. 

Young man, she says (to be your) wife I am unfit ; I am too old. 

Ksii wah’, ‘ young man’; his tsi ims’, ‘his wife.’ 

Translation : Young man, she says, I am not fit to be your wife. I 
am too old. 
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In the second ‘‘ Song of Returning War Party’’ (p. 319) the personal 
pronoun / has dropped out under the word a hd i hyd’ to, which means 
‘I follow.’ 

In the ‘‘ Fox Soldier Dance Song,’’ by Wild Hog (p. 320), the word 
ho wan’ i appears to mean ‘he is gone,’ rather than ‘he is not.’ 

GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


Dr Heinrich Schurtz, whose death occurred May 2d, at the 
early age of 40 years, was one of the most promising of the younger 
school of German anthropologists. He was a pupil of Ratzel and the 
ethnographic section of the Bremen Museum was built up largely through 
his efforts. He was a contributor to many scientific periodicals and pub- 
lished besides the following important books: Grundsiige einer Philosophie 
der Tracht (Stuttgart, 1891), Katechismus der Vélkerkunde (Leipzig, 
1893), Grundriss einer Entstehungsgeschichte des Geldes (Leipzig, 1898), 
Das Afrikanische Gewerbe (Leipzig, 1900), Urgeschichte der Kultur 
(Leipzig, 1900), Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde (Berlin, 1902), the 
last two being his most ambitious and suggestive works. Grundriss der 
Volkerkunde will appear posthumously. The loss of Dr Schurtz will be 
felt in all anthropological circles. iF. G. 


Fences and Cat’s-cradles. — Mr Tom Petrie, who came out to 
Australia in the early days (1840-50) tells me that the Brisbane blacks 
(now all extinct) used to play cat’s-cradle under the name of warro- 


warro, and with the white man’s appearance his fences got the same name 
because of the resemblance of posts and rails to the shape of the string 
when held in one way across the hands. W. E. Roru. 


Mr WarREN K. MOoREHEAD has in preparation a two-volume work 
to be published in the winter of 1905 by the Robert Clarke Company, of 
Cincinnati, under the title Zhe Stone Age: An Archeological Encyclo- 
pedia of the Implements, Ornaments, etc., of the Prehistoric Tribes of the 
United States. Mr Moorehead solicits notes, drawings, and photographs 
of specimens from collectors for use in connection with the preparation 
of the volumes. 

Gustav RappgE, well known for his researches in Siberia and the 
Caucasus, died at Tiflis, March 16, aged 72 years. He was a biologist 
and geographer, but will be remembered as an anthropologist by his 
founding of the Natural Historical, Ethnographical, and Archeologi- 
cal Museum at Tiflis in 1866, and by his works on the Caucasus, partic- 
ularly Die Chewsuren und thr Land, published in 1878. 
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G.osus, the German geographical and anthropological journal, pub- 
lished at Braunschweig, underwent, with No. 12 of volume LxxxIII (1903), 
a change of editorship. Dr Richard Andree, who for eleven years has 
been editor, retires (but continues as contributor) and is succeeded by H. 
Singer, the geographer, for many years a contributor to Globus. 


M. MARCELLIN Bou_e, one of the editors of ZL’ Anthropologie, has 
been elected president for 1903 of the Société Géologique de France. 
The same distinguished anthropologist, by a decree of January 23, 1903, 
was appointed successor to M. Albert Gaudry as professor of paleontology 
at the Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle, Paris. 


Dr BERNHARD SALIN, hitherto assistant in the State Historical Mu- 
seum, has been appointed successor to Dr Arthur Hazelius as director of 
the Scandinavian Museum, founded by the latter. The new director of 
the Skansen Museum is Dr Gunnar Hazelius, son of the founder. 


Dr GrEorGE Byron Gorpon has been appointed assistant curator of 
American archeology and general ethnology in the Free Museum of 
Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr Gordon assumed 
his new duties September rst. 


Dr W J McGee has resigned his position as ethnologist-in-charge in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and has been appointed chief of the 
Department of Anthropology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St 
Louis. 


THE THIRTEENTH SESSION of the Congress of the Federation of the 
Societies of History and Archeology of Belgium, under the patronage of 
the King, was held at Dinant, Province of Namur, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth of August. 

Mr ADOLPHE F. BANDELIER, who has spent the last eleven years in 
archeological and ethnological research in Peru and Bolivia in the interest 
of the American Museum of Natural History, has returned to New York. 


Dr Frank RussE.v has resigned the instructorship of anthropology 
at Harvard University, which he has held since 1897. Owing to ill 
health he will live on a ranch in Arizona. 

Kart RITTER VON SCHERZER, one of the participants in the Novara 
expedition and the editor of its scientific publications, died February 20, 
1903, aged eighty-two years. 

THE DEGREE of Ph.D. has been conferred on W. C. Farrabee, and 
that of Sc.D. on George Byron Gordon, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Harvard University. 
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